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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

AT THE MEETING IN BOSTON, MASS., 1917 


The annual meeting of the Society, being the hundred 
twenty-ninth regular meeting since its establishment, was held 
in Boston, Mass., in the House of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury Street, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of Easter Week, April lOtli and 11th, 1917. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 


sessions : 

Abbott 

DeLong 

Jastrow 

Ogden, Miss 

Abbott, Mrs. 

Edgerton 

Jewett 

Sanders 

Albright 

Ellis 

Kellner 

Schmidt 

Arnold 

Fullerton 

Kyle 

Sehoff 

Barret 

Gavin 

Lauman 

Steele 

Barton 

Gellot 

Magoun 

Teileslie 

Bates, Mrs. 

Gottheil 

Martin 

Torrey 

Breasted 

Grant 

Montgomery 

Vaschahle 

Burrage 

Gray 

Moore, G. F. 

Warren 

Cadbury 

Gray, Mrs. 

Moore, Mrs. G. F. 

Werren 

Carnoy 

Haas 

Morgenstern 

Westermayr 

Chester 

Hanchett, Mrs. 

Muss-Arnolt 

Winslow 

Clay 

Haupt 

Nies, J. B. 

Wolf son 

Coomaraswamy 

Hopkins 

Ogden 

Worrell 

Crandou 

Hussey, Miss 




[Total: oSJ 

The first session was held on Tuesday morning, beginning at 
11 :15 A. M., the President, Profe.s.sor Barton, being in the chair. 

The reading of the Proceedings of the meeting in Washing- 
ton, April 24th, 2.3th. and 26th, 1916, was dispenst with, as 
they had been publisht in the Journal (-36. 42S-443). There 
being no corrections, they were approved as printed. 
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Proceedings at Boston, 1917 


The Cominittee of Arrangements presented its report, thru 
Professor Lanman, in the form of a printed program. The 
succeeding sessions were appointed for Tuesday afternoon at"* 
two, Wednesday morning at half past nine, Wednesday after- 
noon at two. A fifth session, if it should be found desirable to 
hold one, was appointed for Thursday morning at half past 
nine. It was aunounst that there would be an informal gather- 
ing of the members on Tuesday evening in the Reading Room of 
the House of the American Academy; that the session on Wed- 
nesday morning would be devoted to papers dealing with the 
historical study of religion and to those of a more general 
character; that the members of the Society were invited to be 
the guests of the local members at luncheon — the ladies at the 
College Club, the men at the Harvard Club — on Wednesday at 
one o’clock; that the annual dinner, at which the local mem- 
bers would entertain the visiting members, would take place 
at the Hotel Brunswick on Wednesday evening at half past 
seven; and that a committee of local members would be glad 
to show visitors over the Widener Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Semitic Museum, the University Museum, and other 
points of interest in Cambridge, at the close of the meeting. 

It was voted to send a telegram of greeting to the Society’s 
oldest member. Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve. and likewise to 
Professor Crawford H. Toy. 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Franklin Edgerton, 
presented the following report ; 

On account of the continuance of tlie war in Europe, tbe international 
correspondence of the Society continues to be at a lo eb, and the Sec- 
retary s duties during the past year hav been concernd inainlv with our 
internal and domestic affairs. 

This year has been markt by one event of prime importance in the his- 
tory of our Society — the formation of a Middle West Branch. At last 
year’s meeting the Directors appointed a committee, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Breasted, Olmstead, Morgeustern, and Clay, to consider the founding 
of such a branch. This committee cald a meeting of Orientalists of the 
Middle West, to convene at Chicago on January 27th, 1917. An excellent 
program was arranged and successfully carried out. An account of the 
proceedings has been publisht in the .Toubnau (36. 423-125). The attend- 
ance at the meeting, the interest shown, and the number of new members 
pledgd to our Society hav alredy justified the formation of this branch, 
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which wil, I believ, be of the greatest benefit to the work of the Society 
as a whole. 

The program of the meetings this year has been arranged according 
to the plan adopted last year, which seemd to prove successful and satis- 
factory. In order to facilitate and encourage general discussion, the 
authors of the papers to be presented wer askt this year to submit in 
advance brief abstracts of their communications, these abstracts to be sent 
to all members indicating their intention to be present. The same abstracts 
hav also been sent to the press of Boston, in the hope of calling atten- 
tion to the work of the Society by facilitating the publication of accurat 
newspaper reports. 

Deth has been unusually severe on the membership of the Society durbig 
the past twelvmonth. It has deprived us of twelv members, nine activ and 
three honorary, som of them of great distinction in the field of Oriental 
studies and activ in the work of our Society. 

Auguste Babth, easily the dean of French Indologists, died at Paris 
on the 15th of April, 1916, in his 83d year. He had been an honorary 
member of the Society since 1898. He was also an honorary member of 
the British Boyal Asiatic Society, a corresponding member of the Imperial 
Russian Academy of Sciences, a member of the Acadfimie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres, and a member of numerus other lerned societies. M. Barth 
never held any academic post, and indeed had little academic training: 
he was a self-made scolar. His Seligions de I’Inde (Paris, 1879) was not 
only the first work of its kind cronologically, but was remarkable in other 
respects. Few books hav ever been written on so large a field which 
wer so thOToly original, and few books so original hav been at the same 
time so lucid, so sane, and so comprehensiv. It is these caracteristics that 
hav combined to make the book one of prime value even to this day. 
And these ar the caracteristics of aU of Barth’s later work, which has 
consisted mostly of critiques and reviews, somtimes dealing with single 
publications, somtimes summing up the general progress of knoledge on 
a more or less wide field. It may fairly be said that many of Barth ’s 
brief articles hav been worth more than stout books, and that many of 
his reviews hav been more valuable than the works which oeeasiond them. 

James Burgess, C.I.E., LL.D., who had been an honorary member of this 
Society since 1899, died at his home in Edinburgh on Oct. 3d, 1916, at 
the age of 84. Because of the fact that he establisht both the Indian 
Antiquary (in 1872; and the Epiyraptim Indica (first volume publisht 
in 1892) and because of his numerus monumental ijublications he may 
rightfully be designated as in large mesure the founder of the modern 
science of Indian archeology and epdgrafy. He became hed of the Archae- 
ological Survey of Western India in 1S73, of the Archaeological Survey of 
Southern India in ISSl, and of the united Archaeological Surveys of 
India in 1886. Among his most important works ar: The Cave Temples 
of India (with J. Fergussoii, ISSO) ; Buddhist Caves and their Inscrip- 
tions (1883); and Cave Temples of Elura (1887). 

Professor Sir Gastox Haspero died on June 30th, 1916, at the age of 
70. By his deth our Society lost one of its most eminent honorary mem- 
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bers (he was elected in 1898) and the world one of its most distinguisht 
scolais. His life was markt by extraordinary activity and usefulness and 
was crownd with almost evry honor that a man of lerning cud covet, from 
the time when he was made Professor of Egyptology in the ficole des 
Hautes fitudes at the age of twenty-three, and in the College de Prance 
at the age of twenty-seven, to the year 1909, when he receivd the dis- 
tinction (rare for a forener) of an English knighthood in recognition of 
his achievments as Director of the Service of Antiquities in Egypt. The 
value of his contributions to Egyptology is held to be enormus. He was, 
moreover, one of that never too common type of seolars who kno how 
to combine scientific industry and accuracy with lucid and skilful popular 
presentation. His Ancient History of the Peoples of the Classical Orient 
has made those erly times alive and real for those who cud not folio his 
scientific investigations. 

We all feel not only professionally but also personally the deepest 
sense of bereavment in the loss of Dr. William Hates Ward, whose long 
life of usefulness ended on August 28th, 1916. He was one of our oldest 
members, having joind the Society in 1869; and for many years he was 
one of the leaders in the Society’s work. He was President from 1890 
to 1894 and again in 1909-1910. No few sentences cud adequatly express 
what Dr. Ward has been to our Society. Kather than attempt such a 
task, I refer to Professor Jastrow’s able memorial sketch recently printed 
in the JorRNAL (36. 233-241). 

Another of our most activ and distinguisht members, the Eev. Dr. 
Francis Brown, died in New York on October 15th, 1916. He had been 
connected since 1879 with Union Theological Seminary, where he became 
Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages in 1890 and President in 
1908. He was not only one of the most noted theologians of the country, 
but also an eminent Orientalist and productiv scolar, especially in the field 
of Hebrew lexicografy. He was activly interested in the work of the 
Society, of which he had been a loyal and devoted member since 1881. 

Oriental studies generally and Egyptological researches in particular hav 
lost a generus supporter in Mr. Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, who died on September 20th, 1916. Tho not a scolar by training, 
he took an activ and intelligent interest in the antiquities of Egypt from 
an erly period of his life, and repeatedly visited that country. Later he 
fitted out two expeditions to Nubia and Egypt, which wer conducted by 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum, in 1907 and again in 1915. The 
latter expedition was stil engaged in fruitful reserch at the time of its 
patron’s deth. Mr. Coxe was president of the Board of Managers of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, and was a life member of 
our Society, which he joind in 1913. 

Professor Levi H. Elwlll, a member of the Society since 1883, died 
on December 27th, 1916. He had been on the staff of Amherst College 
since 1877, as instructor and professor in the departments of Latin and 
Greek. His claim to distinction as an Orientalist rests on the fact that 
he prepared the first Pali book ever issued in America — the Nine Jidal'as 
(1886), a most convenient little volume, which has been useful to many a 
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stuJent beginning the study of Pali. Among his avocations wer botany and 
genealogy, on both of which subjects he wrote many minor articles and 
som books. 

Professor Henry Ferguson, who became a member of the Society in 
1876, died at his home in Hartford, Conn., on March 30th, 1917, in his 
70th year. He was a man of varied interests and manifold activities — a 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church, a professor of History and Political 
Science, an educator (he was for som years hed of St. Paul’s School 
at Concord, N. H.), and an author of books and monografs on historical 
subjects. 

Dean S.\muel Hart, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., died February 25th, 1917. 
He, too, had a wide range of interests, and he attaind markt distinction in 
several fields. For many years he was professor— first of Mathematics, 
then of Latin — ^in Trinity College. He became professor and vice-dean 
in Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., in 1899, and dean in 
1908. This last position he held at the time of his deth. He was also 
secretary of the House of Bishops of his Church since 1886; president of 
the Connecticut Historical Society since 1900 ; and a senator of Phi Beta 
Kappa since 1892. He was a classicist of distinction; edited the Satires 
of Persius and of Juvenal; and was at one time secretary and later 
president (1892) of tlie American Philological Association. He was also 
activly interested in Oriental, especially Hebrew, studies, and edited the 
Mozarabic liturgy. He was a member of the Society since 1879. 

The Eev. Hugo W. Hoffmann, Ph.D., for twenty-two years pastor of 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, K. Y., died very sud- 
denly on February .Id, 1917. He was formerly a student of Semitic lan- 
guages at Xew York University, under Professor Prince, and had been a 
member of the Society since 1899. 

Professor Perciv.vl Lowell, the celebrated astronomer, died on Novem- 
ber 13th, 1916, at Flagstaff, Arizona. His scientific and scolarly activi- 
ties wer confined to the field of astronomy, in which he was not only an 
able scalar but also a brilliant popularizer. But his aetiv interest in the 
Orient is attested by his authorship of such books as The Soul of the 
Far Fast, Occult Japan, etc., as wel as by his membership in our Society 
(since 1893) and in the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Eev. Hervey Bo.vBdman Vanderbogart, a member of the Society 
since 1911, died on January 30th, 1917. He was a graduate of Trinity 
College (1903), and had been a member of the faculty of Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., since 1910. 

In concluding this report the Corresponding Secretary desires to express 
his very grateful appreciation of the cordial and helpful co-operation 
accorded him by his fello members and especially by the Eecording Sec- 
retary, Dr. Haas. 

Tribute ivas paid to some of the members whose death was 
reported: Professor Hopkins spoke on M. Barth and ilr. 
Burgess; Professor Lanman made appreciative remarks coneerii- 
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ing Professor Hart, Professor Elwell, Mr. Burgess, and M. 
Barth; Professor Jastrow spoke on Mr. Coxe; Professors Gott- 
heil and Barton and Mr. Steele referd to the character and 
achievements of President Brown. 

Professor Lanman then read a letter from Ceylon regarding 
the publication of commentaries on the Buddhist Tripitaka and 
their gratuitous distribution to libraries in this country. 

EEPORT OP THE TREASURER 

The Treasurer, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

Eeceipts axd Expexditures for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1916 


Receipts 

Balance from old account. Dee. 31, 1915 $3195.36 

Annual dues $1518.15 

Life membership fee 75.00 

Sales of publications 273.59 

Interest on bonds: Virginian Railway Co 50.00 

Lackawanna Steel Co 100.00 

Minn. General Electric Co 50.00 

Interest on balances, to June 30, 1916 164.96 2231.70 

” $5427.06 

Expenditures 

Printing of the Journal, vol. 36, part 1 $528.11 

Editors’ honorarium 200.00 

Printing, postage, and clerical work for the Corresponding 

Secretary 92.61 

Printing of notices concerning the Journal 14.02 

Printing bills, etc., and mailing for the Treasurer 19.80 

Library account; postage, war tax on shipments, etc 8.74 

clerical work 472.00 

classification of Japanese books 12.50 1347.78 

Balance to new account 4079.28 

”$542L06 


In addition to the balance of $4079.28 deposited with Yale University, 
the Treasurer of that institution holds the following bonds for the Treasurer 
of the Society: 


2 Lackawanna Steel Company $2000 

1 Minneapolis General Electric Company 1000 

1 Virginian Railway Company 1000 

2 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 2000 


$6000 
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At the last meeting the Treasurer requested the permission of the 
Society to make a readjustment of the funds, so as to create a Life Mem- 
bership Fund and to re-establish a fund to be known as the Whitney Fund. 
He also asked for permission to fix a stated sum as principal for the 
Bradley and Cotheal Funds, so that the interest accruing could be used 
for publication and other purposes. The Directors authorized him, pro- 
vided there be no legal obstacles, to use the surplus of all funds above 
the original amount, and the interest annually accruing thereon, for the 
re-establishment of such funds as may have been allowed to lapse, and 
for the publication of the Journal and other works. 

Subsequently, in examining the minutes of the Society, the Treasurer 
found that practically everything that he had asked permission to do had 
years ago been ordered by the Society. 

The minutes for May, 1890, state that 'the Treasurer reported a gift 
from Mr. A. I. Cotheal of New York, one of the oldest members of the 
Society, and long a director, of one thousand dollars intended by the donor 
as a nucleus of a Publication Fund and prescribed by him to be invested 
that its interest may be used to help in defraying the cost of the Journal 
and Proceedings’ (PAOS 15. ii). 

Two years later we find it recorded that ‘the Treasurer further received, 
April 4, 1892, from an anonymous giver, the smn of one thousand dollars 
(not included in the foregoing statement) to bo added to the Society’s 
Publication Fund; the principal of said sum to be left intact, and its 
interest to be used towards defraying the Society’s expenses of publica- 
tion. The gift was made as “a help to the Society” and in the hope 
that the gift — along with the gift of the like sum from Mr. Cotheal — might 
serve as a ‘ ‘ suggestion and encouragement to others to do likewise ’ ’ ’ {PAOS 
15. cxlii). The Treasurer wishes to add that the anonymous benefactor 
was the late William Dwight Whitney. 

In April, 1892, it was voted ‘that henceforth tlie fees received in com- 
position for annual assessments to constitute Life Members be treated by the 
Treasurer as part of the Capital Fund of the Society’ {PAOS 15. cxliiil. 

In going back to the minutes of May, 1865, nearly thirty years earlier, 
shortly after the death of the Hon. Charles W. Bradley, LL.D., of New 
Haven, we find it recorded that his donations to the Society’s collections of 
books and MSS. had been vastly greater than those of any other person, and 
that, by means of personal solicitation he had brought to the treasury more 
than a thousand dollars, a part of it for the specific object of the purchase 
of a font of Chinese type {PAOS 8. Ixii). 

After careful consideration of all matters connected with these founda- 
tions and the present financial status of the Society, the Treasurer wishes 
to present the following list of capitalized funds, the interest of which 
can be used for publication purposes, at the same time expressing the 
hope that the reports of Treasurers in future will annually record them 
for the benefit of the members, as a ‘suggestion and encouragement to 
others to do likewise. ’ 
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Capitauzed Fukds 


Charles W. Bradley Fund $3000 

Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1500 

'William Dwight 'Whitney Fund 1000 

Life Membership Fund 2075 


$7575 


EEPOKT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries 
with the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correct. 


New Ha vex, Conx., April 4, 1917. 


F. W. WiLLIAltS 
Charles C. Torrev 


■ Auditors 


It was voted to postpone consideration of the remaining items 
of business to the next business session on Wednesday afternoon. 
The President then deliverd the annual address, the subject 
being ‘Ancient Babylonian Expressions of the Beligious Spirit.’ 

In view of the length of the morning session it was decided 
to reconvene at 2:30 p. m. instead of at 2 p. m. Thereupon, 
at 1:15 p. M., the Society took a recess until the time set. 


SECOND SESSION 

The second session began at 2 :36 p. m., with the President in 
the chair. According to the fixt program prepared by the Cor- 
responding Secretary, the Society proceeded at once to the 
hearing of communications, in the following order : 

Professor E. Gkast, of Smith College: Smith College tablets of the 
period of the First Babyloniaa Dynasty. 

Nearly a score of tablets from the collection at Smith College, 
presented in facsimile, transliteration, and translation. They com- 
prise court agreements, sales, loans, leases, receipts, and lists from 
the reigns of Samsuiluna, Abi-eshua, Ammiditana, etc. One espe- 
cially interesting tablet is a legal document concerning the family 
status of a sacred woman of the god Ramman. 

Professor A. 'U. W. Jacksox, of Columbia University; Aihled etymo- 
logical notes on the Old Persian Inscrijdions. ( Presented in brief abstract 
by the Corresponding Secretary.) 

(1) Etymological support of the interpretation of OP. tnn'iitha 
as a verbal foitii, moaning ‘he fled.' (2) A possible additional item 
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of testimony from the Baluchi that the adjective 01'. uviimrsuni.' 
means ‘by a natural death,’ (3) Brief etymological comments on 
some other OP. words. 

Professor L. C. B.vrket, of Trinity College; Hindu sculpture and archi 
tecture. 

If the conclusions of the modern ]>sychology of Ix^auty be accoptc'!, 
there appear reasons v.hy later Hindu sculjtture falls far sliort ot 
high attainment: the effort to portray the spiritual by violating the 
laws of matter and by misrepresenting its organizeil forms i.s an 
illogical proceeding, as might be expected from artists who handled 
a material whose very existence was hehl to be an illusion. The abn.-. 
of architecture seem to hold it back from the greatest faults of Hindii 
sculpture. 

Professor J. H. BRE.\STfg), of the University of Cliicago: The earlier' 
boats on the Nile. (Illustrated with photographic projections.) — Remarks 
by Mr. Schoff and Dr. Nies. 

Professor E. AV. Hopkin’S, of Yale University: Indie and Indian religious 
parallels. [Printed in the Jovrn'.vl, .37. 72-84.] — Remarks by Professor- 
Carnoy and Jastrow. 

Dr. J. B. Nies, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: Is CMMAki the correct reading for 
the ideogram GIS-UB ^‘^ — Remarks by Professor Clay. 

The author has in his collection •a tablet in which the city Umma is 
mentioned written not as usual, but VMilAki. This does 

not prove that the latter is the same as the former, but it points in 
that direction, and it does prove that there was a city named Umma 
in Babylonia. 

Professor K. Fi'Lleutox, of the OIrerlin School of Theology: Doe.» 
Isaiah teach the inviolability of Jerusalem at Is. 10. 5-l.r? — Remarks by 
Professor Arnold. 

The chief problem of anti-Assyrian prophecies is whether Isaiah 
taught the inviolability of Zion. Is. 10. -3-1-5 is the key to these proplu'- 
cies. Ys. 1.3-15 and vs. 5-7a indicate a contrast lietween Jahweh's and 
Assyria’s theories of Assyria’s conquests. Jahweh’s theory: Assyria is 
his instrument of punishment; Assyria’s theory: Assyria conquers in it.s 
own power. Vs. 7b-12 indicate a contrast l)etween Jahweh ’s and Assy- 
ria 's plans. Jahweh's plan: chastisement, Jerusalem to be ultimately 
saved; Assyria’s plan: destruction. A's. 7b-12 in their jiresent form 
are secondary. Conclusion .- Dai-ah does tn.t te.ach the inviolability of 
.lerusalem. 

Professor J. A. Montgomery, of the I'niversity of Pciiusylvaiiia ; A 
Christian incantation howl in the ‘ Manichaean ' scrijd. 

An example of a well-known cla.ss of - harms from Babylonia, writtc: 
on the inside of clay Ixiwls, in an Aramaii- liiah-it. This case i-- 
unique, as the charm includes, along with the iii'.o.ation of j-agau ami 
•Jewish deities and angeU. also the Triidta'da.-i forni:d;i. 

Profe.ssor C. C. Torrey, of A'ale University: Three pa-sages f;oin tie 
Koran; 1. The shdhfulat al-hcl'i '3. 103,. 2. ‘The ilo-g Tlaiftv' 1'. s, 

17t. ,\n oniendatiuu of the t-’xt 'lil, 14 . 
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The Corresponding Secretary then presented in abstract 
papers submitted by members unable to be present at the 
sessions, in the following order: 

Dr. F. E. Blake and Dr. A. Ember, of Johns Hopkins University: A 
new Hebrew Grammar. 

The authors have felt the need of a practical Hebrew grammar, and 
the present work is an attempt to supply that want. It is believed 
that the combined labors of two scholars, one especiaUy interested in 
linguistic science and one with a native command of Hebrew, will 
produce a work better adapted to the needs of students than any 
yet publisht. 

The grammar will consist of two volumes, the first containing all 
the most essential facts, and the second enlarging on and supple- 
menting the first. The chief features of the work will be: scientific 
accuracy, practical arrangement, simplification of difficult points, con- 
versation, chrestomathy. 

Dr. F. B. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The etymology of 
the Semitic particle Tea, ‘like’; (b) The compound particle fct-tm in 
Hebrew. — Kemarks by Professor Haupt. 

(a) The Semitic particle Tea is supposed by many to be a noun 
meaning ‘likeness’ standing in the construct state before a genitive. 
It seems, however, to be identical with the demonstrative element Tc 
which occurs in many demonstrative pronouns, e. g. Arabic dhalika, 
Aramaic dek, Ethiopic zeku, etc. That such is the case seems to be 
shown by the fact that comparative particles meaning ‘as, so,’ in 
other languages are often derived from pronominal elements; e. g. 
EngUsh so and as (originaUy also) are connected with the Indo- 
European pronominal root sva (Skt. sva, Lat. suns, ‘his, her’), etc. 

(b) The compound particle ki-im has a variety of meanings depend- 
ing on the various meanings of ki and itn. Its most important mean- 
ing is ‘but’ after a negative, German sondern. In this meaning it 
referred originally to what preceded, the adversative idea referring 
to what follows being developed as the result of the coUocation. In 
such a sentence in Hebrew as ‘the horse is not white kut black’ the 
original meaning was either ‘the horse is not white, if not (so, then) 
black’ or ‘ . . . not white, verily not, (it is) black.’ Both concep- 
tions are supported by parallels in other languages. 

Professor E. W. Fat, of the University of Texas: Indo-Iranian direction 
adjectives. 

Notes on the etymology of several such adjectives: ji-h-md-, pos- 
terius anc, etc. 

Dr. B. Latjeer, of the Field Museum of Natural History; The vigesimal 
and decimal systems in the Ainu numerals, and some remarks on Ainu 
phonology. 

In the first part of this paper an analysis is given of the numerals 
common to the three principal dialects of Ainu, those of Yezo, Sag- 
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halin, anti Kuril. This system is thoroly vigesimal, the number 5 
being exprest by the word for ‘hand’ and the highest unit being 
20. Years ago the writer found in the southeastern part of Saghalin 
also a decimal system of counting, hitherto unknown. It is shown 
that this progress was made under the influence of the Manehu, who 
establisht some kind of suzerainty over Saghalin in the ISth century. 
The second part of the investigation is devoted to a discussion of the 
phonetics of the Ainu speech with special reference to the Saghalin 
dialect, the writer comparing his own data and conclusions with the 
observations recently made by a Polish scholar, Pil'sudski, and Abbe 
Eousselot. An attempt is made at reconstructing the ancient con- 
sonantal system of the language, which bears no resemblance to any 
language with which Ainu has erroneously been compared, that is, 
Altaic, Indo-European, Semitic, or Bask. Ainu is at present an iso- 
lated language, its congeners, if they ever existed, being extinct long 
ago. 

Dr. I. M. C.VS.VKOWICZ, of the D. S. National Museum: Jewish amulets 
in the United States National Museum. [Printed in the JOURX.VL, 37. 
43-56.] 

Dr. Moses Seidel, of Johns Hopkins University: f as an old plural end- 
ing of the Hebrew noun. 

The schedule of papers for the session being thus completed, 
the Society proceeded to the consideration of items of business 
not taken up at the morning session. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 
The Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the follow- 
ing report ; 

The work of cataloguing the Library, which was made possible by gen- 
erous gifts from Professor J. E. Jewett and appropriations from the 
Society’s treasury, is now practically completed. Besides the regular 
catalog, there has been prepared a shelf-list, which will be used in the 
printing of the catalog for distribution to the members. 

Professor Torrey has very kindly rendered valuable services in connec- 
tion with the Turkish books in Arabic characters, as well as the Turkish 
and Arabic manuscripts; and Professor Hopkins has been helpful in the 
listing of the Sanskrit works. The Librarian wishes to express here liis 
gratitude to these scholars. The books in Chinese and Japanese h.ave been 
classified by students acquainted with these languages. There remain 
about 50 Arabic books and 50 Turkish books ui Armenian characters, which 
the Librarian hopes to see catalogued without delay. 

It is hoped that the printed list may be in the hands of the members 
before the next meeting. The cost of publishing it, estimated to be 
between five and six hundred dollars, will be covered, if at all possible. 
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Tvithout recourse to the funds of the Society. A gilt of $100 for this 
purpose has been received from Mrs. James B. Nies; other gifts that the 
Librarian hoped to be able to announce have not yet materialized. 

The Librarian takes this occasion to repeat that he is ready to lend 
the books of the Society to the members. In this way the Library can 
be of service especially to those far removed from the large libraries of 
the land. 

The following is a list of the principal accessions during the past year: 
The Dinkard, ed. by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, vol. 15. 

An Expression of the Lore of the Avesta, by Lawrence H. MUls. 

A List of Personal Names from the Temple School of Nippur, by Edward 
Chiera. 

Public Administration in Ancient India, by Pramathanath Banerjea. 

South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, by H. Krishna Sastri. 
Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore, no. 1, by R. Narasimhachar. 

Le Livre de la Creation et de I’Histoire, by Cl. Huart. 

Tarikh-i Jahan-Gusha of Juwayni, by Mirza Muhammad of Qazwln. 
Aerpatastan and Nirangastan . . . tr. by Sohrab Jamshedjee Bulsara. 
The Coming and Passing of Zoroaster, by Ruby. 

The Poetry of Ancient Persia, by M. Pithawalla. 

The Tribes and Castes of the Central Prorinces of India, by R. V. Russell, 
vols. 1, 2, 4. 

The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat al-Qulub, by Hamd Allah Mustaufi 
al-Qazvini. 

The Origins of the Islamic State, by Ahmad ibn Yahya, called al-Baladhuri, 
tr. P. K. Hitti, vol. 1. 

The Shans, by W. W. Cochrane, vol. 1. 

Some Principles of Algonquin Word-formation, by W. Jones. 

An Account of the Different Existing Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, by 
S. K. Belvalkar. 

Introduction to Indonesian Linguistics, by R. Brandstetter. 

The Educational Directory of India, 1916. 


ELECTION OF HONORARY MEMBERS 
The Corresponding Secretarj' then presented the report of 
the Directors regarding new members, recommending the elec- 
tion of 72 corporate and 2 honorary members. In order 
to give the Directors opportunity for further consideration, 
it was voted to postpone the election of corporate members 
to a subsequent session. The honorary members were elected 
by unanimous vote, as follows : 


Professor Edouard Chavanxes 
Professor Si'LV.Aix Levi 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1917-1918 
The committee appointed to nominate ofSeers for the year 
1917-1918, consisting of Dr. Charles J. Ogden, Mr. Wilfred H. 
Schoff, and Dr. James B. Nies, presented its report thru Dr. 
Ogden, as follows : 

President — Pi’ofessor Charles C. Toney, of New Haveu. 

Vice Presidents — Professor Biehard J. H. Gottheil, of New York; Pro- 
fessor Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore; Professor Henry Preserved 
Smith, of New York. 

Corresponding Secretary — Professor Fi-anklin Edgertoii, of Philadelphia. 
Eecording Secretary — Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 

Treasurer — Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 

Librarian — Professor Albert T. Claj’, of New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal — Professor James A. Montgomery, of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 

Directors, Class of 19&0 — Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore; Professor 
James Richard Jewett, of Cambridge; Professor Roland G. Kent, of 
Philadelphia. 

The officers thus nominated were thereupon duly elected. 

The Society then adjourned for the day. 

THIRD SESSION 

The third session began at 9:32 .v. m. on Wednesday morning, 
in the House of the Academy, with the President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a telegram from Professor 
Gildersleeve in which he thankt the Society for its message of 
greeting and sent best wishes for the success of the meeting. 

The following communication was then presented : 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Y'ale T.’'niversity : The need of an American 
Oriental Review. — Remarks by Professors Ijanman, Clay, and Barton. 

After the discussion it was voted to refer the question of the 
establishment of an American Oriental Review to the Publica- 
tion Committee with power to take action, if feasible. 

The reading of communications was continued, as follows : 

Mr, L. Doiilxi-\x, of the American Geographical Society: The site of 
Constantinople: a factor of historical value. (Presented in abstract by 
the Corresponding Secretary.) [Printed iu the Jourx.vl, .37. 57-71.] 
Professor C. R. I..vxji-VN, of Harvard University: The Harvard Oriental 
Series: its purpose and setbacks and progress. — Remarks by Mr. tVester- 
mayr, Professor Fullerton, Dr. Coomaraswamy, and Professor Barton. 
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This series, founded about twenty-five years ago by Professor Lan- 
man with the aid of the late Henry Clarke Warren, consists of texts 
and translations of the literary monuments of ancient India, and of 
investigations concerning the history and religious antiquities of India. 
The war is hampering the whole undertaking in the gravest manner, 
in part because the contributors are scholars of Europe and India, in 
part because the Oriental printing is done at Oxford and Bombay. In 
spite of all this, however, 21 volumes are out, 3 nearly finisht vol- 
umes are held up by the war, and 8 are in press and should be ready 
in a few weeks — 32 in all — while yet others are far advanst in prepa- 
ration or nearly ready in manuscript. 

The Society voted to extend its congratulations to Professor 
Lanman on the splendid results of his labors in conducting this 
great enterprise. 

Further communications were then presented, in the follow- 
ing order: 

Professor J. Morgenstern, of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: 
Semitic birth ceremonies and the rite of circumcision. — Eemarks by Pro- 
fessor Jastrow and Dr. Kyle. 

Various peculiar rites were performed by Semitic peoples at child- 
birth, such as offering a tabu-sacrifice, cutting the child’s first hair, 
rubbing the child with salt, etc. At birth and for seven days there- 
after a child was thought to be under the influence of evil spirits 
and therefore tabu. It was freed by the performance of these rites, 
usually on the eighth day after birth. Similar rites were performed 
at other critical moments of life (puberty, marriage, etc.), when danger 
from evil spirits threatened. 

Professor A. J. Carnot, of the University of Pennsylvania: Healing 
gods and storm-gods in Iran. 

The relation between storm, fertility, and healing powers found by 
Professor Hopkins in the Vedic god Indra is present in other Indian 
deities and in the religions of other peoples. It is especially clear 
in the Persian healing hero FarTdun, and one can demonstrate that it 
existed also in Irman (Aryaman), in the sacred tree g<7kard, etc. 

Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: The Son of Man. — 
Eemarks by Professors Schmidt, Breasted, Werren, Montgomery, and Mor- 
genstern, and reply by Professor Haupt. 

‘Son of man’ is the common Aramaic term for ‘man.’ The orig- 
inal meaning is ‘son of a man,’ not a ‘son of a nobody’ (Assyr. 
mar la-mdman). In the Code of Hammurapi mar amili, ‘son of a 
man,’ denotes a ‘full-bom man,’ while mitAfeinn is a ‘free-bom man. ’ 
The primary connotation of the term ‘son of man’ was ‘gentleman’; 
afterwards it was employed for ‘man’ in general, and ‘man’ may 
be used for ‘one’ and ‘I’: ‘A man cannot do it’ may mean ‘One 
cannot do it’ or ‘I cannot do it.’ This was the original meaning of 
the phrase in the Gospels (cf. Matthew 7. 20; 11. 19). 
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Dr. J. E. Abbott, of Summit, E. J.: Dnyaneshwar, the Maharashtra 
saiut and poet. — Remarks by Professor Hopkins. 

The tradition in Western India that Dnyaneshwar rvas the first 
in the line of Marathi poets has strong corroboration. He lived dur- 
ing the reign of Eamchandra, and a short note at the end of his 
commentary on the Bhagavad-gita gives the date of the completion 
of that work as 1290 A. D. His purpose in composing in Marathi was 
that the common people might understand their own scriptures and 
profit thereby. His writings are not now easily understood by the 
people because of their obsolete form and vocabulary, but they are 
highly and justly honored. Thousands of pilgrims visit his shrine each 
year. 

Professor M. Jastrow, Jb., of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Sumerian and Akkadian calendar. — Remarks by Professors Haupt and 
Barton. 

A study of the various calendars in use in Babylonia and Assyria 
at different periods, on the basis of a renewed stmiy of the text 5 
Rawlinson, pi. 43, supplemented by the nomenclature in early business 
documents, in Cappadocian and Elamitie texts, and in the historical 
and astrological literature of Babylonia and Assyria. The Sumerian 
calendar is based on a year beginning in the fall; the Akkadian, on one 
beginning in the spring. 

It was voted to reconvene at 2:30 p. m. (instead of at 2 p. ji.. 
as planned) , and the Society then, at 12 ;43 p. m.. took a recess 
until the time set. 


FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was opened at 2 :50 p. m., with the Presi- 
dent in the chair, and the presentation of papers was resumed, 
as follows: 

Dr. M. G. Kyle, of Philadelphia, Pa.: A new solution of the Penta- 
teuchal problem. — Remarks by Professor Morgenstern and additional 
observations by the author. 

A brief and popular statement of a very extended study based on 
the use of words in the Hebrew original and upon a technical clas- 
sification of the Pentateuchal laws. The results furnish a very 
simple and satisfactory explanation of the peculiarities of style in 
different parts of the Pentateuch and afford an interesting and some- 
what surprising comparison with the divisions of the Pentateuch 
suggested by the current Doeiunentary Hypothesis. 

Professor F. Edgebtox, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Kash- 
mirian Pancatantra, and its position among versions of the Paneatantra. 

^ There are 5 streams of tradition of the Pancatantra. 1. The Kash- 
mirian Pancatantra, or Tantrakhyayika (discovered about 1903; 
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imperfectly ed. by J. Hertel) : the closest of the extant versions to 
the original, but still very far from it (esp. in numerous addi- 
tions). 2. Pahlavi (Syriae, Arabic): based on an old Skt. text 
probably superior to the Tantrakhyayika. 3, ‘N-W’ (whence the 
Southern and Nepalese versions, Hitopadesa) : abbreviated; other- 
wise original, i. Brhatkatha: greatly abbreviated; poetic, hence 
unoriginal in details. 5. SimpUcior: generally speaking farthest from 
the original; expanded. — All these five are derived ultimately from 
one lost ‘TJrtext’: no closer relationship between any of them is 
demonstrable. 

Professor N. Schmidt, of Cornell University: The two recensions of 
Slavonic Enoch. 

It is generally recognixed that we possess two different recensions 
of Slavonic Enoch, one longer than the other. Charles and Bon- 
wetsch regard the longer recension as the more original, and the 
shorter as an incomplete edition. The difficulty with this view is 
that the latter would then by accident, since intention is inconceivable, 
have left out just those passages and turns of expression that have 
been relied upon to prove that the work was written in Greek by an 
Alexandrian Jew. The two recensions are most naturally explained 
on the supposition that the shorter text represents the first Slavonic 
translation made from a Greek version of a Hebrew or Aramaic 
original, while the other is a later Slavonic version made from a 
different Greek manuscript which had been amplified by some Alex- 
andrian copyist. 

Mr. W. H. ScHOFF, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum: Naviga- 
tion to the Far East under the Koman Empire. 

Professor H. J. Cadbubt, of Haverford College: An English version of 
the word-play in Amos 8. 1, 2. — Remarks by Professor Haupt and Dr. 
Kyle. 

Dr. W. F. Albright, of Johns Hopkins University: Gilgames and 
Engidu, Babylonian genii of fertility. 

Engidu is identical with Gira-Sakan, a god of fecundity and 
specifically of animal husbandry. Apparently there are two principal 
Sakan types : a native one, associated with the gazelle, and an 
exotic, perhaps Gutean, ass-divinity. The heroic figure on archaic 
cylinders, impregnating a gazelle, is §akan. Gilgames, primarily a 
god of sprouting vegetation, also represents the sun as the power 
causing growth. The oldest forms of his name, (d)Gis-gibil-ga-mes 
and (d) Gis-gilU-gin-mes, both stand for * {d)Gis-giMl-gan-mes, 'the 
torch [elsewhere an epithet of Gilgames as sun-god] of Gan-mes [the 
hero of fecundity, cf. ullcin-mes ‘senator’],’ which is thus, like 
Engidu, a secondary theophorous name. 


Professor Breasted gave a brief account of the inception and 
publication of his book ‘Ancient Times : A History of the Early 
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World,’ which, altho a high-sehool textbook, contains fully 220 
pages devoted to Oriental histoiy. 

The Corresponding Secretary then presented the following 
paper in abstract, the author being unable to be present at the 
sessions : 

Miss M. H. Gaeckleb, of Edinboro, Pa.; A study of the aorist, imper- 
fect, and perfect tenses in the Eig-Veda, early and late. 

In the earliest period of the Eig-Veda, the aorist and imperfect 
are used without difference; the aorist expresses duration of time, or 
is used historically or in narration, in conjunction with and equiva- 
lent to the imperfect and the perfect. But in the latest Eig-Veda 
period only the imperfect and perfect tenses are used narratively, 
and the aorist has the value that it has in the later classical Skt. — 
that is, it expresses an event which happened in the immediate past. 
Especially in the early period, aU the past tenses may be used for 
the present also, since it is impossible to establish a definite boundary 
between what is and what has been. 

The Society then proceeded to the consideration of items of 
business postponed from previous sessions and those appointed 
for this session. 

MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY 

It was reported that, in pursuance of action taken by the 
Directors at the meeting in Washington in 1916, steps had 
been taken toward the formation of a Middle West Branch of 
the Society, and that a meeting of Orientalists of the West 
had been held at Chicago on January 27th, 1917 (see the report 
of the Proceedings printed in the Joubnal, 36. 423-425). Pro- 
fessor Jastrow reported that the Directors recommended the 
adoption of four additional articles of the By-Laws, to provide 
for the organization of branches of the Society. The first three 
of the articles submitted were adopted without a single dissent- 
ing vote, as follows; 

Abttcle X. To provide for seieutiflc meetings of groups of members 
living at too great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, 
branches may be organized with the approval of the Directors. The 
details of organization are to be left to those forming a branch thus 
authorized, subject to formal ratification by the Directors. 

Article XI. Upon the formation of a branch, the officers chosen shall 
have the right to propose for corporate membership in the Society such 
persons as may seem eligible to them, and, pending ratification according 
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to Article IV of the Constitution, these candidates shall receive the 
Journal and all notices issued by the Society. 

Article XII. The annual fee of the members of a branch shall be 
collected by the Treasurer of the Society in the usual manner, and in 
order to defray the current expenses of a branch the Directors shall author- 
ize the Treasurer of the Society to forward from time to time to the duly 
authorized ofiBcer of the branch such sums as may seem proper to the 
Treasurer. The accounts of the Treasurer of the branch shall be audited 
annually and a statement of the audit shall be sent to the Treasurer of 
the Society to be included in his annual report. 

After discussion of the final article to provide for representa- 
tion of a branch on the Board of Directors, it was voted to refer 
it back to the Directors for further consideration. 

REPOET OP THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 
The report of the Editors of the Journal was presented by 
Professor Montgomery, as follows : 

The Editors beg to report the completion of Volume 36 of the Journal, 
consisting of 460 pages, in the usual four parts, the first of which was 
edited by their very esteemed predecessor. Professor Torrey. The volume, 
which was to have been dedicated to Dr. William Hayes Ward in com- 
memoration of his 80th birthday, now bears his name on the title-page 
In Memoriam. 

The size of the volume has not been decreased, altho the cost of printing 
is considerably greater here than abroad and the price of paper is rapidly 
rising. We suggest that contributors practise the greatest economy in 
the use of unusual types and assist in keeping down the expense by the 
most careful preparation of their copy. 

In addition to the longer papers, which must constitute the permanent 
value of the Journal, we desire to encourage the contribution of Brief 
Notes, on subjects of fresh and original interest, which will probably be 
read by a wider circle of our constituency than the long papers. A 
department of Personalia, which we have established, will also serve 
for the exchange of personal news in the Oriental world. 

We expect hereafter to publish the Journal in five parts, and at the 
same time to make its year coincide with the calendar year. To accom- 
plish this, volume 37 (for 1917) will appear in four parts, in May, July, 
October, and December. Volume 38 (for 1918) will appear in February. 
April, June, October, and December. It will be noticed that the last digit 
of the volume number thus becomes the same as that of the year of 
publication — a coincidence of decided practical value. 

Arrangements are being completed with the Yale University Press for 
that corporation to act as our publisher. It will handle all the business 
of circulation and sale of copies, and we shall have the advantage of 
having the Journal included in its trade-lists. 
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In conclusion we welcome the increase of the scholarly assets of the 
Society furnished by the recently organized Middle West Branch, the 
profits of which are already accruing to the Journal. 


ELECTION OP MEMBERS 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society: 


HONORARY MEMBER 
Mr. Leonard W. King 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Mr. T. George Allen, 

Mr. Lament Barbour, 

Mr. Carl W. Bishop, 

Mr. Maurice Block, 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, 

Mr. Gustav von Brauehitseh, 
Miss Caroline May Breyfogle, 
Kev. Chas. D. Brokenshire, 

Mr. Ludlow S. Bull, 

Prof. Moses Buttenwieser, 

Mr. E. H. Byrne, 

Mr. Augustus Stiles Carrier, 

Mr. Arthur H. Clark, 

Kabbi Samuel S. Cohen, 

Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
Mr. Edwin Sanford Crandon, 
Hon. Alexander DelMar, 

Mr. Gotthard Deutseh, 

Dr. George 8. Duncan, 

Mr. William F. Edgerton, 

Mr. Granville D. Edwards, 

Mr. Albert W. Ellis, 

Mr. Eugene Fair, 

Eev. Dr. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, 
Prof. John Fryer, 

Mr. Carl Gaenssle, 

Mr. Alexander B. Galt, 

Eev. Eaymond F. Gavin, 

Eev. A. H. Godbey, 

Mr. Edward A. Henry, 

Mr. EmE G. Hirsch, 

Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeek, 

Mr. Fred T. Kelly, 

Mr. J. L. Kingsbury, 

Dr. K. Kohler, 

Mr. George S. S. Kukhi, 


Mrs. Fletcher Ladd, 

Prof. G. Landstrom, 

Dr. Kenneth 8. Latourette, 
Eabbi Morris 8. Lazaron, 

Mr. Gerson B. Levi, 

Rabbi Felix A. Levy, 

Prof. Albert Howe Lybyer, 

Mr. Walter A. Maier, 

Mr. Shiphy E. Malouf, 

Rabbi Louis L. Mann, 

Mr. 8. H. Markowitz, 

Mr. John Martin, 

Rev. John A. Maynard, 

Mr. Frederick McCormick, 

Mr. J. F. McLaughlin, 

Mr. Theophile J. Meek, 

Mr. Walter MEler, 

Hon. WiUiam Phillips, 

Rabbi Julius J. Price, 

Prof. Eduard Prokosch, 

Mr. Charles Lynn Pyatt, 

Mr. George H. Richardson, 

Dr. J. G. Rosengarten, 

Dr. Moses Seidel, 

Mr. O. R. Sellers, 

Mr. H. B. Sharman, 

Mr. Joseph Stolz, 

Prof. Herbert Cushing Tobnan, 
Rev. Samuel W. Wass, 

Mr. Thomas Wearing, 

Mr. Herbert L. WElett, 

Dr. Henry A. Wolfson, 

Prof. WUliam H. Wood, 

Miss Marguerite Woodward, 

Dr. J. E. Wrench, 

Mr. J. Hubert Zimmerman. 


It was annoiinst for the Directors that the next annual meet- 
ing would be held at New Haven on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of Easter Week, April 2d, 3d, and 4th, 1918. 
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The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors 
had considered the possibility of obtaining the removal of the 
restriction as to place of meeting, and that they recommended, 
after careful investigation and report on the part of a special 
committee, the adoption of a resolution to present the following 
petition to the General Court of the State of Massachusetts : 

To the Bonorable, 

The General Court of the State of Massachusetts: 

The American Oriental Society, a corporation incorporated by the 
laws of Massachusetts, hereby respectfully petitions your honorable body 
to enact an amendment to the act of the year 1891, entitled ‘An Act 
to authorize the American Oriental Society to hold its meetings without 
the Commonwealth’ (Stat. Mass. 1891, C 335), by striking out of Section 
1 of the aforesaid Act the words: ‘provided, however, that said society 
shall meet within this Commonwealth at least once in three years.’ 

The purpose of the proposed amendment is to afford the Society greater 
liberty in the choice of places of meeting. While the Society would, in 
case the petition is granted, expect to continue to meet occasionally in 
Massachusetts, nevertheless present-day conditions, and the rapid growth 
of the Society, render it essential to its welfare and the furtherance of 
its objects that it be allowed this greater liberty. Complete freedom of 
action in regard to place of meeting is allowed to the American Folk-Lore 
Society, under a provision of its charter (Stat. Mass. 1893, C 389), 
which permits it to hold meetings without the Commonwealth, absolutely. 
The American Oriental Society is therefore encouraged to hope that your 
honorable body will see fit to accord the same privilege to this Society. 

BespectfuUy submitted, 

, President, 

, Recording Secretary, 

, Corresponding Secretary, 

for the American Oriental Society. 

It was unanimously voted, 26 members being present, to pre- 
sent this petition to the General Court of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Professor Jastrow, as chairman of a committee of the Direc- 
tors to consider a number of projects suggested for a proposed 
American Oriental Series, reported that the Directors askt the 
Society to give its endorsement to the three projects considered 
and approved by the committee, so that steps could be taken for 
their publication if funds were obtained for the purpose. The 
projects recommended for endorsement were: 
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1. A Tagalog Grammar, by Dr. Frank E. Blake, wliicli is ready for the 

press. 

2. A Pali Dictionary, which is urgently needed and would form a most 

valuable contribution to Indology. 

3. A new Assyrian Dictionary to supplement those hitherto publisht. 

It was voted to give the approval of the Society to the three 
projects of publication. 

On motion, the following resolution was unanimously adopted ; 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its thanks to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences for welcoming the Society to 
its House, to the Harvard Club and the College Club for extending 
courtesies to the members, and to the Committee of Arrangements and 
the local members for the thoughtful and generous provision made for the 
comfort and entertainment of those attending the meeting. 

The President then announst the following appointments: 

Committee of Arrangements for 1918: Professors Clay, Hopkins, and 
F. W. 'Williams, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

Committee on Nominations: Professors Schmidt, E. G. Kent, and 'Wor- 
rell. 

Auditors: Professor F. W. Williams and Professor Hopkins. 

The Corresponding Secretary then read abstracts of three 
papers, as follows : 

Professor A. Embeb, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) New Semite- 
Egyptian words; (b) Some African words in Old Egyptian. 

(a) Hnm ‘ram’ (preserved only in the name of the god Khnum) : 
Arab, hamal ‘lamb, ram’; lipd ‘thigh’; Arab, fahid ‘thigh’; sm 
‘plant’ (Pyramid Texts): Assyr. sammu ‘plant’; tpnn ‘cumin’: 
Assyr. tappinu ‘cumin’ (?); hdb ‘slay’: Arab, hadaba ‘slay’; 
mnt ‘the god Monti’: Heb. meleTcb. ‘king’; mnw ‘Min’: Arab. 
Manat ; etc. 

(b) Eg. nfr ‘be good, beautiful’: Bedanye enfer ‘be sweet’; Eg. 
hj ‘husband’: Bedanye hij ‘husband’; Eg. mr ‘chisel’ (preserved 
only in the sign value of the chisel): Amharic mdro ‘chisel’; Eg. 
dng ‘dwarf’: Amharic denh ‘dwarf’; Eg. fnd ‘nose’: Amharic 
afengd ‘nose’; etc. 

Professor P. Hatjpt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The last words 
from the cross; (b) The Babylonian origin of the term ‘naphtha.’ 

(a) The first 2 lines of Ps. 22 are corrupt; instead of eli, eli we 
must read ele-eli, ‘ to my God, ’ and this should stand at the begin- 
ning of the second line, while ‘my God’ at the beginning of the 
second line should be prefixt to the first. 

(b) The term ‘naphtha’ must be derived from Assyr. nabdtu (or 
napdtu) ‘to shine.’ 
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Professor J. A. Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) 
The Babylonian nishu, ‘oath,’ in the Hadad Inscription, lines 28, 29; (b) 
Last lines of the South- Arabic text, Glaser 282. 

(b) Interpretation on the basis of PTH = ‘law’ and SM‘ =‘ wit- 
ness’ (see Honunel, Sudarabisehe Chrestomathie, p. 115). 

The Society adjourned at 5 :47 p. m., to meet for a few minutes 
in the evening at the call of the President. 

SPECIAL SESSION 

A brief session was held at the Hotel Brunswick, on Wednes- 
day evening, in the course of the annual dinner, beginning at 
8 :43 p. M., with the President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors 
submitted the following revised form of the proposed Article 
XIII of the By-laws, with their recommendation for its 
adoption : 

Article XIII. The President and Secretary of any branch duly author- 
ized as provided under Article X shall have the right to sit ex officio with 
the Directors at their meetings and to take part in their deliberations. 

On motion, this addition to the By-laws was adopted by a 
unanimous vote, and the formal session for the consideration of 
business was adjourned at 8 :45 p. m. 


The following communications were presented by title: 

Dr. W. F. Albright; Mesopotamian vine-goddesses. 

Professor L. C, Barret: An objection to the group-theory of religion. 
Professor C. E. Conant: Analogic changes in Indonesian numerals. 
Professor K. Fullerton: Extracts from a Kodak journal in Syria and 
Palestine, 1914. 

Professor P. Haupt: Semites, Hebrews, Israelites, Jews. 

Professor E. W. Hopkins: ludra and other gods of war and fertility 
combined. 

Professor E. W. Hopkins: The origin of the ablative ease. 



ANCIENT BABYLONIAN EXPRESSIONS 
OF THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT 

THE PRESIDENTIAE ADDKESS EOB 1917* 

George A. Barton 
Bryn Mawr College 

There is no more fascinating field of study than the attempts 
of men to come into relationship with the unseen powers of the 
universe. These attempts vary with intellectual development 
all the way from the materialistic attempts of the savage to the 
spiritual and ethical conceptions of the highest religious systems. 
The most interesting phases of religious expression are those 
found at the two extremes of the evolutionary curve. Naturally 
no early system of religious thought can equal in interest that 
which stands at the verge of present knowledge and seeks to 
interpret the eternal mystery to the needs of present-day life. 
Next in interest, however, to this is the study of religious begin- 
nings. There is about them something of the freshness of child- 
hood, and we delight in following their thought as we delight in 
the expressions of children. It is because the Babylonian expres- 
sions of the religious spirit are expressions from the childhood 
of our race, that they become fascinating and important. It is 
true that they do not belong to the earliest childhood — they do 
not come from the period of savage life— but they express the 
religious conceptions, emotions, and aspirations of a great 
nation, composed by the amalgamation of two great races, just 
after the threshold between savage and civilized life had been 
passed. Ancient Babylonia had, in the whole course of its 
history, no great prophet to transform its religion. So far as 
we know no one attempted to do even what Amenophis IV tried 
unsuccessfully to do in Egj’pt. No prophet or reformer, like 
Amos, or Zarathushtra, or Gautama, or Vardhamana, or Lao-tse, 
transformed religious thought and created in Babylonia a posi- 
tive religion. No philosophers like the authors of the Upanishads 
and the projectors of the later systems of India, or like Socrates 


* Delivered before the American Oriental Society in Boston, April 10, 
1917. 
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and Plato, subordinated the comparatively primitive concep- 
tions of the universe to a more intellectual system of thought, 
and no great teacher like Confucius made these conceptions 
subordinate to an ethical system. Ethical conceptions were not 
lacking. For example in the Maqlu incantation-texts (2.81-84) 
we come upon this protestation of lofty conduct — a passage that 
reveals the Babylonian ideal of personal life : — 

Those who were dying, I made to live; 

Those who were cursed, I guided aright; 

Those who were perishing, I rehabilitated; 

Those who were weak, I strengthened. 

This bit of ethical perception is, however, buried in a mass of 
ritual intended for exorcism. The compiler of the text betrays 
no conception that it was more important than the statements 
about spooks and vampires and the charmed words for their 
control by which it is surrounded. 

If then, we would make a fair estimate of ancient Babylonian 
expressions of the religious spirit, we must compare them not 
with the sayings of Hebrew prophets, or the Gathas of Zoroaster, 
or the utterances of India’s philosophers and reformers, or the 
teachings of Lao-tse or Confucius, but with the religious 
utterances of Egypt, of Vedic India, and of China before the 
rise of her sages. 

In Chinese literature some primitive religious expression has 
survived in the Shu King, or ancient book of history, the Shih 
King, or book of poetry, and the Li Ki, or book of rites. The 
revelation made by these books is reinforced by the survival in 
Chinese life of the belief in spirits, and the perpetuation in the 
state religion of an ancient ritual that finds many parallels in 
Babylonian ceremonial. 

The Babylonian liturgies afford us glimp.ses of stately cere- 
monies on which great reliance was placed in maintaining 
friendly relations with the supernatural powers, and the one 
fact that stands out most prominently is that to the ancient 
Babylonians as to the Chinese the universe was peopled with 
myriads of invisible spirits. In Babylonia, China, and Egypt 
charms against spirits, exorcisms, and magic abounded. As 
yet, however, no Babylonian parallels have been discovered to 
parts of the Chinese Shih King, or book of poetry, or to the 
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love-poetry of the ancient Egyptians. The Babylonians shared 
with other peoples the tender passion. From Egypt love poems 
have come in which one finds such stanzas as this : — 

New wine it is to hear thy voice; 

I live for hearing it. 

To see thee with each look, 

Is better than eating and drinking.^ 

Similarly in the pre-Confucian Shih King, or Book of Odes, 
there come to us from China, among poems that have more or 
less connection with the ritual, stanzas like this.- — 

If you will love me dear, my lord. 

I’ll pick up my skirts and cross the ford; 

But if from your heart you turn me out . . . 

Well you’re not the only man about. 

You silly, silly, silliest loutl- 

If, however, any of the ancient Babylonians committed such 
sentiments as these to a clay tablet, it has not been discovered. 
If one of them ever directed a sonnet to his lady’s eyebrow, he 
would seem to have been of too frugal a turn of mind to waste 
good clay in giving it permanence. Some few chronicles have 
come down to us from early times, but for the rest the literature 
consists of endless commercial transactions and religious epics, 
hymns, liturgies, and incantations. 

The poetry of the Sumerians of Babylonia was in form of the 
simplest sort. Most of it consists of lines of similar length which 
make rude parallelisms. At times the length of these lines is 
very unequal. In some of the compositions a rhythm is apparent 
as one passes from line to line, but at times this also fails us. 
Sometimes as in some of the Hebrew Psalms a refrain is brought 
in at intervals, but such occurrences are not frequent. In parts 
of some of the penitential psalms a refrain occurs in every 
alternate line, as in Psalm 136 of the Psalter. These points may 
be briefly illustrated by quotations from a hymn to the mother 
goddess translated by Radau in the Hilprecht Anniversary 
Volume. The following passage illustrates both the rhythm and 
the refrain: — 


’Cf. G. A. Barton, Ardtaeology and the Bible, Philadelphia, 1916, p. 416. 
* From H. A. Giles, Bistory of Chinese Literature, New York, 1901, p. 14. 
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To the king’s holy foundation || with uplifted head I will go; 

To the foundation of the goddess || with uplifted head I will go; 

To the foundation of Idin-Dagan || with uplifted head I will go; 

For Dagal-Ushumgal-Anna |j the bedchamber I will prepare. 

Although there is in the Babylonian religious poetry nothing as 
beautiful as some of the hymns of the Veda, many passages have 
a dignified beauty of their own. Thus in the hymn just quoted 
we read: — 

The abode of the holy one I will sanctify; 

Songs of praise I will sing to her; 

The glory of my princess in heaven and upon earth 
Aloud I will proclaim 
Unto my holy goddess; 

Before her I will rejoice: 

“Princess exalted to the heavens, 

Goddess, thou art sublime! 

Maiden goddess, thee must one reverence! 

Princess exalted to the heavens. 

Like Anu thou art sublime.’’ 

One who approaches the study of the ancient poetry of the 
Babylonians is met by an initial difficulty. The interpretation 
of the Sumerian language is still in its initial stages. The late 
Professor William James once said that he would not be so bold 
as to say that he knew what the teaching of Hegel was; that, 
if one thought he had an idea of what the great idealist 
meant, when he announced it, some ardent disciple of the 
German master would arise to say that that was all wrong; 
Hegel never meant that, but something quite different. It is 
still somewhat thus in the interpretation of Sumerian texts. 
We are never sure that we have caught the real meaning of a 
unilingual Sumerian text until its interpretation is established 
at the mouth of two or three witnesses; and sometimes the 
testimony of the witnesses is quite divergent. Nevertheless we 
do know enough of the form and content of ancient Babylonian 
religious expression, even in its Sumerian dress, to enable us to 
appraise its value and to compare it with other national expres- 
sions of the religious consciousness in the ancient Oriental 
world. If, however, I cite in the remarks that follow examples 
from unpublished texts that I alone have as yet had opportunity 
to study, you are duly warned to take the translations cum 
grano salis until others have had opportunity to study them also. 
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The earliest extant religious text from Babylonia — a text 
from the dynasty of Agade — is in many respects an excellent 
example of the whole. This is the text which I had the honor 
of bringing to the notice of this Society three years ago, and it 
will, I hope, be given to scholars within the next year in a 
volume now in preparation. It is an incantation. Those who 
composed it believed the air as full of demons as the Chinese do. 
A portion of the text consists of magic words which were believed 
to have power to ward off these spirits. Some of these words 
are; — 


The light of the city — to the light of the city 
Ply not! 

The darkness of the city — to the darkness of the city 
Ply not! 

The people of the city — to the people of the city 
Ply not! 

(Col, X.) 

The haunting terror expressed here is characteristic of much 
of ancient Babylonian life. A later text describes these spirits 
as follows: — 

Destructive storms and evil winds are they, 

An evil blast that heraldeth the baneful storm, 

An evil blast forerunner of the baneful storm. 

They are mighty children, mighty 
Heralds of PestUence, 

Throne-bearers of Ninkigal (goddess of the Underworld) 

They are the flood which rusheth through the land. 

(Thompson, Devils, 1. 63.) 

Another text speaks of them thus ; — 

From the Underworld have they gone forth ; 

The evil spirit that in the desert smiteth the living man, 

The evil demon that like a cloak enshroudeth the man. 

The evil ghost, the evil demon that seize upon the body. 

The hag-demon and ghoul that smite the body with sickness. 

The phantom of night that in the desert roameth abroad, 

Unto the side of the wanderer have drawn nigh. 

Casting a woful fever upon his body. 

{Ibid., p. r.) 

From the haunting terror of this fear the Babylonians, like 
others, found from the earliest times some refuge in their belief 
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in favoring gods. Thns the cylinder from the Dynasty of Agade 
already cited makes the following appeal : — 

O lord of darkness, protect man! 

O lord of light, protect man! 

O lord of the feast, protect man! 

O lord of the sanctuary, protect man! 

The grain for thy animals raise up! 

O god, be favorable to man! 

(CoL iii.) 

The faith that helpful spirits will protect is, however, uni- 
versal among men and is the basis of all religion. 

Even when friendly relations with such spirits had been estab- 
lished, misfortune and trouble stiU came. It was consequently 
supposed that the friendly spirits had been offended by some 
misdeed of the sufferer. Thus arose the so-called penitential 
psalms, which have been known and studied longer than any 
other kind of Babylonian religious literature. These psalms 
abound in such cries as that in a prayer to Ishtar® : — 

0 lady, in sadness of heart I raise to thee my piteous cry, ‘How long?’ 
0 lady, to thy servant speak pardon, let thy heart be appeased! 

To thy servant who suffers pain, grant favor! 

Turn thy gaze upon him, receive his entreaty! 

To thy servant with whom thou art angry, be favorable! 

O lady, my hands are bound, I turn to thee! 

For the sake of the exalted warrior, Shamash, thy beloved husband, take 
away my bonds! 

Through a long life let me walk before thee! 

Such plaints as this have often been compared to some of the 
plaintive cries in the Hebrew Psalter. Nothing is known to me 
in the hymns of Egypt or in the Veda that possesses this peni- 
tential quality in like degree, although a few of the Vedic hymns 
to Yaruna closely approach it. The conception of the spirits 
that prevailed in China rendered such expression unthinkable. 
Closely connected with the penitential literature are the dirges. 
Those that have come down to us are dirges for Tammuz, the 
god of vegetation, whose death was bewailed each year. Some 
of these have been made known, at least to scholars, through the 
translations of Professor Zimmern and others. There is in them 
much plaintive iteration, as, for example, in that published in 
CT 15. 18 


From Haupt, ASKT 122. 
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The lord of vegetation no longer lives; 

The lord of vegetation no longer lives [repeated six times; then:] 

. . . my husband no longer lives; 

My god Damn no longer lives; 

The god Ama-simumgalanna no longer Eves; 

The lord of AraEu (Sheol) no longer Eves; 

The lord of Dnr-gurgurri no longer Eves; 

The bright lord Tammuz no longer lives; 

The lord of the dweUing no longer lives; 

The spouse of the lady of heaven no longer lives; 

The lord of Eturra no longer Eves; 

The brother of the mother of the vine no longer Eves. 

In a similar vein the dirge continues through many lines. It is, 
doubtless, a sample of the iteration with which human dead were 
bewailed. 

From Egypt, where similar beliefs were held concerning the 
death and resurrection of Osiris, no such dirges have, so far 
as I know, come down to us. The Egyptian belief in the life 
beyond the grave led them to lay the emphasis on the resur- 
rection of Osiris, a resurrection in which, in course of time, it 
was believed that all Egyptians might share, rather than upon 
his death. In Egyptian texts relating to Osiris there is accord- 
ingly a note of triumph and praise. In Babylonia, where no 
such vivid hope of a bright after-life was entertained, the 
emphasis was rather on the pathos of parting; hence such dirges 
as that quoted. 

The heart of all religious worship is prayer, and from Baby- 
lonia not a few prayers have come to us. In these prayers the 
Babylonian deities are conceived in quite an anthropomorphic 
fashion. The prayers begin with words of praise which set 
forth in an impressive way the majesty and glory of the god. 
Such recognition of a deity’s greatness predisposed hirri to be 
gracious to a suppliant that held such accurate views of the 
divine majesty. While this motive doubtless was present in the 
minds of those who composed the prayers, there was combined 
with it another motive. If a worshiper is to gain from the expe- 
rience of prayer the psychological effect upon himself that is 
desirable, he must have a sense of the majesty, awe, and mystery 
of the divine being whom he approaches. In Egyptian temples — 
and the same is true (jnutatis mutandis) of the temples of many 
other peoples — one approached the temple through avenues of 
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impressive sphinxes, he entered it through a majestic pylon, 
he approached the holy of holies through awe-inspiring courts 
and shadowy hypostyle halls. The approach suggested the 
majesty of the divinity that dwelt within. The suppliant was 
thrown by his approach into a devout frame of mind, so that 
he uttered his prayer in due humility and awe. Our Calvinistic 
forefathers, who worshiped in plain meeting-houses, accom- 
plished the same psychological result by the use of majestic 
words, addressing God as the All-wise, Omnipotent Ruler, who 
dwells in the light that no man can approach unto, who is above 
cherubim and seraphim, who, himself holy, reads the inmost 
thought of sinful man, etc. In other words, by the employment 
of majestic phrases they created a psychological avenue of 
sphinxes and pylons through which the mind of the suppliant 
should pass, that it might be thrown into the proper spirit of 
prayer. In Babylonia both methods of creating the proper spirit 
were employed. The Babylonian temples, though apparently as 
a rule not so beautiful as the Egyptian temples of the days of 
the empire, were not lacking in the qualities that suggested to 
the mind of the worshiper the majesty of the indwelling divinity. 
But, as though this were not enough, their prayers, like those of 
the Puritans, began with expressions of the majesty of the god, 
which, couched in sonorous language, formed a psychological 
pylon as well. As an example we may take a prayer to Nergal 
published by L. W, King in his Magic (no. 27)^:— 

O mighty, exalted lord, first-boni of Nunamir, 

Prince of the Anunnaki, lord of battle, 

Offspring of Kutushar, the mighty queen, 

O Nergal, mighty one of the gods, darling of Ninmenna, 

Thou art in the brilliant heavens, lofty is thy station. 

Thou art great in the Under-world, thou hast no rival. 

With Ea among all the gods is thy counsel inscribed. 

With Sin in the heavens thou searchest through aU things, 

Enlil thy father has granted thee the black-headed race, all living creatures. 
The cattle of the field, the animals, for thy hand to rule. 

After this impressive approach comes the prayer: — 


■* Translated also in BoUenriicher ’s Gebete und Hymnen an Nergal, 
1904, p. 14 f. The above translation is independently made. 
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I, so and so, the son of so and so, am thy servant; 

The wrath of a god and a goddess rests upon me; 

Uprooting and destruction dwell in my house; 

Calling without answer prostrates me. 

Because thou savest, O lord, I turn to thy divinity! 

Because thou art compassionate, I seek thee! 

Because thou appearest compassionate, I look to thee! 

Because thou art merciful, I stand before thee! 

Really look upon me! Hearken to my cry! 

This is but one example out of many that might be given. 

The gods to whom such appeals were made were of complex 
origin. The tribal deity of an ancient elan was often supposed 
to express itself through many natural phenomena and to do 
whatever needed to be done for the tribe. The mingling of 
various tribes in the melting-pot of the lower Mesopotamian 
plain had created polytheism and led to some distribution of 
functions to different gods, but many of the deities even then 
retained their complex character. As time passed certain men 
were deified. It is well known that Naram-Sin, Dungi, Bur-Sin, 
and Gimil-Sin were deified while still living. This process seems 
to have gone on in the case of other men. In the University 
Museum in Philadelphia there is a ritual to Ur-Engur, recently 
published by Dr. Langdon. In another text, which I have 
had the privilege of studying (an incantation), Entemena 
appears as a deity under the name Entemen. The passage 
runs : — 


With the god Entemen, the mighty prince, are thy first-fruits. 

His grain is the brilliance of the broad land; 

With weighty kernels its heads grow. 

Like a gardener with fruit he comes, 
to his people who are disobedient. 

The mountain of Entemen eagerly (?) he ascends; 

to the houses of men bowed down he comes; 

The houses my protector establishes, he makes bright. 

Further on in the next column a broken line runs : — 

Favorable is Entemen. . . . 

While the Babylonian deities were complex in character, after 
some of them had been identified with the sun and moon, 
the hymns addressed to them tend to attribute to these deities the 
characteristics of their respective heavenly bodies. Much of the 
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imagery by which the majesty of Utu or Shamash, and of Nan- 
nar, En-zn, or Sin is depicted is borrowed from the appearance, 
the course, and the functions of these orbs of light. The deeds 
of Adda, too, the storm-god, are portrayed in descriptions of 
storms. It thus comes about that in some Babylonian hymns 
we find descriptions of nature, or certain phases of nature. As 
an example of these we may take the hymn to the moon-god, 
Nannar, published in CT 15. 16, 17 : — 

O brilliant bark of the heavens, ruler in thy own right, 


Thou standest, thou standest 

Before thy father Enlil. Thou art ruler. 

Father Nannar; thou art ruler, thou art guide. 

O bark, when standing in the midst of heaven, thou art ruler, 

Father Nannar, thou ridest to the brilliant temple. 

Father Nannar, when like a sliip thou goest in the midst of the deep, 
Thou goest, thou goest, thou goest, 

Thou goest, thou shinest anew, thou goest, 

Thou shinest anew, thou Uvest again, thou goest. 

In these lines the sky is conceived as an ocean across which 
the moon sails as a ship sails across the sea. The Babylonians, 
like each of us, had watched the clouds flit across the moon’s 
face, when it seemed as though the moon, not the clouds, were 
moving. If a cloud was especially thick, the moon disappeared 
for a time. All this is described in the words : — 

Thou goest, thou goest, thou goest, 

Thou goest, thou shinest anew, thou goest. 

The moon waxes and wanes. It seems to die and then is born 
again. This is depicted in the line : — 

Thou shinest anew, thou livest again, thou goest. 

The earlier of the moon’s phases are alluded to in a later line: — 

When thy father looketh on thee with joy, he commandeth thy waxing. 

Similarly the destructive storms which sometimes sweep over 
Babylonia are graphically described in some of the hymns to 
Enlil. Apparently the original Babylonian conception attrib- 
uted these storms to Enlil, the lord of spirits. At all events at 
a later period the effects of the word of Enlil are described under 
the figure of a storm. A passage from Eeisner’s Sumerische 
Hymnen, no. 7, will serve as an illustration. 
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The word of the lord, his word. 

The word of the lord works disaster. 

The word of Gula, her word, 

The word of Ealil, the hero, lord of the great city. 

Of him who comes from Meslam, great warrior with the dagger. 

The word on high makes the heavens howl. 

The word below makes the earth shndder, 

The word brings destruction to the Anunnaki; 

No seer receives it; no enchanter receives it. 

It is an on-rushing whirlwind before which none can stand; 

It makes the heavens roar, it makes the earth tremble. 

The bond between mother and child it breaks. 

It makes the luxuriant reeds to tremble, it shatters them. 

The wheat-harvest it takes as spoil. 

The on-rushing waters obliterate divisions. 

It is a flood which breaks the dyke. 

It rends asunder huge trees. 

With a roar they are hurled to the ground. 

When the hero, the lord of the great city makes a thunder-storm, no eye 
beholds it. 

No one can read descriptions of Babylonian thunderstorms, 
such, for example, as that by Dr. Peters in his Nippur, 1. 258- 
259, without realizing how true to experience this old Babylonian 
portrayal is. The passage not only gives us a vigorous descrip- 
tion of a natural phenomenon, but reveals a point of view 
familiar to readers of the Old Testament. Just as the Hebrews 
thought thunder the ‘voice of Yahweh,’ so the Babylonians 
regarded it as the ‘word’ or ‘utterance’ of Enlil. 

In one of the hymns in which the thunder of Enlil is 
described there is revealed an appreciation of a very different 
side of nature. This is the hymn published in CT 15. 15, 16. 
Lines 13 and 14 read : — 

The lightning of thy thunder shatters the head of the great mountain, O 
father Enlil; 

Thy thunder fills the great mother Ninlil with fear! 

This touch reveals the masculine Babylonian bully of a husband 
blustering about and his wife crouching in fear. Possibly it is 
the full-grown Babylonian boy making his sister jump by the 
startling and incongruous noises which he suddenly produces. 
In whatever way one looks at it, the passage is a touch of nature 
that reveals the kinship of the whole world. 


3 JAOS 37 
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When all is said, however, it must be confessed that the appre- 
ciation of nature expressed in the Babylonian hymns does not 
equal that manifested in the Vedie hymns, either in depth of 
insight or in beauty of expression. There is, for example, 
nothing to compare in beauty with Hymn 50 of the first book 
of the Eig-Veda. (I quote from Dr. John Muir’s translation.) 

By lustrous heralds led on high. 

The Are sun ascends the sky; 

His glory draweth every eye. 

The stars which gleamed throughout the night. 

Now seared, like thieves slink fast away. 

Quenched by the splendor of thy ray. 

Thy beams to men thy presence show; 

Like blazing fires they seem to glow. 

Conspicuous, rapid, source of light. 

Thou makest all the welkin bright. 

In sight of gods and mortal eyes. 

In sight of heaven thou scalest the skies. 

This Vedie poet embraced the whole scope of the sky in his view ; 
Babylonian poets as a rule limit their view to one aspect closely 
connected with the god. 

The Babylonians, as already noted, developed no such belief 
in a future life as was entertained by the ancient Egyptians. 
Perhaps at the beginning the conceptions of the two peoples 
concerning it were nearly parallel, but the Osiris myth gave 
the Egyptians a belief in a bright and happy immortality for 
that god — an immortality that was then believed to be shared 
by deceased kings and finally by all the people. In Babylonia 
the conception of the conditions of life after death are clearly 
set forth in the poem which describes Ishtar’s descent to the 
lower world. 

Where dust is their food, their sustenance, clay, 

Light they do not see, in darkness they dwell. 

The wistful longing of the Babylonians for a more cheerful 
inunortality is touchingly revealed in the Gilgamesh epic through 
the attempt of Gilgamesh to attain a reunion with his friend 
Engidu, as well as in the closing lines of Ishtar’s Descent. Both 
texts are well known. All such attempts seemed to the Baby- 
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lonians of no avail. Their attitude is summed up in two lines 
in the twelfth tablet of the epic : — 

I will sit all day and weep! 

I will sit all day and weep! 

The well known myth of Adapa shows that, to the Babylonian 
mind, a cheerful immortality had been denied them by the gods 
through jealousy. 

Mention of the Gilgamesh epic is a reminder that one impor- 
tant form of expression of the Babylonian religious spirit has 
not been mentioned: I refer to the epic. As India had her 
Mahabharata and Ramayana and Greece her Iliad and Odyssey, 
so Babylonia had her Gilgamesh epic and her epics of creation. 
The Gilgamesh epic is of a miscellaneous character. It contains 
both a patriotic and a mythological element. The strands of the 
two are woven together in a fashion as delightfully confusing 
as one need desire in a document coming from such an early date. 

The Babylonian genius delighted especially in endeavoring to 
trace origins, especially the origin of the gods, the world, man. 
and the institutions of settled, civilized life. The best known 
of these productions is the epic of Creation, a part of which was 
discovered by George Smith more than forty years ago — an epic 
dmded into seven tablets or cantos. So much has been written 
of it, and it is so often quoted that it may be supposed to be 
familiar to all members of the Oriental Society, even those that 
are not professional scholars. The older poem on the origin 
of civilization, found in 1882 by Rassam at Abu Habba and 
afterward published by Dr. T. G. Pinches, is also well kno^vu.^ 
Still another creation-poem ascribed the creation to Ashur." 
This, of course, had its origin in Assyria and circulated there. 
Three years ago Dr. Poebel published an early poem on the crea- 
tion found among the tablets from Nippur — a briefer account 
than the later ones, as befits a poem written before 2000 B. C.' 
Still more recently Dr. Langdon published another text which. 


“See L. W. King, Seven Tablets of Creatior., Lomion, 1902; E. tV. 
Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, Xew York, 1912, p. .I fi'. 
and 47 ff. ; G. A. Barton, Arcluieology and the Bible, p. 255 ff. 

* See King, op. cit. 1. 197 ff.; Rogers, op. cit. p. 54 ff. 

“See A. Poebel, Historical Texts, Philadelphia, 1914, p. 9 ff. ; Barton, 
op. cit. p. 278 ff. 
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portrays the origin of a city and the beginning of agriculture. 
Dr. Langdon saw in the text an account of the flood and the fall 
of man, which other scholars are unable to find in it, but the 
discussion to which this difference of interpretation has given 
rise has served to make scholars familiar with the existence of 
this interesting text.® 

Perhaps I may be pardoned, if, in order to illustrate the kind 
of religious expression found in these poems and epics on crea- 


Obverse 

The mountain of heaven and earth 

The assembly of heaven, the great gods, entered. After- 
wards 

Because Ashnan^® had not come forth, they conversed 
together. 

The land Tikku had not created ; 

5 For Tikku a temple platform had not been filled in, 

A lofty dwelliag had not been built. 

The arable land was without any seed ; 

A well or a canal ( ?) had not been dug; 

Horses ( 1) and cattle had not been brought forth, 

10 So that Ashnan could shepherd a corral ; 

The Anuima, the great gods, had made no plan ; 

There was no ses-grain of thirtyfold ; 

There was no ses-grain of fiftyfold; 

Small grain, mountain grain, and large asal-grain there was 
not ; 

15 A possession and house there was not ; 

Tikku had neither entered a gate nor gone out ; 

Together with Nintu the lord had not brought forth men. 
The god Ug as leader came ; as leader he came forth to plan ; 
Mankind he planned ; many men were brought forth. 

20 Food and sleep he planned for them ; 

Clothing and dwellings he did not plan for them. 

The people with rushes and rope came, 


® See S. Langdon, The Sumerian Epic of. Paradise, the Flood and the Fall 
of Man, Philadelphia, 1915; Prince, JAOS 36. 90-114, 269-273; Sayce, 
Expository Times, May, 1916; Jastrow, JAOS 36. 122-135 and AJSL Ss! 
91 ft.; Barton, op. cit. p. 283 ff. and Langdon, JAOS 36. 140-145. 

’ The tablet has since been catalogued as no. 14005. It will be published 
in a forthcoming volume. Miscellaneous Eeligious Texts. 

'"A god of vegetation; Briinnow’s List, 7484. 
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tion, I quote from an unpublished tablet a poetical account of 
the creation of man and the beginnings of civilization which I 
have recently had the good fortune to discover among uncata- 
logued tablets from Nippur in the University Museum in Phila- 
delphia.'* It was, as a colophon states, a tablet of sixty lines, 
and though somewhat broken at one end, not more than five 
whole lines are lost, though parts of several are fragmentarj-. 
The language of the tablet is Sumerian. It reads as follows : — 


Obverse 

har-sag-an-ki-bi-da-ge 

erim-an-ni dingir-dingir a-nun-na im-tur-ne-es a-ba 

mu ^ezinu nu-in-da-md-da ub-se-da-an-dug-ga 

kalam-mu ^tik-ku nu-in-da-an-dim-ma^as 
5 Hik-ku-ra temen nu-ynu-na-sig-ga-as 
tus-up-pi-a ra^'-yib-sar-ra 
ar nu-me-a-am numun sar-ra 
pu-e-x^^-a-bi nu-in-tu-iid 
anse-ra}^ bir-es-bi nu-in-tu-ud 
10 mu ^ezinu utul-imuna-bi apin 

^a-nun-na dingir gal-gal e-iie nu-mu-uyi-zu-ta-ayn 
h-ies erim-usu-am ym-gdl-la-am 
se-ses erim-eninnu-am nu-gal-la-am 
se-tur-tiir se-kur-ra se-d-sal-gal-la nn-gc'd-la-ayn 

15 su-gar tus-tiis-bi yiu-gdl-la-aru 
Hik-ku nu-se-tur kd nu-il 
en ^nin-tu en kal-kal nu-in-tu-ud 
Sig^* mas tum-ma mas dii-da e 
nam-lu uu-zu erim-nun-a gd-e-ne 
20 gar-ku-sci-bi mu-un-zu-us-ayu 

tug-gi-tus-tus-bi nu-rnii-un-zu-us-ayn 
uku s'^gi-a-na-dur-bi mu-e 


’’‘■ra—la, ‘not’; cf. Origin of Babylonian Writing, no. 2STt It is 
often employed in the Stele of Vultures in this sense; see for example 
col. xxi, 2, 3, na-ru-a-bi ba-ra-pad-da, ‘ this stele one shall not break. ’ 
“The sign X is no. 606 in The Origin of Babylonian Writing. Its values 
are undetermined. 

anie-ra, for anie-kur-ra. kur was omitted by the scribe. 

” In Semitic Shamash, the sun-god. 
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By making a dwelling a kindred was formed. 

To the gardens they brought irrigation ; 

25 On that day their [gardens] sprout ed(!). 

Trees mountain and country. . . 


Reverse 

Father Enlil( ?) 

standing grain (?) 

for mankind 

creation of Entu 

5 Father Enlil, 

Duazagga, the way of the gods 

Duazagga, the brilliant, for my god I guard ( ?) 

Entu and Enlil with an incantation 

A dwelling for Ashnan from out of Duazagga I will [make 
for thee( ?)]. 

10 Two thirds of the fold perished ( ?) ; 

His plants for food he created for them ; 

Ashnan rained on the field for them ; 

The moist ( ? ) wind and the fiery storm-cloud he created for 
them. 

Two thirds of the fold stood ; 

15 For the shepherd of the fold joy was disturbed. 

The house of rushes did not stand ; 

From Duazagga (?) joy departed. 

From his dwelling, a lofty height, his boat 
Descended; from heaven he came 
20 To the dwelling of Ashnan ; the scepter he brought forth to 
them; 

His brilliant city he raised up, he appointed for them ; 

The reed-country he planted ; he appointed for them ; 

The falling rain the hollows caught for them ; 

A dwelling-place was their land ; food made men multiply ; 
25 Prosperity entered the land; it caused them to become a 
multitude. 

He brought to the hand of man the scepter of command. 

du-el-azag-ga i8 doubtless a variant spelling of du-azag-ga. The sign 
el introduces an additional word for brightness, thus emphasizing azag. 
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tiis-gim-ka ba-[ni]-in-ib ushar 
a-sar-sar-ra .... im-gii-gii-ne 

25 ud-ha-ki dar- r\a-e-n[e . . . 

gis-bi dill bi-kiir-gar .... 

gub{?) .... dul{?) bi 

nit 

Reverse 

a-a^e]n-[lil 

nd-si-a 

narn-lu-ge 

ba ^en-tii-ge 

5 a-a ^en-lil 

du-azag-ga sid-da dingir 

du-azag-ga lah-ga-a dingir-ma-da-ra ab-u[ru 

^en-tu ^en-lil-bi du-azag-ga-ra n[e 

dll ^ezinii-bi du-azag-ta ini-ma-da-r[(i-rn . . . 

10 sanabi-e amas-a im-ma-ab-hab- 

ii-bi e-gar-ra-ra mu-iin-a-ba-e-ne 
^ezinu gan-e mii-un-imi-am-ne 
lil-apin ura^ah-bi mu-iin-a-ba-e-ne 

sanabi amas-a-na gub-ba-ni 
15 sib-amas-a lii-li dxi-dxi-a 
gi-li-es nani-na-giib-ba-xxi 
dii-eP^-azag-ga hi-li-il sxib-am 
ga-ni-tn sag-gi-il md-ni 
ib-gdl an-na-ta txim-txim-a-ne 
20 dxl '^ezinii-bi hat-txi si-se-e-es 

xirxi-azag-na ib-gi'd mii-da-an-gul-li-es 
kalain-tna-gi-sag^^-gcil mii-gxtb axx-gdl-li-es 
seq-es e-ka-sig im-sa-sa-e-ne 

gisgal-rna kalam-ma-ne gar rnxi-ni-ab-rug-riig kal-me 
25 kalam-ma ne-gig mii-xin-ne-gdl mes 

ab-a-txim-ra da-ki us-ir a-Jxat-me 

^“'kalam-ma-gi-sag-gal, literally ‘the land, reeds are in the midst,’ a very 
appropriate description of Babylonia. 

” The sign transcribed x is no. 241 in The Origin of Babylonian Writing. 
It has the meaning ‘favor.’ I have rendered it somevhat freely ‘pros- 
perity. ’ 
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The lord caused them to be and they came into existence. 

Companions calling them, with a man his wife he made 
them dwell. 

At night as fitting companions they are together. 

30 (sixty lines) . 

This text clearly gives us a new myth of the creation of man 
and the origin of civilization. It tells how the assembly of 
gods entered the mountain of heaven and earth, and how, 
because there was no vegetation on the earth, the gods held a 
consultation. At this point a relatively long statement of the 
non-existence of the chief features of agricultural civilization 
is introduced. In such statements Babylonian poets took espe- 
cial delight. Three of the accounts of creation previously known 
contain such statements, and two of them are of considerable 
extent. At the end of this statement, you will remember, it is 
said that ‘with Nintu the lord had not brought forth men.’ Ug, 
the lion god, who was, as a later syllabary explains, Shamash, 
first came forth to plan. It is then sententiously stated : 

Mankind he planned; many men were brought forth. 

The verb for ‘planned’ is zu, which also means ‘to know,’ as 
in Genesis 4.1. Taken in connection with the previous statement 
that ‘with Nintu the lord had not brought forth men’ and with 
the following statement that ‘many men were brought forth,’ it 
means that IJg and Nintu became the divine parents of men. 

It is further stated that 

rood and sleep he planned for them; 

Clothing and dwellings he did not plan for them. 

The lines that follow describe how men made reed huts such as 
are still found in the Babylonian marsh-lands, and how agri- 
culture was begun. Here the obverse is concluded. 

At the beginning of the reverse several lines are fragmentary. 
From the parts that remain it appears that some god is address- 
ing Enlil. In this fragmentary address Duazagga, the heavenly 
ocean, is described as ‘the way of the gods’ — perhaps an allu- 
sion to the Milky Way. It would seem that all was not going 
well with men on the earth, so the god that is speaking proposes 
to form a dwelling for Ashnan, the god of Agriculture, outside 
of Duazagga. Apparently from what follows this new dwelling 
was upon the earth. The conditions were such that two-thirds 
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u-mu-un mu-ne-es-ib-gdl mu-da-an-gal-li-es ■ 
man-na gu-ne za^^-hi dam-ne ne-ba-an-gub-es-a 

gig-bi-ir^^ bar-a-gar hat-me-es 
30 LX su-si LX. 


of the fold perished; whereupon Ashuan created plants and 
in addition caused it to rain on the earth. He created the moist 
cloud and the storm cloud. But after that the violent rains were 
destructive. His measures were helpful, but not sufficiently help- 
ful ; still one-third of the fold perished and the houses of rushes 
were swept away. The point of view of the text here is similar 
to the account of the creation discovered by Dr. Poebel; it 
mingles with the story of creation, not indeed the story of a flood, 
but one of destructive storms. Then a god (Enlil?) came down 
from his heavenly to his earthly dwelling and inaugurated city- 
civilization— cities as the elevated and fortified dwellings of an 
agricultural people. Conditions were thus made secure, and 
men could then multiply. 

Several expressions toward the end of the document remind 
one of expressions in the early chapters of the Book of Genesis. 
Thus 

The lord caused them to be and they came into existence 

(umun mu-ne-es-ib-gdl mu-da-an-gdl-li-es) 

reminds us of Gen. 1.3 : ‘ God said. Let there be light and there 
was light.’ Again: ‘Companions calling them, with a man his 
wife he made them dwell,’ recalls Gen. 2.18: ‘It is not good 
that the man should be alone ; I will make a helpmeet for him, ’ 
and Gen. 2.24 : ‘ Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother and shall cleave unto his wife.’ ‘At night as fitting com- 
panions they are together,’ is another way of saying as Gen. 2.23 
does, ‘they shall be one flesh.’ The statements: ‘The scepter 
he brought forth to them,’ and ‘He brought to the hand of man 
the scepter of command,’ recall Gen. 1.28, where God gives man 
dominion over all lower orders of life. 

The discovery of this text, which, as the palaeography shows. 


^za~amelu, see Origin of Babylonian Writing, no. 523-, and Delitzseh, 
Sumerisches Glossar, p. 218. 

gig-bi-ir, literally ‘in their night.’ 
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belongs to tbe Cassite period or the First Dynasty of Babylon, 
adds emphasis to the fondness of the Babylonians for giving 
expression to their religious ideas through myths of creation, 
which they employed to a greater degree and in a greater 
variety of ways than any other people of the ancient East. 

I have hitherto spoken only of literary expressions of the 
Babylonian religious spirit, because at this distance it is upon 
these that we must mainly depend for our knowledge. It should 
however be noted in conclusion that, as in all the rest of the 
ancient world, the whole organized life of Babylonia was an 
expression of its religious spirit. Kings consulted the gods 
before entering upon any great undertaking. At the dawn of 
Babylonian history Eanatum sought the will of Ningirsu before 
undertaking his war with Emma, and during the last reigns of 
the Assyrian kingdom Esarhaddon sought his oracles, and the 
seers of Ashurbanapal had their dreams such as that in which 
the goddess Ishtar revealed herself and her will at the river 
Ididi. The Bronze Gates of Balawat show us that an army did 
not cross a river without first propitiating its god by sacrifice. 
In the code of Hammurapi it is taken for granted that an oath 
in the presence of a god is sufficient to render a man’s word 
trustworthy, even when it cannot be corroborated by witnesses. 
Evil spirits as well as good left their impress on life and insti- 
tutions. Demons of sickness and misfortune were driven away 
by incantations and ceremonies. It is quite evident that men 
lived in a vivid consciousness of the supernatural. The type 
of religion that Babylonian life expressed was vigorous and 
natural, if sometimes crude. That revealed in Babylonia was 
gentler and more humane than that in Assyria, but both partook 
of those human frailties that are prominent in early men and 
are not altogether absent from our modern Chri.stian world. 
If the code of Hammurapi betrays a particular fondness for 
the death penalty, so did English law in the days of Cromwell. 
If Assyrian wars make us shudder with the tales of frightful- 
ness over which her monarchs gloated, there are at least some in 
our own time who could scarcely cast a stone at her. Through 
both the literature and life of Babylonia and Assyria we behold 
one of the most important of the ancient nations feeling after 
God, and giving us a most instructive expression, if not one of 
the mast important, of the religious spirit. 



TWO JEWISH AMULETS IN THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL MUSEUM* 

I. M. Casaxowicz 
United States Xaitonal AIuseuii 

I 

An amulet for the protection of Daniel, son of Berakah, 
against evil spirits, sickness, the evil eye and magic. Manu- 
script Avritten on vellum, measuring 14^ by 6% inches. From 
Tunis, North Africa. The amulet is a sort of palimpsest, written 
upon the erasures of what was likewise an amulet, to judge 
from the traces of the script and figures still discernible. But 
the present text also seems subsequently to haA^e been used by, 
or intended for, another person, as the name of the present 
client and a few other words are written in a different hand 
from the rest of the writing on erased places. The larger part 
of the manuscript is fitted out with various devices and figures, 
scriptural passages and mystical names; the invocation or con- 
juration proper, Avritten in smaller script than the rest, occupies 
a comparatively small space at the bottom. 

On top nJDiD'l ’HD for Avhich see JAOS 36. 158. 

Underneath in the center, a square inscribed with n’HX and mn’> 
each written in the regular and reversed order. On the sides 
of the sqAiare are four of the 72 three-lettered names of God, 
deriA-ed from Ex. 14. 19-21 {ib. p. 155). To the right of the 
square, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to Ih^e’ (Ex. 22. 18) 
in six permutations; to the left, 22 (corresponding to the 
number of letters in the HebrcAV alphabet ? ) three-lettered mysti- 
cal names, followed by Gen. 49. 18, ‘I wait for thy help, O 
JHVH,’ and the initials of the doxology, ‘Blessed be the name 
of his glorious Kingdom for CA’er. ’ 

The second division is marked off on each of the four corners 
by the words D’DJVT D’DSDD DnOS DnpJN*. for which see 
JAOS 36. 158. In the center. Psalm 67, Avritten in form of the 
seA^en-branched candlestick {menorah), with the div'ine names 


* For a general survey of the collection of Jewish amulets in the National 
Museum see JAOS 36. 154 ff. 
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n’nx. andOlN. each preceded by on the sides 
of the shaft. To both sides of the menorah, Ps. 90. 17-91. 5 
and Dent. 6. 4-9 intertwined, i. e., alternating word by word 
from either passage. On the left side is read underneath, ‘And 
blue and purple and scarlet and fine linen and goats’ hair’ (Ex. 
25. 5), quoted on account of which is written in larger 

letters than the rest and marked as an acrostic, namely of the 
angelic names, Uriel, Rafael, Gabriel, Michael and Nuriel, fol- 
lowed by the words, ‘0 living God, deliver!’ Under the meno- 
rah is read, ‘And all the people of the earth will see that thou 
art called by the name of JHVH and will fear thee’ (Deut. 28. 
10), and under it, ‘Thou Daniel, son of Berakah, mayest be 
blessed . . . and be preseiwed from all evil accidents.’ 

The third division consists of a square which encloses other 
smaller squares and other figures, and is divided into two com- 
partments by the word an amalgamation of n’llK 

and one of the 72 three-lettered names of God. The 

square is surrounded by an inscription which begins at the 
top of the right side with a repetition of Deut. 28. 10 ; ‘ Thou 
Daniel, son of Berakah’; ‘And JHVH will take away from thee 
all sickness, and he will put none of the evil diseases of Egypt, 
which thou knowest, upon thee, but will lay them upon all them 
that hate thee’ (Deut. 7. 15) ; ’p‘? (initials of Gen. 49. 18) ; 
VD'j'N rt>D nvj Amen, enduring for ever) . Within 
the square there are in the upper part three small squares. 
Those in the two comers are inscribed with nin’ - . n’HN . 

and mnn in various permutations. The middle one encloses 
a sort of rhomboid which again holds a small square. This triple 
figure contains the words, nin’ (‘0 JHVH help!’); 

S'?!) (doubtless erroneously for for which see 

JAOS 36. 159); niJr n’ (‘Yah exalt!’); ,*Tirr> In the 

comers of the ‘rhomboid,’ n’*?. VK. and around its sides 
the angelic names, Duriel, Gadiel, Berakiel and Akathriel, with 
rj’ above each. In the lower part there are on either side squares 
of three by thirteen lines each. The first and third oblong lines 
contain Ex. 15. 11, ‘'Who is like unto thee, JHVH, glorious 
in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders.’ The middle line 
has a series of disconnected letters, probably intended to form 
in combination with the letters above and below 26 three-lettered 
mystical names corresponding to the numerical value of iTin’. 
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In the middle is an awkwardly drawn ‘Shield of David,' 
inscribed, (;r-)rr p;;o) n'j;D vbiirh p Kmiox 

D'K ]r\ ’‘7n ‘7D2'! (‘Salvation, or healing, from God of 

the world,^ for the delivery from the evil eyes, and from magic, 
and from every evil disease. Amen. Selah.’) In the angles 
D£3. I3J3- ST- and H; between the angles,^ NJ"1D ND’D in 
changed positions. 

The invocation is again enclosed in an inscription. The first 
six words of the upper line seem to be deformations of foreign 
words; the next two are two of the 72 three-lettered names; 
the rest are amalgamations of niH’ with the 14 triads of the 
acrostics of the prayer of Nehunya hen Ha-Kanah (for which 
see JAOS 36. 159, n. 13). 

< The Invocation 

ariia mp pa’p-t ^Na^np pnx oaa njrpaa i 
‘7N'i£3 pN’pi'f pND’a Dtra "Jiao mn’ 

D’n na p-ipc^ a’oa wd? npjjjr 2 

n"nn ihjb' ‘o'lnp y ^'7 

nx n’ *7^ o’an 3 

Tiajrn'i uam p nPi mn^ aua 

‘7N’n'7 

pn pmfn ’pmn a’oa npj? rop xtJ'Dn) )?'pjn rrann 4 . 
irrsoi pp’raai n’VPoi pr»a pm-ioi Nj;’p-i 

D7Ji3 ‘730’! D’jn D’NpnOI ’“rtPP 
"P‘7 mv’ vaN'70 ’a pnr □si'a nv.Dj;“n £3 a’o ‘7aQ'i 5 
D’a'is:'’^ a’a ‘7aai nnipa ‘7aa imotrm 

‘7N’ac> axa 

Kty’3 nam njrn'i •nDE'm *i‘7’i;m n’did e 
D’amPi iDn‘7') P ‘7 inun vha ptr’a pina ‘73ai 

Daa’j;a 

DB'H nam ‘7»x’am ‘7NnDn ‘7Kan OLra vnii *73 a’;;ai 7 
D’aN‘7an oriNi mn’ a»pn p Ni'a mi pioaa a^^rt 

oaiaan 
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DD’nn!nK m innsn □♦Dcrn mnviN ‘7;? 8 

Nifvrr Djyn rtD oa'a DomiDo 

o’DtJ’n nx mt 3 rt 'nx'ix nx "p mrr’ nns’ piDflD 9 
’^Dn'ov It'D triJN 'D'D'D '}<'N'K 

. ^3 '^inD rooiDn D*:ripn trip 10 

Teanslatiox 

1 I pray of you, ye lioly angels,^ who stand before the great 
God,^ JHVH, who is blessed, in the name of Michael, Nuriel, 
Sadkiel, Fuel, Kadarniel, Shamshiel, 

2 Eafael. And in the name by which he was revealed to 
Moses on Sinai; and in the name by which he cut the sea 
into twelve pieces^; and in the name by which he gave the 
Torah to Israel ; and in the name by which lie was revealed 
to Elijah on Carmel® ; and in the name 

3 by which he healed the water through Elisha" ; and in the 
name by which he rescued Daniel from the den of lions so 
that they did not destroy him^ — so may you deliver and heal 
and shield and preserve Daniel, son 

4 of Berakah, the bearer of the amulet upon him, from the 
kinds of . . . ® that flit about between heaven and earth ; 
and from evil spirits ; and from Liliths ; and from injuri- 
ous spirits ; and from the terror of the night'® ; and from 
evil diseases ; and from all evil plagues ; 

5 and from all kinds of visitations, in the name of YFHK, 
‘For he shall give his angels charge over thee.’" And ye 
may guard him against all sinister'- accidents, and all kinds 
of magic, in the name of Ma’ni Shamiel 

6 So(u)sya, Banyah." And may you deliver and preserve 
and loosen and free him from the evil eye aud from all 
evil afflictions; but render him an object of favor and 
grace and compassion in your eyes 

7 and in the eyes of all who see him, in the name of Hanniel, 
Hasdiel, Rahamiel; and by the power of the name which 
issues from the verse, ‘And Noah found favor in the 
eyes of JHVH.’ And ye the angels, who are set 

8 over the treasures of heaven and blessing, may you open 
your treasures and sate aud lavish abundance from your 
bounty in the name of the power of the name which issues 
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9 from the verse, ‘ JHVH will open unto thee his good treas- 
ure, the heaven.’ In the name of TG‘S, T‘S§. Amen. 
Amen, Amen, Selah, Selah, Selah. ANDS. JHYH. 
SMAEKD.^" 

10 Most Holy. Our God BD. 

Notes 

^ K’iDty on account of tlie following here — God. Comp, for this 

meaning of heaven Jewish Eiic. s. v., 6. 298, and James A. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Philadelphia, 1913, 11. 2 (p. 170) ; 
18. 1 (p. 193). For the combination, ‘God of the worlds’ comp. Is. 
26. 4: □'rDSiy 11!f and >*71 Su p31 in the Jewish liturgy. 

“ Cf. pno Montgomery, op. cit., 7. 11 (p. 146) and glossary, s. v. 

“ Cf. Montgomery, op. cit. 8. 14 (p. 154) and (in mdlam partem — 
‘sacri’) 4. 1 (p. 132). 

‘Cf. Montgomery, op. cit. 7. 4 (p. 145). 

“Corresponding to the Twelve Tribes, cf. Kashi to Ps. 136. 13; Ex. 
Midr. R. 24. 1, and Deut. Midr. R. 11. 9. 

n K. 18. 19. 

“2 K. 2. 19. 

“Dan. 6. 23. — The appeal by the manifestations of God’s power and 
wondrous help in critical events through Israel’s history is also found in 
the prayers recited on fast days and during the penitential seasons. Mont- 
gomery, op. cit. p. 64, quotes parallels from Babylonian and Egyptian 
magical practices. 

“pnin unknown. Etymologically it might be explained to mean ‘lower 
ones,’ from m/l. but the context points to some kind of winged beings 
who traverse the spaces between heaven and earth. Wings, however, are 
also attributed to the Shedim and EUin, cf. JAOS 36. 166, n. 46. 

“Ps. 91. 5. Targ. ad loc. gives this passage (as the rest of the psalm; 
a demonistic meaning: X'b’Sn pSiJtT 'p'tm Xni7T • 

“ Ps. 91. 11“; ini’ is formed of the end letters of the four words. 

“ pnw^ nmpo. pTl is doubtless = D’-ip-D . from 'ip, Hip ‘accidents.’ 
but 'X’D is difficult to explain. Can it be a formation from, IIX- ‘cursed, 
pernicious, sinister’? 

“Perhaps names of ‘master magicians’ or ‘master conjurors,’ like 
Abbahu, Joshua b. Peraliya, Bar Mesosia, etc., in the incantation bowls, 
cf. Montgomery, op. cit. p. 24, 99, 112 f., etc. 

“See JAOS 36. 159. 

“See JAOS 36. 158. 

Underneath the invocation is a small crudely drawn ‘shield 
of David’ inscribed with mnu '7N‘nnDN. and and a 

sort of tree or branch, placed upside down. The latter may 
represent the ‘magic hough’ depicted on one of the Nippur 
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bowls and referred to by Montgomery, op.-cit. p. 55.— It may 
be remarked in general that this amulet contains many echoes 
of the Nippur incantation texts published by Professor Mont- 
gomery. To the cases noticed in the notes above may be added 
N’DJI' JO NmiDN. found only on this amulet of the Museum 
collection and one of the stock ejaculations on the Nippur bowls. 
Another noticeable feature of this amulet is that the appeal in 
the invocation is not addressed to God, enumerating his names 
and then those of some angels, but to the ‘holy angels’ and 
reversing the order of the names, giving to those of the angels 
the precedence over those of JHVII. May not this amulet repre- 
sent one of the earlier stages of the transition from the pre- 
dominantly eclectic and sjmcretistic use of magic to the more 
pronouncedly Judaic form? 

II 

The second amulet, likewise a sort of parchment palimpsest, 
measuring 131/^ by 8^ inches, and coming from Tunis, has two 
invocations, which are separated by the candlestick formed of 
Psalm 67. Both have blanks for insertion of the name of the 
client or patient, and the one to the right lacks the usual con- 
clusion. The whole is framed by two lines of inscription. The 
outer one, beginning at the top on the left side, consists of 
forty-two repetitions of the name of prefixed with the 
forty-two acrostics of the prayer of Nehunya, while above is 
the quotation from Deut. 28. 10, closing with the names 
and The latter is explained as = co-brother’ 

or ‘twin-brother,’ namely of Metatron. In Hag. 13’’ Sandalfon 
is spoken of as taller than his fellow angels by a distance of 
500 years’ journey, and when standing on earth reaching with 
his head the Hayyoth of the Merkabah-throne where he binds 
wreaths for his master. The inner inscription starts on the 
right side beneath the enclosure of the zigzag figure and is com- 
posed of Biblical passages, namely, Deut. 7. 15; Ps. 46. 12: 
‘JHVH Sebaoth is with us, a high tower is the God of Jacob. 
Selah’ ; Ps. 20. 10 : ‘JHVH help the king, he may answer us on 
the day we call,’ and the Aaronite blessing, Num. 6. 24-27, 
interspersed with the mystical words DHplK DDDfl > etc. 

The zigzag lines above and the parallel lines which enclose 
them contain Exod. 14. 19-21, the three verses which constitute 
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the great 72-lettered name of God and from which the 72 three- 
lettered names of God are constructed: ‘And the angel of God, 
that went before the camp of Israel, removed and went behind 
them; and the pillar of cloud removed from before them, and 
stood behind them. And it came between the camp of Egypt 
and the camp of Israel ; and there was the cloud and the dark- 
ness, yet gave it light by night ; and the one came not near the 
other all the night. And Moses stretched out his hand over the 
sea ; and JHVH caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind 
all the night, and made the sea dry land and the waters were 
divided.’ Further, Exod. 13. 21: ‘And JHVH went before 
them by day in a pillar of cloud to lead them by the way, and 
by night in a pillar of fire to give them light, that they might 
go by day and by night’; Ps. 124. 8: ‘Our help is in the name 
of JH\TI who made heaven and earth,’ and a repetition of 
the priestly blessing, Num. 6. 24-26. — ^Between the zigzag lines 
are the first fourteen (to eori-espond to the fourteen triads of 
the acrostics of the prayer of Nehunya ? ) three-lettered names of 
God derived from Exod. 14. 19-21, closing on the left side with 
which by the at-bsh alphabet is = mn’ • 

Below, in the middle, in two concentric circles are arranged 
the fourteen triads of the forty-two acrostics of the prayer of 
Nehunya with mil’ between each and ’ItJ' mH’ at the 

end. To either side are squares. In the one to the right the 
upper three rows are filled out with mn’ and its permutations, 
while the fourth row has H’ - • JUf > and HNI ; the 

square to the left has nine three-lettered names out of ten 
derived from Gen. 46. 4: nonv,t: pj; -nx 

rt'7y DJ ‘I will go down with thee into Egypt and I will surely 
bring thee up again,’ which, according to Schwab, Yocdbulaire, 
p. 61, are recited to avoid danger; the empty eighth cell should 
have The six last cells are inscribed with in six 

permutations. Under the square, for which see JA08 

36. 158. 


The Invocation to the Eight 

yba mrr’ i 

ry\T nnao “irx D’liviDn 2 

HE' D’JSIN lE'j;'!’! D’‘7K 3 


4 JAOS 37 
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D’mriB'DI 4 

nr jr’Dp am:} 5 
[v‘:>r nr jrop KtriJ] r't'p'^ n^^ym nNiam 6 
nnK I'^rDC' ovn nr ‘]k‘ 70 n^n 7 
n’n’t:^ pni: ‘7x131 dx‘ 7 D 3 8 

D’jri o’x‘7n ‘7DD r'f'p'J 9 

mjni niB^p mjrnxo ‘7201 d’ 3 dx 3 i 10 
p’lDm prji lyifi no’XT nniD ‘ 7^03 11 
mi 1D1D3 nrrpim nrjim n‘7ni3 12 
^innncDi pina^f p‘7’‘7 pitJ^Di nyi 13 

D’jnn * 0 »’D’D 3 D*’V1X D”3mi 14 
‘7Dm n‘7’‘7l3 1‘7J33 inoa 15 

D’p’axm mivnai Diiaa D’:a3trn nitri 1 ^ le 
□’‘ 7 naai mixaai D' 03 xai mxvmam 17 
srain man m 3 aa 3 in 3 ‘ 7 »xa 3 m 3 »poa 3 is 
’ 3 x Pan P;r *D’aii ntj'iaai SD’Dai 19 
□ 5 ra 3 fiPjiODi 13 D 3 D 3 13 D naa ;r»2jj^o 20 
ppn na Pa P;i n’P’P p’Py 3 pi*avvnx 3 ’ 21 
nux p’Piri pp’i na Pa Pj/i nrarair p’pjri 22 
®iiapap p’Pji pP’i na Pa Pji ’nPno na 23 
pmi Pa Pjn n»P’»n Pa Pm nj:’i xaPa 24 
mio 3 '"’p 3 C 3 p miai ’nax mim ppioi ptj^’a 25 
piaii pur Pa Pm '^xd^Pc^i x’yo mioi "nap 20 
’^tr»x pxrm pn’arr yiv *istr '^d*'i xPn pmor:* 27 
xPi im^ii f^Pi 3 i’nan xP 3 ip^rn xP^* 28 
n’oan xPi imnc^n xPi itr’rniri xPi 3 i’;nn 29 
“n'oiD lax Ditra ir'r'pa 30 

'* ■ • . 3 ’ 3 ’i; n’xiaa xP 3 isrxia xP ina’x 31 


Translation 

1 In the name of JHVH, the God of Israel, who dwelleth 

2 among the Cherubim, before whose awfulness the angels (or 
gods) fear, 

3 and the Ofanim (wheels) tremble, and all the princes 
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4 of tlie Merkabali (chariot)’ kneel down and prostrate them- 
selves before him — 

5 I write this amulet for the protection 

6 and healing and delivery of the bearer of this amulet upon 
him. 

7 By the power of the angel of this day, whose constellation 
is Leo, 

8 and his [ruling] angel is Rafael, and his servitor is Jupiter 
that 

9 the bearer of this amulet be guarded against all evil and 

10 enduring diseases, and against all severe and evil vicissi- 
tudes 

11 and against any fear, terror, anguish, injury, and feebleness, 

12 and panic, and upsetting, and trembling, and depression of 
an evil 

13 spirit, and against Shedim, Lilin, morning demons, and mid- 
day demons,^ 

14 whether they be e\’il [demons] of the winds, the earth, or 
the waters,® 

15 hidden or revealed, by day or by night ; and 

16 against any male Shed and female Shed who dwell in houses, 
and in courtyards, and in channels, 

17 and in bath-houses, and in pools, and in weUs, and in brooks, 

18 and in springs, and in trees, and in the comers of the 
house, and in mire 

19 and dirt, and on the cross-roads.® — All of them 

20 I adjure by the power of Sanuy and Sansanuy and Saman- 
galuf, and in the name 

21 of Yu’ahassbirun, and thee Lilith and thy entire band, 

22 and thee Zumzamith and thy entire band, and thee Agrath, 

23 daughter of Mahlath,^ and thy entire band, and thee Kaf- 
kapu‘ a,® 

24 king of the Shedim, and his entire host, and all evil 

25 spirits, and injuring spirits. And against the spirit of 
. . .,® and the spirit of a slain man^^C ?), and the spirit 

26 of the grave,^^ and the spirit of . . . and of . . . and all 
the Shedim whose names 

27 are remembered or whose names are not remembered,^® whose 
names I know or no man [knows] — 


. 24548 
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28 that ye shall not injure, and not frighten, and not disturb, 
and not 

29 terrorize, and not upset, and not destroy, and not harm 

30 the bearer of this amulet upon him in any member 
of his two hundred forty-eight^® 

31 members, neither in his head nor in his eyesight . . 

Notes 

^The p (or 1) is often substituted for the n in the name of God in 
later Jewish writings; ef. Jewish Enc. 9. 164. 

’ The mystical interpretation of the description of the chariot with its 
constituent parts, the wheels (ofanim), beasts (hayyoth), in Ezek. 1 and 
10, forms under the name of ‘Ma'aseh Merkabah’ a very important part 
of the secret lore in both the Talmud and the Kabbalah. 

“On astrological elements in Jewish amulets see JA08 36. 156. 

* J’l'inQ from inta, ‘to cleanse,' then ‘to brighten’ (as a result of 
cleansing) ; hence Targ. to Ps. 91. 6 renders D'ins by . ‘ the day 

being at noontime at its brightest.’ Both (from K13S ‘morning’) 

and 'in’Ea, for morning and midday demons, respectively, are found in 
Targ. to Cant. 4. 6; cf. also Berak. 2“ and Yoma 59*. 

“Spirits who cause storms, earthquakes, and floods; see Jewish Enc. 
4. 516. Cf. tCiJI t<r\33, '31 n'VS in Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 
Texts, p. 78; 17. 3 (p. 190); 29. 7 (p. 218). 

‘On the abodes of demons see Jewish Enc. 4. 516. — Among the trees the 
palm tree seems to have been considered as a favorite rendezvous of 
spirits, Pes. lll^. So also are the cross-roads ‘a resort of spirits’; Hecate 
is often found there, and in the Testament of Solomon . . . the demon 
Envy says, ‘ In the cross- ways also I have my services to render, ’ B. Camp- 
bell Thompson, Semitic Magic, its Origin and Development, p. 200, n. 4; 
cf. J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3“. 80, and Enc. Bibl. s. v. ‘Medicine,’ 
3. 3006. 

’ See JAOS 36. 167, n. 48. 

‘Elsewhere Ashmodai (Asmodeus) or Samael is named as prince of the 
demonic hosts. 

•'n3it. whether derived from 13K. ‘limb,’ or from ‘led,’ it does 

not fit into the context. 

“ The immediately following ’13p nil would suggest the taking of ’SiDp 
in the passive sense, the spirit of a murdered man who finds no rest and 
annoys people on earth, a belief widely spread. But perhaps it is more 
correct to take the word in the active sense, a murderous spirit, for which 
cf. Montgomery, op. cit. 36. 2 (p. 238), 'p ni3 snSlQp. ‘murderess, daugh- 
ter of a murderess.’ 

“For the conception of graveyards as abode of spirits cf. Hag. 3b and 
Sanh. 65b. 

“ SlavSp • • ■ 8’l?a which cannot in this connection be connected with 
D’^D, ‘intestines’ and SQ’W, ‘ruler.’ 
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What Montgomery terms ‘ blanket formulas, ’ so as not to omit any 
agency, cf. op. dt. 14. 6 (p. 183) ; 29. 9 (p. 218) ; etc. 

“ Supply 'K? . 

“ See JAOS 36. 165, n. 24. 

The scribe apparently broke off in the middle of his copy, which 
probably continued the enumeration of the other bodily parts which were 
to be protected from attack, closing with a prayer that the patient might 
find grace and favor in the eyes of God and men. 


The Invocation to the Left 

mn’ pn ’n’ i 
potr ’nax 2 

□’trnpn motr “inDiorr 3 
nt3vnD* mmnv D’N-njni 4 
nti’inno’ 5 

nmTiy m'lPnK’ nnrnn’ rrmnnD» 6 
’nirr3no» n’^irn” nrinrtn’ 7 
iPk D’E'npn 8 

‘iDD fDDiQD iriD pnv mintN 9 
'7WTiDt:^n£y 10 
ptr'?D’) nn ‘700 y't'p'j 11 
f’cr’3 D’NIO ‘7301 jn ni31 ‘7301 12 
’‘7inoi n‘7njDi mooxoi n33:oi 13 
Pool npii’i noniii njoPi n'lintr i4 
mio'o nn’ooi onoN nonn is 
mo P 13 P 301 niDtroi 'n’oixns nmooi le 
ni:voioi ir»n nmi tiiP’;roi 33 P pnonoi 17 
pnnoi oP p3Nioi 3P mpixooi nijn is 
n331 Dtr3 3P p31i;?01 3P ’“I’XDI 3p 19 
3N30 i^'r'poP P’xni moti^ntr omi nPooP 20 
*nnoi oopoi *3p mpiifooi p;; ’Pnoi 21 
njoDrrp cropjni* dcj'O nojoi 33101 22 
pitr’3i 'nisT’p »ro P 301 pK’Dop Px’oop 23 
02^3 "H’nn nP nstroo o’noio oPijrotr 24 
P3 o’r^i po’j73 310 P3tn jn am mn 25 
3*n3i ‘Mim ’:»j;3 frr Nifo rai o’noio vkii 20 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


("■^) n’nni '“onxi D’n‘?x 3i£3 jrr xifo'i 27 

in'? nnnx'? 28 
‘?NnDn “^N’ln ‘?K’3nK Dt^:i VNin 29 
‘?Nmx nri n‘?D nsi px ‘?x»on‘i 30 
‘7X’pn^ '?xnfy ‘?x’DaD ‘7 x:d’o ‘7xn3i 31 

• ‘?X’5rj;55' 32 

Tbakslatiox 

May it please thee, 0 JHVH, my God and the God 

of my fathers, for thy sake and for the sake of thy great 

name 

which is crowned with these holy 

and awful names 

and for the sake 

of these thy holy names ’AGLA’^ 

AZBUGAH YUHK KLK^ KUZU BMUKSZ KUZU.* 

That thou mayest guard and deliver 

the bearer of this amulet upon him from any evil eye and 
from an evil tongue,® 

and from all evil speech, and from all evil sights, 

and from epilepsy, and from croup, and from a running 

catarrh, 

and from the black sickness (melancholy, or melanaemia) , 
and the white sickness (leul^aemia), and the red sickness 
(jaundice), and the green sickness (biliousness, or Egyptian 
chlorosis) , 

and from any torpor of the limbs (paralysis, or narcosis), 
and from a strange death, 

and a sudden death." and from folly and confusion of the 
brain, 

and from stupor of the heart, and from faintness, trembling, 
and shock, and from evil 

fancies and distress of the heart, and languor of the heart, 
and pressure 

of the heart, and . . .’of the heart, and sadness of the 
heart. In the name and by the power 
of LTBLA’ WNHB mayest thou guard and protect the 
bearer of this amulet upon him from head- 
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21 ache, and from eye-sore, and from distresses of the heart,® 
and from Keteb and Meriri,® 

22 and from pestilence and plague : in the name of SDNLBSH 
KHSMGT 

23 Kastiel Katsiel. And from any bond^“ and magic [that 
exist] 

24 in the world, as it is written, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a sor- 
ceress to live, in 

25 the name of HYH. And may he find favor and good under- 
standing in thine eyes and in the eyes of all 

26 who see him, as it is written, ‘And Noah found favor in the 

eyes of and is written, 

27 ‘And thou wilt find favor and good understanding in the 
eyes of God and man. And may he be an object 

28 of love, favor and grace and compassion in thine eyes and 
in the eyes 

29 of all who see him ; in the name of Ahabiel, Hanniel, Hasdiel, 

30 Eahamiel. Amen, enduring forever. Uriel, Rafael, 

31 Gabriel, Michael, Samkiel, ‘Azriel, Sadkiel, 

32 Sha‘ ashiel. 


Notes 

' The names in lines 4 to 7 are composed of the fourteen three-lettered 
names scattered between the zigzag figure on top of the amulet, inter- 
linked each with mri' . 

^ The initial letters of "JTtt oSiyb tin j nnx , ‘ Thou art mighty for ever 
O Lord,’ the first words of the second prayer of the ‘Eighteen Benedic- 
tions’ {Shemoneh ‘Bsreh, or ‘ Amidah ) also the acrostic of the first 
words of Gen. 49. 8-11 (Judah of v. 8, as the address, not being counted). 

“ Combined of the end letters of Ps. 91. 11. 

’ By ab-gd = 8 nirr • 

“ In the Talmud the technical term for calumny or slander ; here prob- 
ably of casting an evil spell by some magical formula. 

^ Cf. the petition, ‘from sudden death, good Lord deliver us,’ in the 
Litany of the Common Prayer Book. 

’ Ti* . The word is found in plural, Jud. 2. 3, rendered by LXX mtroxas = 
CP'S (?), by Targ. "p'i'0 = D"5y- but is most probably to be amended after 
the parallels in Num. 33. 55 and Josh. 23. 13, into D'PjV ‘thorns.’ 

' Already mentioned in line 18. 

“ Both words, without copula, are found in Deut. 32. 24, English versions, 
‘bitter destruction’; 2I3p alone, in parallel to 12T . occurs Is. 28. 2; Hos. 
13. 14; and Ps. 91. 6. In the last passage both Targ. and Rashl render 
both words by ‘demon’ OC?)- In rabbinical literature (Pes. 111*>, Num. 
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E. 12. 3) ‘Dp is depicted as a demon calf -headed with revolving goat's 
horn, an eye in the breast, and body covered with scales, hair, and eyes, 
who reigns from the seventeenth of Tammuz to the ninth of Ab (the 
season of national mourning). For a similar monster in Assyrian incan- 
tations see Thompson, Semitic Magic, p. 63 f. 

“ ntyp. It may mean a psychical or spiritual bond, i. e. the duress 
caused by a demon or sorcerer (cf. Luke 13. 16), which the juxtaposition of 
would suggest; or it may refer to bewitchment by tying knots, 
cf. Montgomery, op. cit. ’1t3'p , 7. 13 (p. 146), and ; 34. 10 (p. 231). 

On the wide-spread practice of sorcery by tying knots see Frazer, Golden 
Bough, l^ 392, 397 ; Thompson, op. dt. p. 168 ff. 

“Exod. 22. 18. 

“Gen. 6. 8. 

“ Prov. 3. 4. 



THE SITE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
A FACTOE OF HISTORICAL VALUE 

Leox Dominiak 

AiiERiCAN Geographical Society, New York 

For more than 2000 years the leading minds of the world 
have dreamt of Constantinople. Dreamt of it in visions of 
splendor as did the Russians of Kief and Smolensk in mid- 
medieval days when they thought of Tsarigrad — the city of 
Emperors. Dreamt of it in golden dreams as did the bankers 
of Venice and Genoa in the twelfth century when they figured 
that the annual income of Byzantine Emperors exceeded one 
hundred million dollars. Dreamt of it as did the minstrels of 
western Europe when they sang of the beauty of Byzantine 
palaces and the pleasures of life in Byzantium. To account 
for the magic of the name and for the strength and permanence 
of the impression it created requires a thorough understanding 
of the value of its site, and I am attempting to show in the 
following lines that a large share of Constantinople’s greatness 
and fame was the result of its geographical position. This 
paper will therefore be confined to a presentation of what might 
correctly be called a background study. 

Were we to liken the world of ancient history to a gigantic 
spider’s web, Constantinople would occupy the center, and the 
threads radiating outward would represent the far-reaching 
system of roads leading in every direction from the capital. 
How different is the relation of Rome and Constantinople to 
systems of world routes! We are so accustomed to the saying 
that all roads led to Rome that we forget the truth which was 
that all roads were made to lead artificially to Rome for a 
stated period of history, whereas they have always led naturally 
to Constantinople. Rome was the convenient center for a 
Mediterranean power. Constantinople on the other hand was 
the indicated headquarters of authority in the western half of 
the eastern hemisphere. 

It was the hub of a set of land and sea roads which, spoke- 
like, linked it to the outermost fringe of the inhabited world. 
The Baltic was reached on the north through the long rivers 
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flowing on the great plains of Russia. Out of Thrace and its 
cold mountains the valleys of the Maritsa and Isker led into the 
Danube furrow which pro^dded a connecting link with the 
Atlantic on the west. In the east the roads extended as far 
as the Pacific while to the south they attained the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean. 

The eastern land routes crossed Asia Minor on the north and 
south. The southern road made use of the winding vaUey of 
the Sakaria river to climb upon the tableland. The descent was 
made at the celebrated Cilieian gate, whence a fan of roads led 
to Egypt and India. This last goal could be reached by land 
south of the great central salt deserts of Persia, by following 
the old Median way between Baghdad and Kermanshah and 
proceeding by Kirman to northwestern India. The northern 
road usually comprised a watery stretch between Constantinople 
and Trebizond. East of this city it passed by Tabriz and 
Teheran and penetrated Turan, Central Asia, and China or 
else lost itself by way of Meshed into the mountain tangle of 
Afghanistan. 

To the east Constantinople has always been in touch with the 
heart of Slavic Russia through the Dnieper valley. The river 
and its affiuents drain an extensive plain which connects the cen- 
tral plateau of Russia with the Podolian upland. Baltic ridges 
form its natural bulwark on the north. But the easiest out- 
let leads southwards toward the Black Sea. Hence Varangian 
adventurers leading flotillas of war galleys drifted inevitably 
towards the capital. In time these fair-complexioned northern- 
ers were drafted by Byzantine emperors into regiments whose 
boast of being Constantinople’s stoutest defenders has never 
been controverted. 

The importance of the penetration of this long river into 
Russian territory can never be overestimated in the history of 
civilization. Its head-waters attain the eastern edge of Russia’s 
industrial zone. Its lower course waters the western end of the 
celebrated Black Soil or Chernozom belt. These facts mean 
that the river valley is the main artery of communication in 
Russia’s most densely populated sections. There the purest 
type of Russians known as Little Russians are found. These 
Slavs are probably the only members of the Russian family 
whose blood is free from Teutonic or Tatar mingling. Nor is 
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it strange to find that this very region is gradually receiving 
recc^nition as the original seat of the entire Slav family. 

Into this very heart of Slavdom and of Russian nationality, 
the winding channel of the Dnieper provided the convenient 
road along which the Christian ideals of Byzantium traveled 
northward. Russia, barred on land by interminable plains and 
lofty mountains from receiving the Vatican’s form of Christian- 
ity, lay nevertheless open to the influence of the Eastern Church, 
thanks to the Dnieper furrow. This conversion of pagan Russia 
to Christianity by Byzantine monks is an event of the utmost 
historical significance in the history of European progress. It 
enabled Russia to play the part of warden of Europe’s eastern 
marches. Between the rushing tide of Tatar barbarism and the 
immature civilization of Western Europe, Russia proved the 
bulwark that stemmed the flood. But this historical fact was a 
direct outcome of the ease with which Byzantines could travel 
to Russian cities by sailing on the Black Sea and up Russian 
rivers. 

To understand better how Constantinople found itself on the 
great highroads which men have used in preference to others 
throughout the ages, it is necessary to bear in mind the Eurasian 
migrations. Probably the most important prehistoric migration 
between Europe and Asia was the advance of the Alpines, men 
of the race of roundheads, who traveled westward from Asia 
bringing the knowledge of metals to the Europeans of the Stone 
Age. It was the introduction of a superior civilization from 
Asia, and Constantinople lay directly in the path of this 
advance. In the north where the great steppes of Asia pass 
into the lowlands of Russia and Germany, humanity was less 
civilized than in the rugged regions of mountains rising to the 
south. The intercourse between these northerners did not affect 
Constantinople directly. The main body of the bronze-bearing 
Alpines crossed from Asia Minor into the Balkan peninsula. 
They must have forded the Bosporus. The plains of Thrace and 
of northwestern Anatolia will yield the secrets of these migra- 
tions around the shores of the Golden Horn as soon as explora- 
tion will become possible. 

In the early times before 3000 B. C. travel was slow and 
confined largely to the mainland. But the admirable site of 
Constantinople must have attracted the attention of the bronze- 
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bearing wanderers who were trickling into Europe. With the 
growth of maritime travel following human ability to build 
boats after man had accustomed himself to use metal tools, the 
water lanes became frequented, and the water route connecting 
the Pontic shores with the Hellenic seats of civilization was 
widely traveled. Constantinople’s greatness was assured as soon 
as this route was established. No wonder, then, that the records 
to which we can turn ascribe the founding of Byzantium to the 
Megarans in 657 B. C. The date is significant because we know 
that colonization was carried on by the Greeks at that time. 
The 7th century was one in which trade between the Greek cities 
and the harbors , of the Black Sea basin was in a flourishing 
condition. Through this commerce the products of inner Asia 
were beginning to be known in Europe. Nevertheless we can- 
not accept this date as that of the founding of Byzantium. The 
discovery of tumuli and mounds containing stone implements 
in the suburbs of Constantinople, at Erenkeuy and Maltepe, as 
well as beyond in the Thracian rearlands and on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosporus bears evidence of the occupation of the site 
before the coming of the Megarans. 

The main advantage of Constantinople’s site is derived from 
its position at the junction of two highways which connect 
Europe and Asia. As long as trade intercourse between the 
steppes of southwestern Russia and the Mediterranean basin 
was maintained and as long as Asia communicated with Europe 
through Asia Minor and the Balkan Peninsula, a share of the 
profits accruing from that trade would naturally revert to Con- 
stantinople. Prom the 5th century B. C. to the beginning of the 
15th century A. D. — a period of 2000 years — an extensive inter- 
change of commodities was carried on between the harbors of 
the Black Sea and the cities of the Greek peninsula. The Pontic 
shore was a granary to which hardy Greek sailors repaired 
year after year, for the supplies of wheat needed by their 
countrymen. Besides wheat, the steppes of southern Russia pro- 
vided hides, skins, wool, and lumber. All these cargoes passed 
through the Bosporus, stopping at the far-famed city which to 
the sailor and the trader was both a resting-station and an out- 
fitting-base. 

At the height of Rome’s power a temporary change in the 
direction of travel occurred, and a part of the Asiatic traffic 
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was diverted to Ephesus, whence it was loaded on vessels sail- 
ing for Rome. Constantine’s choice of a capital in 330, how- 
ever, ne-established the natural order. Ramsay notes that by 
the time of Justinian the southern route of Asia Minor was 
abandoned in favor of the northern.^ Students of modern 
economic conditions in the Near East will not be surprised by 
these changes of traffic lanes, for to-day Smyrna is Constanti- 
nople's rival as a port of shipment for Southern Europe. 

From 400 A. D. to 1000 A. D. Constantinople was the chief 
trading-center of the world. Tlie Byzantine flag was not 
unknown in English ports where the galleys of Constantinople 
were often to be seen. And in the 6th century every important 
commercial center of the eastern Mediterranean lands had been 
superseded by Constantinople. The trade routes of antiquity 
had been extended deviously so as to cross the Bosporus. Con- 
stantinople had become the city in which commercial privileges 
and trade monopolies flourished to an extent unknown elsewhere. 
The commerce of the world was made to leave a share of its 
profits to the small band of merchant-princes who controlled its 
routing. 

The Byzantine’s trade with Slavs was not merely confined to 
purchases of raw material from Russia. The luxury which pre- 
vailed at all Slavic courts during medieval times forced cour- 
tiers to spend lavishly on their dress. One could appear at 
court only arrayed in one’s best. Ornaments especially were 
essential. An ordinarj^ fur coat would not satisfy the upper 
social circles. It needs must have all the trimmings of pomp 
imaginable, such as gold braid and surcharges of value. High- 
priced ornaments were also in demand for the decoration of 
Slavic palaces. To supply all these wants was Byzantium’s 
specialty. The Slav purchaser in need of silk cloth or velvet 
did not need to travel beyond Constantinople. The city’s mar- 
kets contained ample stocks at his disposal. Its goldsmiths and 
silversmiths were famed for their skill in converting precious 
metals into jewelry. This was the trade which excited the jeal- 
ousy and envy of Italian cities, for it was only by the advantage 
of position that Byzantium was reached before the Italian cities 
whose favored rival it had become. 


Bistorical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 74. 
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It is therefore natural to find Italian merchants congregating 
in flourishing colonies in Constantinople. The merchant-man- 
agers of the Italian city-states, notably at Venice, Genoa, Amalfi, 
and Pisa, realized that the economic control of the Byzantine 
Empire at which they aimed could be secured only by establish- 
ing themselves solidly in the Byzantine city. 

Constantinople was a city of active trade long before it 
became a capital. Its prosperity depended on the convergence 
of land and water trafiBe toward the Golden Horn. Its situa- 
tion made it both a European and an Asiatic city, and events 
which brought disasters to other parts of Europe only served to 
strengthen the importance of the capital. Thus when Western 
Europe was cast into intellectual gloom by the invasion of 
northern barbarians, Constantinople remained the seat of the 
highest civilization of its time. Later when the Mediterranean 
was infested by pirates — Norsemen or Africans— trade was 
diverted to land routes which met at Constantinople. Even the 
loss of Syria and Egj'pt by the Roman Empire raised the fame 
of Constantinople as a commercial center, for the trade between 
Europe and the East which had passed into the famous centers 
of these two provinces now flowed naturally towards Constan- 
tinople. 

The transfer of the Roman capital to the shores of the Bos- 
porus by Constantine was significant. It implied that Asia was 
acquiring greater importance than Africa in the Roman world. 
The ties that bound the two continents to the great European 
Empire were economic. By the 4th centurj- Africa had been 
drained of its resources. Commerce and the technical knowl- 
edge of the day were unable to continue dealing at a profit with 
the Black Continent. New fields of exploitation were sought, 
and Asia began to occupy the chief place in the minds of Roman 
leaders. 

Prior to the occupation of Constantinople as imperial resi- 
dence the Roman Empire had been a political entity which sym- 
bolized the unity of the Mediterranean region. Rome, admirably 
situated at equal distance from the eastern and western 
ends of the inland sea. had become mistress of the world by 
virtue of the advantage of geographical position. The wealth 
of Africa was the foundation on which the power of the Roman 
capital rested. The foundation was undermined by the aetivi- 
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ties of the empire’s fiscal agents, men wlio acted merely as the 
agents of masters in Rome. Constantine realized the tottering 
condition whicli the mainstay of the empire had attained. Ilis 
determination to keep closer watch on the revenues from Asia 
was practically forced upon him by existing conditions. 

The value of Constahtinople’s site a.sserted it.self soon after 
the foundation of the new city of Constantinople. This event 
had a disastrous effect on Alexandria and Rome. The differ- 
ence of language saved tlie Latin citj’. but Ale.xandria, which 
hitherto had occupied the first place in the Greek intellectual 
and religious world, lost its rank as soon as the supremacy of 
the Byzantine capital was established. The Bishop of Alex- 
andria, who was the recognized liead of the Greek Church, saw 
his prestige and authority transferred to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. With the decline of Greek life in Alexandria, the 
city was abandoned by the scholars and students who had been 
accustomed to gather in its learned institutions. Their studies 
were resumed in new reunions along th.e banks of the Golden 
Horn. Likewise all the Hellenistic tendencies and ideals of 
Asia Minor were abandoned in their famous centers — Antioch 
and Ephesus — onlj- to be replaced by the revival of thought and 
active life which by the .5th centurj' marked Byzantine life. 

A history of Constantinople is therefore fundamentally the 
account of the results of a convergence of roads. The wealth 
of continents poured into the city placed at the junction of 
world highways. Constantinople became a community of mer- 
chant princes and of captains of industry of various nationali- 
ties. This is the spectacle afforded by an intimate insight into 
its society during Byzantine times. For a time the city's triple 
wall swept around the world's best-supplie<l warehouses. The 
harvests and products of great plains north of the Black Sea. 
consisting chietly of wheat and other cereals, were collected and 
stored in Constantinople. Thither also were sent A.sia ilinor’s 
varied pro<lucts. From Spain and Italy, from Germany and 
Russia, from India and Cathay, nierehandi.se commanding high 
prices reached Constantinople paiuly for consumption, but 
mainly for redistribution. The northern lanes of traffic drew 
the furs, the slaves, the honey, and the wax of Scandinavia and 
Russia. With the currents of the Black Sea flowed a steady 
.stream of spices, dyes, and gems found in remote comers of 
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Asia. Caffa, Tana, and Trebizond were the Black Sea harbors 
where caravan goods were transshipped to Constantinople. 
Arabs, Armenians, and Persians acted as gathering middlemen 
for the merchants of Byzantium, while the Slavs and Teutons 
of the wide Danube lane played the part of the distributing 
agents. 

Gradually after Constantine’s time, the silks, gums, and dye- 
stuffs of India were supplied to all of Northern Europe, as well 
as to a great part of the western districts of that continent by 
Byzantine merchants. The history of adventurous Byzantine 
navigators remains to be told. We know at any rate that by 
the 11th century, the Byzantine merchant navy occupied the 
first rank in numbers. The fact is that Byzantine emperors had 
always shown great interest in the Empire’s navy. This explains 
why Scandinavian, Teuton, or Anglo-Saxon adventurers could 
always rely on finding employment as sailors in Byzantium. 

Society in Byzantine Constantinople reflected the peculiar 
geographical situation which affected the destiny of the city. 
The ease with which commerce and industry could be under- 
taken at this center accounts for the creation of a wealthy and 
powerful Byzantine ‘bourgeoisie.’ This element was the main- 
stay of the Byzantine treasury. It was possible to tax its 
revenues and Byzantine government officials never neglected 
this opportunity of increasing state receipts. Finlay reminds 
us that taxation yields little where nobles and serfs constitute 
the only strata in the population.- In such a state opposition 
above and poverty below will thwart the revenue-collector’s 
efforts. A trading community, however, is the very foundation 
of power. Much of the civil and military superiority of the 
Byzantine Empire as well as its prestige depended on the tire- 
less activity of the merchant class in Byzantium. 

Of the great fortunes accumulated in the days of active trad- 
ing not a vestige has survived. Constantinople, buffeted by the 
strongest gales of history because of its site, is unlike other 
capitals situated more fortunately away from the highway of 
world casualty. In these many wealthy residents trace the 
origin of their riches to medieval times. We must therefore 
seek a more tangible manifestation of the influence of this site. 


^History of the Byzantine Empire, 717-867, p. 422. 
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This we find in the art which graces the city's monuments. To 
follow the evolution of Byzantine architecture is to trace the 
growth of a style which has culled from East and West alike 
and which, while finally reaching the distinctive stage which we 
call Byzantine, nevertheless resumes in itself a blend of splendid 
conceptions originating in Asia and Europe. 

The single example of St. Sophia, where radiant glory and 
pious fervor are joined, will illustrate my thought. The basilica 
of Greek-Koman origin here underlies the cupola transplanted 
from Asia. Not only does the union of the two produce a char- 
acteristic Byzantine style, but each of these features have 
undergone modifications suggested by the creative genius of 
Byzantine architects. Thus the straight line of Roman basilicas 
is changed into a polygonal or curved outline, while the dome is 
eventually made to rest on the famous peudentive of Byzantine 
architecture. Through this combination the pomp of Asia and 
the piety of Europe’s Christianity were first brought together 
upon a site eminently indicated by nature for this union. It 
was no accident, but the unfolding of natural progress. In St. 
Sophia there is more than a concrete edifice of stone and marble. 
The noble sanctuary is the symbol of an idea suggested by the 
site over which it rises. By its dominating position Constanti- 
nople had become the capital of Eastern Christianity. Its mis- 
sion was to replace pagan by Christian ideals in Eastern lands. 
With this end in view it was customary to exact attendance of 
princes and ambassadors at the divine celebrations held in the 
cathedrals of the Byzantine capital. All the beauty that fancy 
could create was reqvxisitioned in order to impress foreigners 
with the greatness of a religion whose recognized head was the 
Byzantine Emperor. In this sense St. Sophia as well as the 
marvelous beauty of its interior decoration are products of 
the site we are investigating. 

One effect of the convergence of natural routes at Constanti- 
nople is illustrated by some of the conditions which marked the 
trade intercourse between Russians and Byzantines. In the 
10th and 11th centuries trading between Russia and Byzantium 
had acquired importance. But let us not forget that the trans- 
actions were almost always ratified at Constantinople. Thither 
came the Russians to settle particulars regarding their trading. 
The Greeks rarely went to Russia. In other words, owing to 
5 JAOS 37 
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its splendid position Constantinople had conferred upon its resi- 
dents the inestimable advantage of being able to wait for cus- 
tomers in their own shops without having to resort to the 
fatigues of travel in search of new markets. What was true for 
Russian traders was equally customary with merchants of other 
nationalities. But without such a privileged position the great 
city could never have attained the position of world emporium 
and clearing-house which made it so conspicuous in medieval 
histoiy. 

To call Constantinople a European city is a misnomer. The 
ties that link the capital to Asia have at all times been firmer 
than any bond with Europe. Having emerged from the period 
of provincialism which narrowed the outlook and interests of 
its inhabitants to their immediate neighborhood, and having 
become mistre.ss of the Eastern Empire, the city at once assumed 
the position of leadership which was the appanage of its splen- 
did situation. It was on Asia, however, that she drew for the 
maintenance of her splendor and prestige. Asia Minor and 
the shorelands of the Black ISea abounded in natural wealth 
which was transferred in time to the capital city. Without Asia, 
Constantinople could never have played the glorious part which 
is here in history. Asia’s claim on her is as great as that of 
Europe. 

The number of Asiatics at large in the city’s streets suffices 
to betray the strength of Asia’s hold over Constantinople. 
To-day, as in the past, there are more Asiati(t residents of Con- 
stantinople than European. Garments of vailed hues and pat- 
terns, everyone a memento of the past, predominate over the 
severe and le.ss attractive attire of AVestern style. But the AVest 
is coming into its own, unfortunately for the artist perhaps, for 
year by year one sees more Asiatics discarding the clothes copied 
from models handed down by their fathers. 

Perhaps the chief reason of Asia’s attraction for Constanti- 
nople will be found in the fact that back in the early years of 
the city’s existence the highest civilization flourished on the 
Asiatic mainland, wdiereas a vaguely known barbarian world 
occupied the territory north and east of the Balkan ranges. 
This Asiatic influence has been unfortunate for the mentality 
of Constantinople’s citizens. It made the Byzantine mind par- 
tial to the ideals of Asia. And the world seen through Asiatic 
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eyes, be it Anatolian, Chinese, or of an3' intervening type, never 
was reality. It is fancy's creation robed in the garment of 
desire or hope. It brought the spirit of fatalism, that is to say 
of laziness, within the triple circle of walls raised by Theodosins. 
It has kept the matter-of-fact and logical mind of the AVest from 
obtaining the ascendancy in the citj' and hence throughout the 
length and breadth of territorj^ which ackiiowledged the capital’s 
rule. 

A closer 'vdew of the site of the great cit\' reveals the natural 
strength of the position. The city spreads in the shape of a 
triangle whose base on the west e.vtends from the Golden Horn 
to the Sea of Marmora. Both the northern and southern sides 
contain numerous small baj’s which were utilized as harbors in 
Bj'zantine times. The apex of this triangle, a hump of pleasant 
green, is known as Seraglio Point and is the oldest section of 
the city. It was the site on which the Akvopolis of pi’e-Roman 
daj’s was built. Here the onlooker’s sweeping gaze embraces 
the splendid sight of the Bosporus, Golden Horn, and Sea of 
Marmora seen together. 

As a harbor the Golden Horn has ancient fame. A cliain 
across its mouth along the line of the first of the modern bridges 
closed it at will in medieval times. By its depth and the large 
area it covers it affords to-da.v a harbor in wliich tlie navies 
of the world can gather together. For beautj' and practical 
advantages the site can be compared to no other, for it is 
at once city and country, river and sea, valkw and hill, garden 
and grove. 

Gonstautinople, like Rome, had its .seven liills. And the 
ancients who had a keen ej'c for majesty and dignitj’ made 
good use of these eminences and crowned tlicir summits with 
notable edifices. Proceeding from east to west, we observe that 
the easternmost hill was converted into a pcde.stal to support 
the seraglio, St. Sophia, and the, mosque of Sultan Ahmed. The 
Hippodrome also ran lengthwise acro.ss its ridge. The valley 
which separates it from the next hill is the winding uphill road 
which runs from the outer Golden Horn shores past the Sublime 
Porte to St. Sophia. The mosque of Nouri-Osmanieh is built 
at the top of this second hill. Close by and still on the same 
eminence rises the porphjry column of Constantine the Great, 
belter known as the Burnt Column. 
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From this second hill the height of land continues to the third 
through a ridge which overlooks the valley dividing them. The 
valley may he remembered as the one in which access is had to 
the Grand Bazaar. The third hill is crowned by the imposing 
mosque of Suleyman the Magnificent Here also rises the 
ancient palace of the sultans which later became the Seraskerat, 
or War Office. 

The aqueduct built by Valens crosses the next valley. Then 
comes the fourth hill with the mosque of Sultan Mohammed the 
Conqueror at its top. The fifth contains the mosque of Sultan 
Selim. The sixth hill is associated with the names of Byzantine 
Emperors rather than of Turkish Sultans. It was once known 
as the hill of the Blaehernae from the name of the palace which 
occupied the spot. The seventh is the Xerolophos, or Dry Hill. 
On it are found to-day the quarters known as the Alti Mermer 
and Psamathia. 

But if the site was open to the traffic of the world, it was also 
one of singularly difficult access in the last stretches of the 
roads which ended at its city gates. I must lay stress on this 
geographical combination, for it is the very foundation of the 
strength and influence of Constantinople. The triangular area 
which I have just described was partly encircled by a natural 
moat which proved more than once impa.ssable to attackers. The 
enemy coming from Asia found that the width of this moat 
had often caused the failure of the city’s foes. If they advanced 
from the landward side, a short line of formidable walls extend- 
ing in a triple row from sea to sea arrested their progress. 
Beyond the sea and land walls nature had provided a series of 
advanced outposts of defence wliich have proved their worth to 
this very day. On land in Europe, the Balkans formed a mighty 
bulwark open here and there along defiles which could be con- 
veniently defended. In Asia Minor, the hills of Bithynia and of 
the Trojan district dominated the approaches to the city. What 
such a site has meant for the city may be gathered from the 
fact that even the Turks, splendid soldiers as they were, failed 
to conquer the city during their westerly spread in the four- 
teenth century. Fully one hundred years were to elapse after 
their conquest of Eastern Balkan territory before they were able 
to become masters of the city. 

By water the entrance of the Dardanelles and the Black Sea 
mouth of the Bosporus — jboth narrow, winding, and swept by 
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currents — seemed ideally devised for the protection of Constan- 
tinople. The whole world has witnessed the failure of a splen- 
didly equipped modern army to turn the Dardanelles by land. 
Wliy? Because of the line of hills rising in steps above the 
exceedingly narrow strip of shore which surrounded it. This 
narrow strip and the step-like hills explain why casualties passed 
the hundred thousand figure at this point in the recent Dar- 
danelles campaign. Courage was of no avail, for the defentlers 
merely waited with their death-dealing machines and killed their 
assailants by the thousand. On the Black Sea side conditions 
are even worse, for the rocky hills there rise precipitously out 
of the sea. Neither was landing attempted here. 

Thus even in the gasps of Turkey’s death has Constantinople's 
position added a short lease of life to the empire. The city, 
without which the entire edifice of Turkish iinperialism would 
crumble to dust, cannot bo approached bj' sea. A short defile, 
naiTOW and tortuous, the Bo.sporus foi’bids access to hostile 
ships at one end. A longer strait, the Dardanelles, equally 
impassable (as events have shown), guards the other end. Cur- 
rents hero favor the besieged, and floating mines scattered over 
the flowing waters become a deadly menace to attacking invaders. 

Besides its advantages as a trading-center Constantinople was 
therefore the ideal site from a military standpoint for an 
empire which was constantly engaged in border fighting. As 
rulers whose dominions extended over Europe and Asia the 
Byzantine Emperors could not find a better location from which 
the}' could mai-ch out at the liead of their armies or to which 
they could retire with greater convenience. To-day in European 
general staff colleges it is customary to teach that Constanti- 
nople is the apex of two triangles who.se bases lie in Europe 
and Asia respectively. The base of the European triangle is 
the line drawn from Mona.stir to Pirot. In Asia the base line 
extends between Erzerum and the Cilician Gates. 

A remarkable and persistent influence of the site is presented 
by the cosmopolitan character of the city’s population. That 
representatives of both continents were fated to meet and live 
side by side at the border zone was inevitable. And society 
through the ages in Constantinople has been made up of ele- 
ments drawn from Europe and Asia. Greeks, Turks, Armenians, 
Arabs, or Slavs of different nationalities all descended from 
ancestors that settled within the imperial precincts in times 
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immemorial elbow each other to-day with no less variety than 
at the time of Constantine, Justinian, or Basil. The city is a 
meeting-place of men and ideas which have never blended to 
prodiice a iiniform type because on such a site the individuality 
of each clement was maintained by a constant flow' of new 
arrivals. The Londoner or Parisian of our day is an English- 
man or a Frenchman. A 'Washingtonian is an American. But 
in Constantinople, the scion of a very old family may be an 
Armenian, a Greek, a Turk, a Russian, or an Italian. 

Of the influence of that site in the history of the world much 
may be said. The achievement of Byzantine Emperors for the 
cause of civilization — no mean contribution — was made possible 
because the site of tlieir imperial residence afforded them pro- 
tection against the destructive forces of barbarism which con- 
stantly threatened to arrest the march of progress. In the 
shelter of that site Constantine broke loose from the nefarious 
conservatism of pagan Rome and consecrated the city and 
empire to the cause of Christian ideals with which the cause 
of progress was at that time one. There also Justinian laid the 
foundations of a legal organization which has stood the test of 
time. Later the Iconoclast Emperors stayed the conquering 
march of Mohammedan soldiers in the East at the time when 
the Christians of the West were saved at Poitiers. The line of 
Macedonian sovereigns broke the power of the w'ild eastern 
hosts in the pay of the pow’erful Bulgarian kings. Even the 
Commeni, who had to tight against w'cstern and eastern bar- 
barians, owe much to the site. And if the Paleologi fell at last, 
history has recorded the odds against which they fought and the 
indifference of Western nations to their fate. 

In estimating the future importance of this remarkable site 
it is necessary to remejnber that the title of w'estcrn civilization 
is now flow'ing eastw'ard. Overland traffic betw'een Europe and 
Asia, that is to say between European centers of industry and 
the Asiatic markets of consumption situated in the densely popu- 
lated regions of the eastern continent, is bound to pass through 
Constantinople because the city lies on the path of shortest dis- 
tance between the tw'o centers. Even the air line w'hich we 
must henceforth take into account passes over Constantinople 
in its shortest stretch between popidous India and industrial 
Europe. 
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As ill the past, the future politieal status of Coiistaiitiiiople 
is bouud to be atfeeted by sueh relations. To discuss this theme 
beyond the geographical problem in this paper is not my pur- 
pose. I shall therefore eonfine myself to pointing to the natural 
boundaries available in case Constantinople should be turned 
into a neutral city under international control, as has been sug- 
gested on various occasions. 

To internationalize the site of Constantinople implies inter- 
nationalization of the elongated belt of waterways comprising 
the Bosporus, Marmora, and Dardanelles. It is of the utmost 
interest to note that this region is a well-detiued unit which, on 
the European mainland, extends westwaril so as to include the 
valley of the Ergheiie. In Asia its boundary is even better laid 
off by the valley of the tiakaria river and a long faidt line which 
may be distinguished on a map by a string of lakes. Advantage 
could be taken of these geographical features for the establish- 
ment of a neutral zone with Constantinople as lieadquarters. 

But whatever the fate in store for Constantinople, the fact 
remains that from the time of Constantine's selection of the city 
as imperial residence to our day, the history of Constantinople 
has more than once been a summary of world history. It is 
safe to predict an equally momentous future for the city as 
long as the value of its site to the inhabitants of the eastern 
hemisphei’e shall remain unimpaired. 



INDIC AND INDIAN RELIGIOUS PARALLELS 
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The word ‘Indian’ in my title is intended as an equivalent 
of the uneouth ‘Amerindian,’ a monstrosity whieli I find it 
impossible to pronounce with equanimity. It is not my intention 
to point out what is coimnon to all or to much of the savage 
world, such as belief in ghosts, in another world, in the maiia of 
the inanimate, in the Hindu forms of Squantum and Tanturn as 
shared under different names with sundry peoples, hut to indi- 
cate closer resemblances between the Indians of the East and of 
the West. Not often do we find religious groups so isolated. 
All the religions of antiquity were more or less fused. Sume- 
rian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Celtic, the general 
foundation of European superstition, even the animal-gods of 
Africa and the Western origin of Japanese and also of Chinese 
culture — these are debatable topics bristling with queries. 
And now too we find even India invaded ami the Persian con- 
quest anticipated by the Assyrian ; nay. even the Seven Stars 
that used to shine so naturally above the Pan jab are at present 
marked ‘made in Babylon.’ But thus far the genuineness of 
Indie invention has not yet been impugned to such an extent as 
to make it probable that our Redskins ever provided India with 
its religious beliefs, while only a few daring souls have ventured 
to urge that the primitive culture of Ameilca derives from the 
reckless merchants of Egypt or from the devoted missionaries 
of the Buddhist church. We have then an unusually fair field 
or two fair fields in which to study religious flora and fauna 
presumably of independent creation. That no sane historian 
believes in a common root or seed of the growths found therein, 
this fact makes what in itself would be merely an interesting 
collection of parallels a valuable exhibit, in that it demonstrates 
how near and yet how far may be religious phenomena alike in 
form yet diverse in origin. 

A parallel which elucidates a custom may well serve as a 
beginning. In Sanskrit literature we have numerous references 
to the vermilion line traced on a woman’s head at the parting 
of the hair. In epic and drama it is always spoken of as a mere 
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adornment. As such it figures in the poetical description of 
dark clouds parted for a moment by a vivid streak of lightning 
‘like the vermilion line hetAveen a woman’s cloudy hair.’ In 
America, as an introduction to the parallel I would remind you 
that among the Siouan tribes it was customary at certain stages 
of a girl’s life to paint red dots upon various parts of her body 
and that a dance with prayer was performed at each dot. In 
other words, this equivalent of tattooing^ was a religious act, 
performed obviously with the intent of guarding the girl by 
means of the red paint. Now, however, the perfect parallel is 
found among the Blaekfeet and Crow Indians, whose women 
were all adorned (note that it is here an adornment only) with 
a vermilion line drawn from the forehead to the crown at the 
parting of the hair. When we consider the religious significance 
of red paiut as applied to village idols in India it is almost 
inevitable to conclude that the Indie and Indian means of 
beautifying women had a similar religious origin and that the 
thing of beauty was originally intended as a safeguard forever. 
Yet even without any explanation it is rather interesting to 
find the Rani and the squaw adorned in the same way. 

Speaking of hair, I am tempted to violate my own rule and 
touch on one belief not confined to Indie and Indian thought. 
Nothing in religion is so curious as the persistence with which 
old ideas, quite outworn and yet potent, survive. You all know 
how savages believe in a hair-soul, that is in a hair-power, a 
spiritual vigor implicit in hair, to express it in terms slightly 
in advance of the hair-soul belief. Many traces of this remain 
in India. The ritual use of hair, the prayer over the first hairs 
cut from a child’s head, the hiding of hair, etc., all hark back 
to this superstition. In America the same superstition takes 
many well-known forms. The Indians of Mexico and Peru 
offered the eyebrow-hairs in casual sacrifice to the Sun-god. 
Hair burned upon the moiintain-top was offered to the sun in 
divination. In the North, the scalping of a foe was primarily 
to control the hair-soul and it was believed that the scalped 
Indian remained in the next world subject to him who held the 
scalp. That is the reason that the scalper not only took the 
scalp, but wore it. It was not a decoration but a deed of owner- 
ship; whoever held it possessed the soul of the scalpee. Now 

' Eegular tattooing was practised on the Peruvian littoral. 

6 JAOS 37 
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this belief in hair-power was still strong enough among some of 
the Northern tribes to give the chieftainship to the man with the 
longest hair. Some of the Mandan Indians grew hair six feet 
long and when an election took place this hair sometimes grew 
a foot longer. It was suspected that horse-hair was often deftly 
interwoven with a hero’s locks and on several occasions it was 
charged that a chief owed his election to his pony rather than 
to his own spiritual superiority. I think it is most probable 
that an unadulterated form of this belief lies at the root of the 
nde which prohibited an Aztec priest of the Sun-god from 
ever cutting his hair. As with Samson’s hair, there is here 
a clear connection with sun-strength; in fact in Mexico sun- 
beams are called sun-hair and Uitzilopochtli as sun-representa- 
tive appears as ‘hair of the sun.’ One parallel at least may be 
pointed out here. The different elans in the Peruvian state 
were distinguished by the way in which their hair was dressed, 
tressed, parted, top-knotted, tufted, etc., which is just the way 
the Indie clans were distinguished.^ 

Speaking of clans I would remind you of the decimal system 
of organization recommended in the Hindu law-books, in accord- 
ance with which a group of ten families or villages forms part 
of a larger group of a hundred, this of a thousand, and a general 
overseer is over all. So the Peruvian state is based on ten 
families, part of a larger group of one hundred, and this of a 
thousand. The priestly caste at the head has the privilege of 
not being obnoxious to capital punishment, just like a Brahman. 
But among the Chibchas or Muiscans of Colombia there is a more 
remarkable resemblance. The high-priest is like a Buddhist 
Lama, secluded and too holy to touch earth; he belongs to an 
inherited hierarchy, though individually elected. The whole 
Chibcha constitution divides the people into four castes, priests, 
warriors, agriculturists (including traders and craftsmen), and 
helots or tributary nomads, almost an exact duplication of the 
Hindu caste-system. The priests are hereditarj^ in the female 
line and act as shamans, judges, and executioners. 


“ In Peru, the first cutting of a child ’s hair was done by an elder relative, 
who used a stone knife. The Inca crown -prince ’s lock was first cut by the 
high -priest. -In some South American states a hair-cut was a privilege 
and long hair was a mark of servitude, religious belief yielding to con- 
venience. 
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The soul-problem touched on above raises the question whether 
the Indie and Indian views agree in any marked way. Besides 
hair-soul, as all students of lower religions know, there is a soul 
or power inherent in various parts of the body, notably in the 
saliva or spittle. Thus in the Rig-Veda a girl preparing food 
for a god chews the grain first. The subject has been adequately 
discussed by L. von Schroeder. Now this chewing of grain in 
divine rites is found among our Indians. Among the Hopi, for 
example, there is a sacrifice of chewed grain and the Peruvian 
aeca is prepared by women who first chew and then boil and 
ferment it, because, as is expressly said in both cases, saliva is 
medicinal. Another point in regard to the soul. The Northern 
Indian believes in metempsychosis in life, that is, a wizard 
becomes a wolf (were- wolf), but seldom believes that a dead 
man is reborn as an animal. Yet the dead are reborn as men, 
finding their growth-soul among the bones preserved for that 
purpose. Moreover the Dakotas believed that to become a 
wizard one must be born again four times iu the same body, 
dreaming of gods between the times of reincarnation, and this 
seems to be a true theory of metempsychosis. I would say that 
though in theory according to Brahman belief a man may be 
reborn as anything, yet it is generally assumed that the rein- 
carnation will be in human form. In regard to the dead, they 
are not buried among some of the Plain Indians but hung upon 
trees or raised on primitive towers of silence, as were the dead 
Parsi and some Hindus (thus the Mandans and Siouan tribes 
generally). Mummification is not Indie, so I will not stop to 
explain the mummies of Peru, but I should like to compare the 
kniiag of objects put into the grave in Peru and India. The 
warrior’s bow is broken in the Vedic burial hymn because it 
must be dead like its master ; so in Peru all objects for the next 
life are killed or broken. The Peruvian widow also like the 
Hindu is expected but not formally required to commit suttee. 
Death is called the Shade in Peru, Supay, and this Shadow as 
god (to whom sacrifice is made) is like Chaya, Shadow, as a 
name of Siva (but cf. also Celtic Scath as a giant as well as 
Shade). Instead of gods carried into battle (this is common; 
they were wrapped-up images) such as Mextli, the Chibchas 
sometimes carried the mummified corpses of great warriors, as 
the Peruvian Chaneu carried the body of Uscovilca, a former 
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hero. This seems to imply that the warrior was still potent, 
but it may have been merely to inspire courage. Sacrifice to 
the Manes is common to aU tribes and requires no comment, 
but the Digger sacrificed to a dog as ancestor; he was a Dog- 
man, such as is also found in India. Of dogs in hell or leading 
to hell, there are two, but not of the same race. The Aztec dog 
is black and the Peruvian is red. 

A word may be said here of creation-myths. The Eskimos 
believe that woman was created from man’s thumb, as Daksa 
in India is created from Brahman’s toe, but there is no close 
resemblance. The creator and cosmic egg may appear in the 
story of Manco Capac, Great Man (ef. Purusa), and Mama Oello, 
but Ocllo is also understood as the moon. On the other hand 
the paired gods of the Hopi are like the androg3Tious deity of 
India. These pairs are usually the male and his female counter- 
part, like Indra Indrani, but sometimes, as in Mexico, two 
brother sims are found. One of the most interesting parallels 
is that on the higher plane of speculation found in Mexico. As 
is wen known. Brahman in India receives as creator little homage 
because he is no longer active. So in Mexico in the higher realm 
of theology there was a creator-god, but he received no sacrifice 
and generally he was identified with the national Uitzilopochtli 
or regarded as a god of medicinal power who sent and cured 
diseases. But children’s diseases were caused by hags, who 
were in fact the ghosts of women dying in childbirth, and were 
associated with the god of war and lightning, so that these 
mothers appeared in the form of lightning-flashes. Now this is 
a perfect parallel to the Mothers accompanying §iva. Their 
main fimction was to send diseases to children, just as in India, 
and they too were attendants of the god of battle and storm. 
Before leaving this Aztec pantheon I must mention Tezcatlipoca, 
who is the stern god of law and justice. He spies upon men 
and wanders about looking for those who disregard his laws. 
As good a parallel to Varuna as could be found, and no need to 
go to Babylon to find him ! 

To touch again upon the subject of personal markings, which 
I introduced above by accident apropos of the hair-parting, I 
would call' attention to the resemblance between the sectarian 
markings of the devotees of Visnu and Siva, the one vertical 
and the other horizontal, and the markings on the figures of 
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Mexican gods, the agricultural gods having vertical and the 
hunting-gods having horizontal stripes. There seems, however, 
to he no inner connection in these practices, though there is a 
striking likeness, for Visnu and agriculture and vertical lines 
may he said to make one group, as Siva and hunting and 
horizontal lines make another. But apropos of women there is 
another curious coincidence. According to Hindu law a girl is 
married at 11 or 12 or younger and a man at 24 or 30. In North 
America the girl was married at 11 or 12 (in Peru at eighteen 
to twenty) and the man at twenty-four. At his initiation the 
Siouan hoy had to stand on a stone while the priest prayed for 
his welfare to the four quarters as divine beings, Winds or 
Directions. Now the stone in this ritual is distinctly said to 
represent earth, and this reminds us that at her wedding a girl 
in India has to stand on a stone, which also as an emblem of 
firmness represents the earth. 

The four divine Winds or Directions just mentioned are a 
perfect parallel to the Hindu four gods of the quarters, in 
regard to whom I have written elsewhere. The gods of the quar- 
ters or directions in India are of course subsidiary gods; they 
have been subdued by the greater gods of a higher cult. But 
they are old and in antiquity are very lofty gods, to whom are 
sometimes added two more, the god of the zenith and the god 
of the nadir. Now in America these gods were almost the only 
real gods acknowledged by the Northern tribes. For example, 
in the seventeenth century the Algonkins themselves said that 
they had only these four gods and him above. In some of the 
rituals again, the Hopi Indians added to the four the one below 
and the one above, just as the Hindus did. I need not remind 
you that the number four is interwoven with the whole religious 
ritual of America from Maine to Cuzco in Peru. The tree of 
life was a four-fold cross in Mexico, for example, which 
betokened weal in four directions, a svastika, and all the religious 
ceremonial turned about this number, circumambulations of the 
temple, the dishes to receive the sacrificial blood, the number of 
priests, etc., were fours or multiples of four. There can be no 
question hut that the four chief Hindu gods of the old pantheon, 
Agni, Yama, Varuna, Indra, are really names given to the same 
four divine quarters as those of the American Indians. May I 
add an inconsequent note, on the subject of the tree of life ? As 
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emblem of weal and hence of health, it was itself, this Aztec 
svastika, a quasi-divine thing, a sort of Aesculapius, and to it 
was made a sacrifice — of what? Yon will not he surprised to 
hear that it was a cock, almost the ‘cock of Aesculapius’ in 
Mexican form. The cock is the bird that announces the sun (as 
in the Avesta) and hence the bird of health; consequently a 
sacrifice to health is the cock. This association is reflected, very 
dimly I admit, in the association of the health-giving rain with 
the peacock in India. The direct parallel here fails, for the 
Hindu cock is the hird of the god of battles, obviously as a 
fighting bird. 

I have intimated that whereas the Hindus gave gods to their 
four quarters, the Redskins simply deified the quarters without 
giving them divine names. But the impact of the higher faith 
has had an effect in Yucatan not unlike that in India. For in 
Yucatan the four direction-deities have not been rejected by the 
Catholic Church hut adroitly incorporated into it as ministers 
of the Trinity and here not only are the four directions repre- 
sented by four colors (this is general, though the colors are not 
always identical), but they have been named; the god of the 
east (red) is now St. Dominic; of the north (white), St. Gabriel ; 
of the west (black), St. James; and of the south (yellow), Mary 
Magdalene. After this fashion has many an ancient deity been 
preserved beyond his natural retiring-age. You will remember 
that it was in the nineteenth century that Grecian peasants were 
still praying to the image of Demeter and perhaps at this very 
moment the girls of Sicily are singing that exquisite hymn to 
Venus recorded but lately by Professor Ridgeway’s friend: — 
O Santa Venera, 

Si bella, si tenera, 

Che in Paradise 
Tripa avanti Gesu! 

There is to me something very alluring in this conversion of 
Venus into a saint dancing before Gesu and in turning the gods 
to whom our Indians used to pray into such saints as Gabriel 
and Mary Magdalene. Just so, we may be sure, four gods of 
direction, functioning as such or as winds, were worshiped first 
in India, until later they renounced their anonymity in favor 
of Agni, Indra, and the other gods who had names but were 
originally without relation to the four points or winds. You 
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may ask, perhaps in jest, whether the intrusion of Mary Mag- 
dalene is not something quite without parallel, a feminine ele- 
ment not recognized in India. But I shall point to Bhartrhari. 
who sings of a Dikkanya, or feminine guardian of direction. 

This is as good a place as any to compare the gods themselves. 
There is no doubt that the Aztecs are merely a southern wave 
of Shoshonean Indians and their gods are in fact only gigantic 
figures already known in smaller shape in the North. But I 
shall not go into details here, nor point out the closer similarity 
between Indra and Tlaloc, Yama and the god of Mictlan, Varuna 
and Viracoeha (in Peru), and Agni and the ‘old old’ god of fire, 
since these nature-gods are in part not unlike other foreign gods 
having similar functions. Yet there are a few points in respect 
of the gods which I cannot leave unnoticed. Tlaloc as god of 
war and fertility has priests ch'essed as frogs who to induce 
rain have to imitate frogs and quack like them. The Hopi have 
a frog-drama of fertility, where reproduction is drastically 
represented. In Peru the summer solstice (December) is intro- 
duced by a purificatory flogging and a tug of war on a vari- 
colored rope of four colors. The Eskimos have a similar tug 
by men representing two kinds of birds, the issue of the strife 
being prophetic of the year. Finally there is the Tunja year- 
end feast, in which twelve men in red dramatize a dirge around 
one man in black, obviously an American lament for Adonis, as 
the year-contest is a drama of magical content for the assurance 
of a good year, probably of the same sort as the Bogota harvest- 
festival in which men appear in masks and animal-skins. In 
the Hopi performance the vegetation-god, Muyinwu, is actually 
decked with corn and has the signs of sim and rain, and the 
dance around this figure is almost a maypole-dance.^ Some of 


“ In the Oraibi Soyal ceremony (of nine days at the winter solstice) the 
mask is decorated with figures of frogs, imitation ears of corn-husks, 
red horse-hair, and eagle feathers. A sort of svastika-fringe runs around 
the top. The performing Katcinas talk in a disguised voice, imitate 
cohabitation, and make constant nse of saliva and honey (spat from the 
mouth). One man represents a (sun-)hawk. A special figure images 
Muyinwu (spirit of generation). The Star priest revolves the Sun-image, 
being baptized by the (representative of the) war-god, while a song is 
sung in honor of the feathered-serpent, Lbloekon, and the Sun-priest dances. 
The sacred hahos are sticks, marked as male and female, symbols and 
causers of all good luck but chiefly of fertility, which are finally deposited 
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these elements appear in the Hindu drama of Krsna and Kamsa. 
To mention briefly a few points in connection with the other 
gods. The Hades of Mietlan is reached by traversing under- 
ground deserts, rough hills, winds that cut like knives, and four 
or nine streams. One passes to the next world over a log or a 
bridge made of spider-thread (Northern and Southern, respec- 
tively) and some of the Algonkins believe that the parting of the 
ways to good and evil worlds is revealed by a lightning-flash, 
while a spirit guides the good on farther to paradise, which, I 
admit, is rather Persian than Indie. Persian too, or Zoroastrian, 
is the fervent conviction of the Peruvian sun- worshipers expressed 
in the phrase, ‘the army of the Incas is the army of the Lord 
(Sun-god),’ though the spirit of the utterance infuses Indie 
thought as well. Of the fire-god I will say only that he is repre- 
sented as black-green -yellow, that he hid in water (also in stone) , 
and that the fire is solemnly renewed each year by all Indians, 
from the Sioux to the Peruvians, who had a solemn fire-renewal 
at Rimac every June. All these are Hindu Agni-traits. Fur- 
ther it is interesting to note the sacred character of the sacrificial 
straw. On the Plains this is usually of sage. Thus in the 
Cheyenne Fifth Paint the priest carefully spreads the sacrificial 
sage-bushes in four heaps for the four gods of direction and 
one more for the sun, on which the priest dances and others sing 
to the sun. Here, too, I must refer to the swinging-ceremony 
still retained by the Plain-Indians and called ‘looking at the 
sun,’ which I cannot doubt is identical with the sun-swinging 
ceremony of India.* In America the Indian has hooks placed 


in the Sun-house, after being first consecrated with meal and honey-saliva. 
They are usually made for cloud-deities; but sometimes for the dead who, 
gratified by this attention, will send good crops to the Hopi. The ritual 
smoking is chiefly for ‘ cloud-making. ’ Pasting, bathing, and prayer make 
part of the rite, in which the powdered hearts and intestines of slain 
enemies are used as magical fertility-powers. The number four is con- 
spicuous in the ritual though the altar-stones are arranged for six direc- 
tions (in color they are here yellow-north, green-west, red-south, white- 
east, black-zenith, variegated-nadir). 

See Dorsey and Voth, FCM Pui. 53 (1901). 

* The ‘freeing of the horse’ by the Pawnees is a sacrifice ‘to the spirit,’ 
possibly to the sun. The rite itself reminds one of the horse of conquest 
in India, but the animal is set free as a sacrifice and remains a sacred 
animal. 
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xmder the muscles of his back and swings all day or till he 
is exhausted. The idea of a sun-boat also appears in America 
(Algonkin) and it is tempting to see in this a survival of the 
swing, perhaps to connect it even with the Vedic sage’s excur- 
sion in the boat or swing of the heaven-god. 

It will not be necessary to refer to fertility-charms of the 
heart’s blood (Aztec) nor to the fertility-goddess Mayauel, who 
rides upon a tortoise, as does Ayopeehtli, the birth-goddess; 
but, in passing by other aspects of serpent-cult as vegetation- 
deity (the relation between serpent and fertility is too common 
to be useful), I would call attention to the thoroughly Indie 
notion connected with the winged-serpent Quetzalcoatl, who, 
‘coiled up as a snake, waits for the beginning of the new era,’ 
exactly as Visnu sleeps on his coiled-up Naga. There is in 
Quetzalcoatl a Messianic idea that he will return bringing a new 
age, although, as god of the east and so of the east wind he 
sometimes descends so low as to be nothing more than wind or 
breeze, and as a breeze he lulls to sleep and so is invoked by 
thieves to put to sleep the persons who are to be robbed, as the 
Vedic thief has a little prayer lulling his victims to sleep. This 
leads me to remark that the Indian conception of the divine 
voice is always that of a low indistinct murmur, an unintelligible 
voice of sacred character understood only by the priest. In 
India the voice of gods reflects their natural phenomenal charac- 
ter and is always a loud roar, unless indeed the god goes dis- 
guised. And the unintelligible murmur is rather that of the 
unintelligible ancient dialect. Before parting from the sun I 
may add that the primitive Aztec oath is one taken by sun and 
earth, and that the one who swears does so by touching earth 
and putting it to his lips. In India the one who swears also 
touches earth but I do not know that he ‘ eats earth. ’ 

Only remotely connected with the gods is the teaching in 
regard to the five ages found in Mayan and Mexican cosmology 
but in a fragmentary condition. By comparing the different 
accounts it seems that there was a theory of five ages called 
suns. The fifth age or sun has no name; it is the present age. 
The four ages preceding this are called the ages of Earth, Fire, 
Air, and Water, but the Aztecs have incorporated their own gods 
as regents of these ages. The pre-Aztec conception appears to 
be that the first age was destroyed by beasts, who devoured the 
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men and giants of that Earth-age. Then came the Fire-age, 
destroyed by storms, when men became monkeys. Then 
followed the Air-age, when Tlaloc sent rain and lightning 
out of the air. This was followed by the "Water-age of 
Chalahuitlicue, when a deluge destroyed the earth and men 
became fishes. Here again the five ages are rather Greek than 
Indie, but the conception of the final deluge (the deluge idea 
being pan- American) is that of the end of the aeon familiar 
to Indie thought. Also the idea that the gods are swept away 
with the end of the age is reflected in the anxiety with which 
the end of the calendar cycle is looked upon. At the close of 
this (fifty- two years) there is the greatest fear lest the sun may 
not rise and services are held, directed to the continuation of 
his existence. By the way, it may be mentioned also that the 
Hindus believe that the gods go away every year and for a 
season the world is god-less. So too in Peru there is an anxious 
moment called ‘Return of the gods,’ when the gods, who all 
have been away somewhere, are returning. In September there 
is a mark discovered on a heap of maize put there for this pur- 
pose, and when the priest discovers the ‘foot-step of the god’ 
great joy follows with a drunken orgy, for the gods may end 
with the age and no man knows when that shall be. 

This drunken orgy is, as in India, part of a divine service. 
Communion with the Indian god was obtained through intoxica- 
tion, as it was obtained also through eating the victim identified 
with the god. The intoxicating octli was itself a divinity like 
Soma, and when in Colombia, for example, on a pilgrimage (for 
pilgrimages to holy watering places were as common as in India) 
a man got so drunk as to die, he was regarded as having sacri- 
ficed himself and became a sainted character. Only in one 
respect the Mexican differed from the Hindu, for in Mexican 
Tarascan we are told that divine intoxication was also induced 
by smoking ! 

Speaking of communion with divinity I should like to call 
attention also to the proxy gods of Mexico and Peru in the 
shape of dough-images like those eaten in lieu of the animal 
victim by the Visnuite. At certain divine festivals images of 
the Aztec gods, for example, were made of dough, and when the 
image had been shot to pieces the dough-fragments were 
devoured as pieces of the god. The communion by intoxication 
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seems to be rather that of the supposedly divine exaltation than 
by drinking of the divine blood, and this is substantiated by the 
parallel use of tobacco, the ‘communion’ here being necessarily 
that of ecstasy implicitly nnderstood as of divine origin. 

In Peru religion was rather more elevated than in the North. 
Thus the baptism of the Northern Indians (like that of the 
Hindus) became total immersion and so the intoxicant itself 
became a divinity. Here too we have the only approach to a 
trinity, not like ours but quite like that of India, for just as 
Brahman, Visnu, and Siva represent only different sectarian 
and eventually different geographical conceptions of one highest 
god, each highest being then equated with its sectarian-geograph- 
ical rival, so in Peru the great god was really a combination of 
the Incas’ Sun-god as highest god, with the highest god of the 
littoral, Panchaeamac, and the highest inland god of the 
Quichuas, overcome by the Incas, the lake-god Viracocha. It is 
to this Viracocha-Panehaeamac as at once creation-, water-, and 
sun-god that the most intellectual Peruvians prayed as to the 
Supreme Deity, generally invoked by the Peruvian Inca as 
Viracocha. May I close with citing some of the verses addressed 
to this god, not without an implicit question as to whether, if 
they were found in India, we should not think it necessary to 
refer them to a Babylonian origin ? 

‘ 0 Viracocha, Lord of the unh'erse, whether thou art male or 
female, lord of reproduction, whatsoever thou mayest be. Lord 
of divination, where art thou? God above, god below, god all 
around, thy throne and scepter splendid! Oh hear me, whether 
from the sky above, or from the sea beneath, or wherever thou 
mayest be. Creator of all the world, maker of all men, lord of 
all lords, my eyes fail me, longing to see thee ; for the sole long- 
ing to know thee. 0 might I behold thee, might I but know 
thee, might I understand thee ! But do thou look upon me, for 
thou knowest me. The sun and the moon, the day and the night, 
the summer and winter — verily thou hast not ordained them for 
naught; but they travel in order to their places, as thou, 0 my 
god, hast assigned them; they come to the end that thou hast 
determined, going whithersoever thou pleasest. Thou boldest 
the royal scepter (thou art my lord) ; hear thou me; choose 
me ; keep me from weariness, save me from death. ’ 

So also cries the Vedic poet, ‘O would that I might see my 
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god!’ and lie, too, admires the unceasing procession of the days 
and seasons. 

A bit from another hymn: ‘Wilt thou make known to me who 
thou really art? Art thou what I thought thee, or art thou a 
phantom, a thing that makes fear ? O could I know it, 0 could 
it be shown me 1 Thou who hast made me of earth and of clay, 
look thou upon me ; old am I, dying ; hut thou art my maker. 

Here the parallel is not verbal, hut this and the first extract 
express the tone of those Vedie hymns which are now referred 
to the West with the idea that they are too lofty for India’s 
thought. I too would refer to the West, but much farther West 
than Babylon, and refer not the Vedic hymns, but those who 
think that an Indian (or Hindu) may not also have ideas and 
emotions and the use of language similar to that of other people 
when religiously exalted. 

This does not imply that it is not quite legitimate to make 
comparisons when connection is otherwise probable; only that 
it is temerarious to base connection even on a close similarity. 


“ Sir Clements K. Markham, The Incas of Peru, 1910, p. 100 (from the 
translation of Miguel Mossi of Bolivia, 1892). 
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Indra and other Gods of War and Fertility combined 

As a note to my article ‘Indra as God of Fertility,’ JAOS 
36. 242-268, I should like to add an example or two of similar 
deities and at the same time complement the matter of Indra 
with an account kindly furnished me by Sir George Grierson, 
of the modern position in Hindu folklore of this husband of 
‘Indra-ranL’ 

In American mythology there are numerous examples of gods 
of thunder and lightning functioning as fertility-gods. Indeed 
this may be said to be the normal role of such deities. The 
peculiar war-god of the Aztecs is, to be sure, interpreted as a 
sun-god, Uitzilopoehtli, but an older god than this Aztec was 
the Nahuan Xipe, the yellow god later regarded (because yel- 
low) as the god of goldsmiths. Before his office was so restricted 
he was the god of the yellow grain, but at the same time he was 
a god of war. For this reason his sacrificial "victims were made 
to perish by a kind of gladiatorial combat; but when dead 
their hearts were spread on the ground as fertility-charms. 
Then again the Nahuan Tlaloc is both god of thunder and light- 
ning and fertility-god and the Mayan Chac, who almost dupli- 
cates Tlaloc, is god of thunder and fertility and also war-god, 
whose feasts however remain fertility-festivals, in which a dog's 
heart, sacrificed to the god, is magically treated for rain. 

In Peru, Inti-allapa or Illapa, as thunder and lightning, car- 
ries a club, a sling, and a stone, and his fertility-stones are 
found all over the country. Like other gods of this sort he 
is a mountain-god. The raging storm with the hissing light- 
ning easily develops the idea of a war-god, but the rain and 
the hissing snake, which regularly represents lightning, as easily 
connect this war-god with fertility. Or rather, the god of fer- 
tility appears in the form of a war-god from the beginning. 
Hence Mars is both at once. It has occurred to me that the 
Irish Fomorach might owe their doubtful nature to this fact. 
One school interprets the Fomorach as gods of storm and death ; 
another insists upon it that they are not death-gods but fer- 
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tility-gods. Why not both in one, as in Germany Woden was 
god of death and of fertility ? 

Under date of February 12, 1917, Sir George Grierson writes 
that, in Behar, village folklore associates Durga with ‘the seven 
Indras’ as their sister. In the cycle of ballads about Lorik, the 
hero-son of Durga, she is represented as making them impotent, 
that is, depriving them of their natural function as fertility- 
powers. Durga in this tale and elsewhere is the goddess 
who causes impotence. The Indras appear always as a group 
and are not individualized; their wife is ‘Indra-rani, evidently 
a corruption of Indrani.’ It is pleasant to learn from the same 
communication that Sir George Grierson hopes some day to 
edit and translate this Lorik cycle. 

E. Washburn Hopkins 

Yale University 


A Note on ‘The Yearns Work in Oriental Archaeology’ 

In this JO.URNAL, vol. 36, page 348, I made the misstatement 
that the Egyptian Expedition of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York had completed its work. This is not the fact; it 
has continued its work without interruption since the beginning 
of the war, and will so continue until further notice. The only 
change in the work is that the staff has been somewhat reduced. 
It was this fact, together with having heard that Mr. Lythgoe, 
in charge of the expedition, had returned to America, that made 
me believe that the work had been concluded, and that the pub- 
lication of the results had begun. The following statement, 
coming from the Museum itself, should therefore be borne in 
mind in this connection: 

‘The Metropolitan Museum’s Egyptian Expedition has prosecuted its 
main programme in Egypt without interruption since the war began, and 
is still at work, with its regular appropriation without any disposition to 
relax its activities. The only change that has been effected in the pro- 
gramme of the expedition since the war began was a slight reduction in 
the scale of the field work, owing chiefly to the fact that three members 
of the staff are in the British Army. As is well known, the Egyptian 
Department of the Metropolitan Museum has been engaged upon an exten- 
sive installation of its new Egyptian galleries, and has also embarked 
upon a very extensive publication programme, of which the first volume of 
one series has appeared. Thus the enlarged activities of the Egyptian 
Department of the Museum have been undergoing readjustment to keep 
pace with the field work.’ 
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Since the publication of my article, an article has appeared 
to which I would call attention. In Part 1 of the Museum Jour- 
nal of the University iluseum in Philadelphia for 1917, there is 
published a paper by Mr. Clarence Stanley Fisher, called ‘ Exca- 
vations at Gizeh’ and describing part of the work of the Eckley 
B. Coxe, Jr., Expedition to Egypt. 

On page 352, footnote 5a, I make the mistake of sajdng that 
the volume by Bell is on the site of Sardis. This should he 
changed, of course, to a volume on the coins found there. In the 
series of the publications on Sardis it is Volume 11, part I. A 
review of this hook will he found in the Beviie Archeologique, 
Series V, vol. 4 (1916), p. 323. 

Stephen^ Bleecker Luce, Jr. 

Museum, tTniversity of Pennsylvania 


Postage Stamps of the Hijaz 



14 QUESH ^ QURSH 



1 QUKSH 


Only the briefest reports haA'e percolated into this country 
of the newly formed independent state of the Hijaz, covering 
the Holy Territory of Mecca and Medina, the sacred cities of 
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Tslam. That the new state is an accomplished fact is proved 
documentarily by postage stamps, cuts of which are here 
reproduced. 

The legend at the top of each reads; iartd Mjdzi, ‘Hijaz 
Post’: in the center field is read mafcfea# oZ-muftarromat, ‘Mecca 
the Honorable.’ At the bottom is given the denomination, 
quarter-qursh, half-qursh, and full qursh (sdgh, ‘at par’). 
Qursh is the native Arabic word for the Turkish piastre. 
Further the Hijra date 1334 is given. The respective colors are 
green, red, and blue. The stamps are beautifully designed and 
executed. 

J. A. M. 


PERSONALIA 

The death is reported of Hr. Robebt Gauthier, Adjunct 
Director in the ficole des Hautes fitudes, Paris, at the age of 
40 years. He died Sept. 11, 1916, from wounds received in 
action as a captain of infantry. An Iranian philologist, he 
was particularly known for his labors in the decipherment of 
the Soghdian dialect. He has left his family in distress, and a 
committee has been formed to aid them, the American section 
of which is presided over by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, Chicago. 

Prof. Rudolph B. Bbuennow, Assyriologist and Arabist, Pro- 
fessor at Princeton University, died April 14, 1917. He became 
a member of this Society in 1911. 

Prof. A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Missouri and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Western Branch of this Society, 
has accepted a professorship in History at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 111., the appointment to go into effect with the 
next academic year. 



THE STORY OF CHANG KTEN, CHINA’S PIONEER IN 
WESTERN ASIA 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF CHAPTER 123 OF SSI-MA 
TS TEN’S SHI-ET 

Friedrich Hirth 

PBOrEssoR Emeritus, Columbia TTnivebsity 

INTRODUCTION 

The only complete translation of this Chinese text, which is as 
difficult as it is important, is the French version published by 
M. Brosset in the Nouveau Journal Asiatique (tome 2, Paris, 
1828, p. 418-450) under the title ‘Relation du pays de Ta-ouan.’ 
Like Abel Remusat’s works on cognate subjects, it was an under- 
taking of great merit and quite a revelation to the scientific 
world of its time, ninety years ago; but a comparison with the 
original Chinese text will convince Sinologues that a new trans- 
lation, incorporating the greatly modified identifications and 
interpretations of later research, is an absolute necessity. 

In Brosset ’s translation, misconceptions of the author’s state- 
ments are unfortunately so frequent that readers anxious for 
correct historical or geographical information must be warned 
not to take facts for granted without a thorough scrutiny of the 
original. To illustrate the dangers besetting scholars unfamiliar 
with the spirit of the Chinese language, there is perhaps no 
more instructive example than the first sentence in § 12. There 
it is said of Chang K’ien, after his visit to Bactria, that, ‘having 
sojourned there fully a year, he returned, skirting the Nan-shan’ 
(cf. § 61 : ‘all along the Nan-shan’). Not grasping the meaning 
of the character ping (Giles, no. 9282), which, according to 
Chang Shou-ts’ie’s commentary of 737 a. d., is in this ease to 
be read pang and has the sense of lien (Giles, no. 7109), ‘to con- 
nect, to adjoin,’ the very words of our pang Nan-shan passage 
being quoted in K’ang-hi (Rad. 117 : 5, 12) from the Sh'i-ki as an 
example, M. Brosset translates : ‘ Apres un an de delai, revenant 
au mont Ping-nan,’ and adds in a footnote: ‘Montagne dans 
le Tibet.’ To guess the meaning of Chinese words from the 
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mere sound of a transcription without having seen the Chinese 
characters themselves is a dangerous experiment. Under the 
sound ping, Giles’s Dictionary has no less than twenty characters 
with as many, or more, different meanings; and about as many 
characters are found under the sound p’ing with the aspirated 
initial. Among the latter we find p’ing, ‘a plain’ (no. 9311). 
This had apparently induced Baron von Kichthofen {China, 1. 
449, 454) to reproduce Brosset’s translation with an additional 
note saying that ‘der Name Ping-nan zeigt, dass das Gebirge 
im Siiden eines ebenen Landstrichs lag.’ The Ts’ien-han-shu 
in its biography of Chang K’ien (chap. 61, p. 2) contains a 
parallel passage, rendered correctly by ‘following the southern 
mountains’ in Wylie’s version (‘Notes on the Western Regions,’ 
in Journal of the Anthrop. Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, vol. 10, Feb. 10, 1880, p. 67). 

Wylie’s timely and highly meritorious contribution toward a 
much neglected field of study, however, also contains a great 
many mistranslations, and should in important cases never 
be used without consulting the original Chinese text. Alexander 
Wylie, whose name, as Henry Howorth appropriately remarks 
{op. cit. 9. 53), ‘is a household word wherever the study of 
China and its borders is prosecuted,’ had been afflicted with a 
serious breakdown in health, ending in total blindness, just at 
the time when he yielded to Howorth ’s persuasion to take in 
hand his translation from the Ts’ien-han-shu for the Anthro- 
pological Institute. On the whole his work gives a fair idea of 
the subject ; but a revision of it will, sooner or later, have to be 
undertaken. 

It is necessary to use the greatest caution in consulting 
the late T. W. Kingsmill’s paper, first published in the Journal 
of the China Branch of the B. A. S., new ser. 14. 1-29, under the 
title ‘The Intercourse of China with Central and Western Asia 
in the 2d Centurj' b. c.,’ and reprinted in JRAS, new ser. 14. 
74-104, under the title ‘The Intercourse of China with Eastern 
Turkestan and the Adjacent Countries.’ 

I have prepared the present new translation primarily in 
order to get a clear idea of the material which will have to 
serve as an introduction to renewed studies required for a second 
edition of my book China and the Roman Orient, published in 
1885 ; and I now place it before students of Oriental history and 
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Chinese literature with the hope that they may improve my ren- 
dering and interpretation by their criticisms. Of Professor 
Edouard Chavannes’ gigantic work, the translation of the 
Shi-ki {Les Memoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien tradtiits et 
annotes, Paris, Leroux, tomes 1-5, 1895-1905), only five volumes 
have appeared, carrying us to Ssi-ma Ts’ien ’s chapter 47 ; and 
some considerable time may elapse before the publication of 
chapter 123 (cf. Chavannes’ Synoptic Table of chapters in the 
Sh'i-ki and the T’ung-kien-kang-mu, vol. 1, pages ccxliv-ecxlix of 
his Introduction). In the meantime I would refer readers to 
this scholar’s admirable critical essay on the Chinese historian’s 
work, in his Introduction, pages i-ccxlix. It will be seen from 
Chavannes that we are not able to fix the exact year of the death 
of Ss'i-ma Ts’ien; but, in all probability, the great work which 
has earned for him the title of ‘the Herodotus of China’ must 
have been completed about the year 99 b. c. (p. xlv), perhaps 
even a few years later, to give him time for the despatch of ten 
embassies to the Far West after the appointment, in 100 b. c., 
of Ch’an-fong as King of Ta-yiian. His father, Ssi-ma T’an, 
who, like himself, held the post of court astrologer, and who, 
besides having conceived the plan of writing the SM-ki, may be 
responsible for certain portions of that work, had died in 110 
B. c. (p. xxxiv, note) . It follows, therefore, that he cannot have 
had any connection with that part of our Ta-yiian chapter which 
deals with facts lying beyond that date; and if Ssi-ma, the 
father, has been at all concerned in drafting portions of our text, 
his co-operation is not likely to have extended beyond its first 
half — say paragraphs 1 to 79 of the present translation — which 
I am inclined to look upon as being based chiefly on Chang 
K’ien ’s original report to the Emperor. 

The Imperial Library of the Sui dynasty, to judge from its 
Catalogue (Sui-shu, chap. 33, p. 23 B), contained a book in one 
chapter entitled Chang-k’ien-chhi-kuan-cJii, i. e. ‘Account of 
Chang K’ien ’s Expeditions Abroad,’ which has apparently not 
been handed down to later periods, since it is not mentioned 
in the Catalogues of the T’ang and Sung dsuiasties, though 
Chang Tsung-yiian, in his Sni-king-fsi-ch'i-k’au-chdng, chap. 6, p. 
46, says that the title is quoted in the chapter on foreign coins in 
Hung Tsun’s work, the Ts’uan-cKi, published in 1149 a, d. But 
this may be a secondhand quotation. I place greater confidence 
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in a reference to it in tlie Ku-kin-chu (cliap. 3, p. 3), where the 
grape is referred to as having been introduced iuto China by 
Chang K’ien. From what the critics in the great Catalogue 
of the Imperial Library of Peking {Tsung-mu, 118, p. 4) say in 
connection with an analysis of the Ku-kin-chu text, this para- 
graph must have been written during the Tsin dynasty, about 
300 A. D., when Tsui Pau, the compiler of the older and original 
text now known as the Ku-kin-chu, apparently preferred the 
Chang-k’ien-ch’u-kuan-chi to the Shi-ki as an authority. Since 
no author’s name is mentioned in connection with the title, this 
cM, or memoir, may go back to Chang K’ien ’s own Report. It 
is, however, not quoted in the Tsi-min-yau-shu (about 500 b. c. ; 
see my notice of it in T’oung Pao, 6. 436-440, and Bretschneider, 
Botanicon Sinicum, 1. 77 fl.), where a number of foreign plants 
not referred to in our SM-ki account, such as the pomegranate 
{Pu-lin = Jjxd. darim), sesamum orientate, garlic, and coriand- 
rum sativum, are distinctly stated to have been introduced into 
China by Chang K’ien. These and other cultural wanderings 
are there quoted from various older works, partly lost. Alto- 
gether Chinese literature throws considerable light on such sub- 
jects as have been treated for Europe in Hehn ’s Kulturpflanzen 
und Hausthiere. A great many plants and animals were 
brought to China, either by Chang K’ien himself or by later 
expeditions sent by Wu-ti and his successors. Of these, certain 
breeds of the horse, also the vine and the lucerne, are the only 
ones referred to in the Shi-ki. Nevertheless, the one hero who 
must be looked upon as the pioneer of all that came from the 
West was Chang K’ien, whose return to China in 126 b. c. opened 
a new epoch in the development of Chinese civilization. Another 
work which, I am led to believe from Bretschneider ’s Botanicon 
Sinicum (1. 25), was at some time or other ascribed to Chang 
K’ien himself, is the Hauwai-i-w^i-ki, i. e. ‘Record of Remarkable 
Things beyond the Seeis.’ The title does not, however, seem 
very descriptive of the account of an overland expedition like 
Chang K’ien ’s. 

I have in the present translation and in the accompanying 
Index rendered the several gec^raphical terms occurring in the 
Chinese text by their Western equivalents, as accepted by most 
present-day Sinologues, without entering upon the arguments 
which have in the course of a century brought about so many 
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important changes since the time of Deguignes and Kemnsat. 
Readers may, however, consult with advantage two papers closely 
related to our subject: S. K. Shiratori, ‘Ueber den Wu-sun- 
Stamm in Centralasien’ in Keleti Szemle, 3 (1902), p. 103-140, 
and 0. Franke, ‘Beitrage aus chinesischen Quellen zur Kennt- 
niss der Tiirkvolker und Skythen Zentralasiens’ in Abhand- 
lungen der Kgl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissensch., 1904, Anhang. 

The Chinese text reproduced is that of the K’ien-limg edition 
of 1739. It has been compared with the original by Mr. T. Y. 
Leo, late Secretary of the Chinese Legation in Washington, D. C., 
a son of Liu Si-hung, the first Chinese envoy appointed to 
Germany (Giles, Chinese Biogr. Diet., no. 1299), and one of 
the few native scholars taking real interest in Western research 
in Chinese literature, to whom I am also indebted for many 
valuable suggestions in connection with my translation. 


TRANSLATION* 

(1) Our first knowledge of Ta-yiian [Ferghana] dates from 
Chang K’ien. (2) Chang K’ien was a native of Han-chung 
[in the south of Shen-si province] ; during the period of K’ien- 
yiian [140-134 b. c.] he was a long [a titular officer of the 
imperial household; a yeoman]. (3) At that time the Son 
of Heaven made inquiries among those Hiung-nu who had sur- 
rendered [as prisoners] and they all reported that the Hiung-nu 
had overcome the king of the Yiie-chi and made a drinking-vessel 
out of his skull. The Yiie-chi had decamped and were hiding 
somewhere, all the time scheming how to take revenge on the 
Hiung-nu, but had no ally to join them in striking a blow. (4) 
The Chinese, wishing to declare war on and wipe out the Tartars, 
upon hearing this report, desired to conununicate with the Yiie- 
chi; but, the road having to pass through the territory of the 
Hiung-nu, the Emperor sought out men whom he could send. 
Chang K’ien, being a lang [cf. § 2], responded to the call and 
enlisted in a mission to the Yiie-chi; he took with him one 


* The numbers in parentheses indicate the sections similarly numbered 
in the text as reproduced herewith. 
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Kan Fu, a Tartar, formerly a slave of the T’ang-i family, 
and set out from Lung-si [Kan-su], crossing the territory of 
the Hiung-nu. (5) The Hiung-nu made him a prisoner and sent 
him to the Shan-yii [Great Khan, or King], who detained him, 
saying: ‘The Tue-ehi are to the north of us; how can China 
send ambassadors to them? If I wished to send ambas- 
sadors to Yiie [Eaangsi and Ch’okiang], would China be 
willing to submit to us?’ He held Chang K’ien for more 
than ten years, and gave him a wife, by whom he had a son. 
(6) All this time Chang K’ien had kept possession of the 
Emperor’s token of authority, and, when in the course of 
time he was allowed greater liberty, he, watching his opportu- 
nity, succeeded in making his escape with his men in the direc- 
tion of the Yue-chi. (7) Having marched several tens of days 
to the west, he arrived in Ta-yiian. The people of this country, 
having heard of the wealth and fertility of China, had tried in 
vain to communicate with it. (8) When, therefore, they saw 
Chang K’ien, they asked joyfully: ‘Where do you wish to go?’ 
Chang K’ien replied : ‘I was sent by [the Emperor of] China to 
the Yiie-chi, and was made prisoner by the Hiung-nu. I have 
now escaped them and would ask that your king have some one 
conduct me to the country of the Yiie-chi ; and if I should suc- 
ceed in reaching that country, on my return to China, my king 
will reward yours with untold treasures. (9) The Ta-yiian 
believed his account and gave him safe-conduct on postal roads 
to K’ang-kii [Soghdiana], and K’ang-kii sent him on to the 
Ta-yiie-chi. (10) The king of the Ta-yiie-chi having been killed 
by the Hu [‘Tartars’; in this case the Hiung-nu], the people 
had set up the crown prince in his stead [in the Ts’ieji-han-shu 
it is the queen who is appointed his successor]. They had 
since conquered Ta-hia [Bactria] and occupied that country. 
The latter being rich and fertile and little troubled with robbers, 
they had determined to enjoy a peaceful life; moreover, since 
they considered themselves too far away from China, they had no 
longer the intention to take revenge on the Hu [Hiung-nu] . (11) 
Chang K’ien went through the country of the Yiie-chi to Ta-hia 
[Bactria] , yet, after aU, he did not carry his point with the Yiie- 
chi. (12) After having remained there fully a year, he returned, 
skirting the Nan-shan. He wished to return through the country 
of the K’iang [Tangutans], but was again made a prisoner by the 
Hiung-nu, who detained him for more than a year, when the 
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Shan-yii died and the ‘left’ Luk-li [possibly Turk. TJlugla, 
‘highly honored’] prince attacked the rightful heir and usurped 
the throne, thus throwing the country into a state of confusion. 
At this time Chang K’ien, with his Tartar wife and T’ang-i Fu 
[i. e. Kan Fu, see above, § 4], escaped and returned to China. 

(13) [The Emperor of] China appointed Chang K’ien a 
T ’ai-chung-ta-fu [‘Imperial Chamberlain’] and gave T’ang-i Fu 
the title Fong-sM-kun [‘The Gentleman attending the Embassy’] . 
(14) Chang K’ien was a man of strong physique, magnanimous 
and trustful, and popular with the foreign tribes in the south 
and west. (15) T’ang-i Fu was formerly a Hu [Tartar; Hiung- 
nu?]. Being an excellent bowman, he would, when supplies 
were exhausted, provide food by shooting game. (16) When 
Chang K’ien started on his journey, his caravan consisted of 
more than a hundred men ; thirteen years later, only two lived 
to return. (17) The following countries were visited by Chang 
K’ien in person: Ta-yiian [Ferghana], Ta-yiie-chi [Indoscyth- 
ians], Ta-hia [Bactria], and K’ang-kii [Soghdiana] ; there were 
besides, five or six other large adjacent countries concerning 
which he gained information and on which he reported to the 
Emperor in the following terms. 

(18) Ta-yuan [Ferghana] is to the southwest of the Hiung- 
nu and due west of China, at a distance of about 10,000 li. (19) 
The people are permanent dwellers and given to agriculture; 
and in their fields they grow rice and wheat. They have wine 
made of grapes (p’u-Fau) and many good horses. The horses 
sweat blood and come from the stock of the t’ien-ma [heavenly 
horse, perhaps the wild horse] . (20) They have walled cities and 

houses ; the large and small cities belonging to them, fully seventy 
in number, contain an aggregate population of several hun- 
dreds of thousands. (21) Their arms consist of bows and hal- 
berds, and they shoot arrows while on horseback. (22) North of 
this country is K’ang-kii [Soghdiana] ; in the west are the Ta- 
yiie-chi ; in the southwest is Ta-hia [Bactria] ; in the northeast 
are the Wu-sun ; and in the east Han-mi and Yii-tien [Khotan] . 
(23) All the rivers west of Yii-tien flow in a westerly direction 
and feed the Western Sea; all the rivers east of it flow east and 
feed the Salt Lake [Lopnor] . The Salt Lake flows underground. 
To the south of it [Yii-tien] is the source from which the Ho [the 
YeUow River] arises. The country contains much jadestone. 
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The river flows through China; and the towns of L6u-lan and 
Ku-sM with their city walls closely border on the Salt Lake. The 
Salt Lake is possibly 5000 li distant from Chang-an. (24) The 
right [i. e. western] part of the Hiung-nu live to the east of the 
Salt Lake as far as the great wall in Lung-si. To the south they 
are bounded by the K’iang [Tangutans] , where they bar the road 
[to China] . 

(25) Wu-sun may be 2000 li northeast of Ta-yiian; its people 
are nomads [following their flocks of cattle] , and have the same 
customs as the Hiung-nu. Of archers they have several tens of 
thousands, all daring warriors. (26) Formerly they were subject 
to the Hiung-nu, but they became so strong that, while maintain- 
ing nominal vassalage, they refused to attend the meetings of the 
court. 

(27) K’ang-ku [Soghdiana] is to the northwest of Ta-yiian, 
perhaps 2000 li distant. It also is a country of nomads with 
manners and customs very much the same as those of the Yiie-eh'i. 
They have eighty or ninety thousand archers. The country is 
coterminous with Ta-yiian. It is small. In the south it is 
under the political influence of the Yiie-chi; in the east, under 
that of the Hiung-nu. 

(28) An-ts’ai [Aorsi] lies to the northwest of K’ang-kii, per- 
haps at a distance of 2000 li. It is a nomad state, and its man- 
ners and customs are in the main identical with those of K’ang- 
kii. It has fully a hundred thousand archers. The country lies 
close to a great sea [td-tso, lit. ‘great marsh,’ the Palus Maeotis, 
i. e. the Sea of Azov] which has no limit, for it is the Northern 
Sea. 

(29) The Ta-yiie-cKi [Indoscythians] are perhaps two or 
three thousand li to the west of Ta-yiian. They live to the north 
of the K’ui-shui [Oxus]. South of them is Ta-hia [Bactria] ; 
in the west is An-si [Parthia] ; in the north, K’ang-kii [Sogh- 
diana]. They are a nomad nation, following their flocks and 
changing their abodes. Their customs are the same as those of 
the Hiung-nu. They may have from one to two hundred thou- 
sand archers. In olden times they relied on their strength, and 
thought lightly of the Hiung-nu; but when Mau-tun ascended 
the throne he attacked and defeated the Yiie-chi. Up to the 
time when Lau-shang, Shan-yii of the Hiung-nu, killed the king 
of the Yiie-chi and made a drinking vessel out of his skull, the 
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Yiie-cM had lived between Tun-huang [now Sha-chou] and the 
K’i-lien [a hill southwest of Kan-chou-fu] , but when they were 
beaten by the Hiung-nu, they fled to a distant country and 
crossed to the west of Yiian [Ta-yiian], attacked Ta-hia 
[Bactria], and conquered it. Subsequently they had their 
capital in the north of the K’ui-shui [Oxus] and made it the 
court of their king. The minority which were left behind and 
were not able to follow them, took refuge among the K’iang 
[Tangutans] of the Nan-shan, and were called Siau-Yiie-cht 
(Small Yue-chi). 

(30) An-si [Parthia] may be several thousand li west of the 
Ta-yiie-chi. (31) The people live in fixed abodes and are given 
to agriculture ; their fields yield rice and wheat ; and they make 
wine of grapes. (32) Their cities and towns are like those of 
Ta-yiian. (33) Several hundred small and large cities belong 
to it. (34) The territory is several thousand li square; it is a 
very large country and is close to the K’ui-shui [O.xus]. (35) 
Their market folk and merchants travel in carts and boats to 
the neighboring countries, perhaps several thousand li distant. 
(36) They make coins of silver; the coins resemble their king’s 
face. Upon the death of a king the coins are changed for others 
on which the new king’s face is represented. (37) They paint 
[rows of characters] running sideways on [stiff] leather, to serve 
as records. (38) West of this country is T’iau-chi; north, is 
An-ts’ai. 

(39) Li-kan [Syria] and T’iaii-ch'i [Chaldea] are several 
thousand li west of An-si and close to the Western Sea. (40) 
It [referring to T’iau-chi] is hot and damp. (41) The inhabi- 
tants plow their fields, in which they grow rice. (42) There 
is a big bird with eggs like jars. (43) The number of its 
inhabitants is very large, and they have in many places their 
own petty chiefs; but An-si [Parthia], while having added it 
to its dependencies, considers it a foreign country. (44) They 
have clever jugglers. (45) Although the old people in An-si 
maintain the tradition that the Jo-shui and the Si-wang-mu are 
in T’iau-chi, they have not been seen there. 

(46) Ta-hia [Bactria] is more than 2000 li to the southwest of 
Ta-yiian, on the south bank of the K’ui-shui [Oxus]. (47) The 
people have fixed abodes and live in walled cities and regular 
houses like the people of Ta-yiian. (48) They have no great 
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king or chief, but everywhere the cities and towns have their 
own petty chiefs. (49) While the people are shrewd traders, 
their soldiers are weak and afraid to fight, so that, when the 
Ta-yiie-chi migrated westward, they made war on the Ta-hia, 
who became subject to them. (50) The population of Ta-hia 
may amount to more than a million. (51) Their capital is called 
Lan-shi, and it has markets for the sale of all sorts of mer- 
chandise! (52) To the southeast of it is the country of Shon-tu 
[India] (53) Chang K’ien says [in his report to the Emperor] : 
‘When I was in Ta-hia, I saw there a stick of bamboo of Kiung 
[Kiung-chou in Ssi-ch’uan] and some cloth of Shu [Ssi-ch’uan]. 
When I asked the inhabitants of Ta-hia how they had obtained 
possession of these, they replied : ‘ ‘ The inhabitants of our coun- 
try buy them in Shon-tu [India].” Shon-tu may be several 
thousand U to the southeast of Ta-hia. The people there have 
fixed abodes, and their customs are very much like those of 
Ta-hia ; but the country is low, damp, and hot. The people ride 
on elephants to fight in battle. The country is close to a great 
river. Accordmg to my calculation, Ta-hia must be 12,000 
li distant from China and to the southwest of the latter. Now 
the country of Shon-tu being several thousand li to the south- 
east of Ta-hia, and the produce of Shu [Ssi-ch’uan] being found 
there, that country cannot be far from Shu. Suppose we send 
ambassadors to Ta-hia through the country of the K’iang [Tan- 
gutans], there is the danger that the K’iang will object; if we 
send them but slightly farther north, they will be captured by 
the Hiung-nu; but by going by way of Shu [Ssi-ch’uan] they 
may proceed direct and will be unmolested by robbers. ’ 

(54) The Son of Heaven on hearing all this reasoned thus: 
Ta-yiian and the possessions of Ta-hia and An-si are large coun- 
tries, fuU of rare things, with .a population living in fixed abodes 
and given to occupations somewhat identical with those of the 
Chinese people, but with weak armies, and placing great value 
on the rich produce of China ; in the north the possessions of the 
Ta-yiie-chi and K’ang-kii, being of military strength, might be 
made subservient to the interests of the court by bribes and thus 
gained over by the mere force of persuasion. In this way a 
territory 10,000 li in extent would be available for the spread 
among the four seas of Chinese superior civilization by communi- 
cating through many interpreters with the nations holding 
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widely different customs. As a result the Son of Heaven was 
pleased to approve Chang K hen’s proposal. (55) He thereupon 
gave orders that, in accordance with Chang K’ien ’s suggestions, 
exploring expeditions be sent out from Kien-wei of the Shu king- 
dom [the present Sii-chou-fu on the Upper Yangtzi] by four 
different routes at the same time : one to start by way of Mang ; 
one by way of Jan [both names referring to barbarous hill tribes 
on the southwestern frontier ; cf. SKi-ki, chap. 116, p. 2] ; one 
by way of Ssi [or Si] ; and one by way of Kiung [Kiubg-chou 
in Ssi-ch’uan] and P’o [the present Ya-chou]. (56) These 
several missions had each traveled but one or two thousand li 
when those in the north were prevented from proceeding farther 
by the Ti and Tso tribes, and those in the south by the Sui and 
K’un-ming tribes [placed by the commentators in the southwest 
of Sii-chou-fu], who had no chiefs and, being given to robbery, 
would have killed or captured the Chinese envoys. (57) The 
result was that the expeditions could not proceed farther. They 
heard, however, that about a thousand li or more to the west 
there was the ‘elephant-riding country’ called Tien-yue [pos- 
sibly meaning ‘the Tien,’ or Yunnan, part of Yiie or South 
China], whither the traders of Shu [Ssi-ch’uan] were wont to 
proceed, exporting produce surreptitiously. Thus it was that by 
trying to find the road to Ta-hia [Bactria] the Chinese obtained 
their first knowledge of the Tien country (Yiin-nan). 

(58) The original idea to penetrate from China through the 
country of the southwestern barbarians was abandoned, because, 
in spite of the heavy expense incurred, the passage could not be 
effected ; but it was in pursuance of Chang K’ien ’s report regard- 
ing the pc^sibility of finding a road to Ta-hia [Bactria] that 
attention had again been drawn to these barbarians. It had been 
due to Chang K’ien ’s knowledge of their pasture-grounds, when 
following, in the capacity of a subcommander, the general-in-chief 
sent out against the Hiung-nu, that the army did not fall short of 
provisions. For this the Emperor invested him with the title 
‘Marquis of Po-wang.’ This was in the year 123 b. c. (59) 
When, in the following year, Chang K’ien took part in the 
Yu-pei'-p’ing [about 80 miles east of Peking] campaign against 
the Hiung-nu in the capacity of a commander of the Guards 
under General Li [Li Kuang, according to Ts’ien-han-shu, chap. 
61, p. 4] as commander-in-chief and the latter was blocked 
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by tbe enemy with considerable losses to bis army, Chang 
K’ien failed to come soon enough to the rescue. For this 
he was liable to the penalty of death; but, on payment of a 
ransom, his punishment was reduced to degradation to the 
rank of a private. (60) In the same year China sent the Piau-ki 
general (Ho K’u-ping) to conquer the western ordu [capital] 
of the Hiung-nu. He took several tens of thousands [of troops] 
and pushed forward as far as the K’i-lien-shan [a hill in the 
south of the present Kan-ehou-fu] . (61) In the following year 

(121 B. c.) the Hun-sho prince with all his people tendered his 
allegiance to China, and in the west of Kin-ch’ong [Lan-chou-fu] 
and in Ho-si [in the west of Kan-su] all along the Nan-shan as 
far as the Salt Lake [the Lopnor] there remained no Hiung-nu. 
The Hiung-nu would from time to time come there to waylay 
travelers, but such visitations were of rare occurrence indeed, and 
two years later the Chinese forced their khan to retreat into the 
north of the desert. The Son of Heaven thereupon consulted 
Chang K’ien several times about Ta-hia and other countries, 
and since K’ien had lost his marquisate he submitted the fol- 
lowing report : 

(62) ‘When your servant was living among the Hiung-nu, , 
he heard that the king of the Wu-sun was styled K’un-mo, and 
that the K’un-mo’s father was [chief of] a petty state on the 
western borders of the Hiung-nu. The Hiung-nu attacked and 
killed his father, and the K’xin-mo, at his birth, was cast away 
in the wilderness, where meat was brought to him by a blackbird 
and a she-wolf nursed him with her milk. (63) The Shan-yii 
[khan of the Hiung-nu] regarded this as a wonder and, having 
raised the child to manhood, made him a military leader, in 
which capacity he distinguished himself on several occasions. 
(64) The Shan-yii restored to him the people of his father and 
made him governor of the western orc^^^ [city, or fortified camp]. 
On receiving charge of his people, the K’un-mo attacked the 
neighboring small states with tens of thousands of bowmen, 
gained experience in warfare, and, after the Shan-yii ’s death, 
withdrew his forces to a distant retreat, declining to appear at 
the court of the Hiung-nu. (65) The latter dispatched a force 
of picked troops to attack him, but, being unable to conquer him, 
regarded him as a spirit whom they had better keep at a distance 
and whom they would not seriously attack, though they con- 
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turned to claim [nominal] jurisdiction of the Shan-yii over the 
K’un-mo. (66) Now the Shan-yh has recently been defeated 
by China, in consequence of which the Hun-sho prince’s former 
territory has become deserted; and since the barbarians covet 
the rich products of China, this is an opportime time to bribe 
the Wu-sun with liberal presents, and to invite them to settle 
farther east in the old Hun-sho territory. Should they become 
attached to the Chinese as a brother nation by intermarriage, 
the situation would be in favor of their listening to our proposi- 
tion, and if they do this, it would be tantamovmt to the cutting off 
of the right [i. e. western] arm of the Hiung-nu nation. Onee 
we are connected with the Wu-sun, the countries to the west of 
them might be invited to come to us as outer subjects. ’ 

(67) The Son of Heaven approved of Chang K’ien ’s proposal 
and appointed him a commander in his bodyguard as well as 
leader of an expedition consisting of 300 men, each with two 
horses, and oxen and sheep in myriads. He also provided him 
with gifts of gold and silk stuffs worth millions, and with 
assistant envoys, holding credentials, whom he might send to 
and leave behind in other nearby countries. (68) When Chang 
K’ien arrived at Wu-sun, he keenly resented the humiliation 
offered to him, the ambassador of China, by a mere king of the 
Wu-sun, K’un-mo, in receiving him in audience with court cere- 
monial like that adopted with the Shan-yii of the Hiung-nu. 
Knowing the greed of these barbarians, he said: ‘If the king 
does not pay due respect to these gifts, which have come from 
the Son of Heaven, they will be withdrawn.’ The K’un-mo 
rose and offered obeisance before the gifts, but all other cere- 
monies passed off as of old. (69) Chang K’ien explained the 
Emperor’s ideas as follows: ‘If the Wu-sun are able to move 
eastward to the country of the Hun-sho, China will send a 
princess to become the K ’un-mo’s consort.’ (70) The Wu-sim 
country was divided, for the King was old and, considering 
China very distant and being unaware of its greatness, had here- 
tofore submitted to the Hiung-nu, and this for a long time 
indeed. Moreover, his own country was also nearer them, so 
that his ministers, who were afraid of the Tartars, did not wish 
to move away, and, since the king was not free to arrive at a 
decision of his own choice, Chang K’ien was unsuccessful in 
inducing him to adopt his suggestion. 
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(71) The K ’un-mo had more than ten sons, the second of 
whom, called Ta-lu, was an energetic leader of the masses. In 
this capacity he set himself up in a separate part of the country 
with more than ten thonsand horsemen. Ta-lu ’s elder brother, 
the crownprince, had a son called the Ts’dn-ts’u [according to 
Ts’ien-han-shu, chap. 96 B, p. 3, a title] . When the crownprince 
met with an early death, his last words to his father, the K’lm- 
mo, were: ‘Let the Ts’on-ts’ii become crownprince, and do not 
allow any other man to take his place.’ The K’nn-mo, in his 
grief, consented ; and so on the death of his father the Ts’on-ts’ii 
became crownprince. Ta-lu was angry at being prevented from 
acting as crownprince and, having imprisoned his brothers, rose 
with his people in rebellion against the Ts’on-ts’ii and the 
K ’un-mo. The latter, being old, was in constant fear that Ta-lu 
might kin the Ts’on-ts’ii; he therefore gave the latter more than 
ten thousand horsemen to settle elsewhere, while retaining the 
same number of horsemen for his own protection. 

The population was thus divided into three parts; and, not- 
withstanding that the majority were under his authority, the 
K ’un-mo did not dare to take it upon himself to conclude that 
treaty with Chang K’ien. (72) Chang K’ien, therefore, sent 
assistant ambassadors in several directions to the countries of 
Ta-yiian [Ferghana], K’ang-kii [Soghdiana], Ta-yiie-chi [Indo- 
seythiai^], Ta-hia [Bactria], An-si [Parthia], Shon-tu [India], 
Yii-tien [Khotan], Han-mi [?] and the adjacent territories. 
(73) Wu-sun furnished guides and interpreters to accompany 
Chang K’ien on his return, and the latter, traveling with several 
dozen natives and as many horses sent by the people of Wu-sun 
in acknowledgment [of the Emperor’s gifts], thereby afforded 
them the opportunity to see China with their own eyes and thus 
to realize her extent and greatness. (74) On his return to 
China, Chang K’ien was appointed lathing [‘Great Traveler,’ 
or head of the office of foreign affairs] with rank as one of the 
nine ministers of state. (75) More than a year after this he 
died. 

(76) The envoys of Wu-sun, having seen that China was a 
very populous and wealthy country, reported to this effect on 
their return home, and this increased the estimation in which 
she was held there. (77) More than a year later, some of 
the envoys whom Chang K’ien had sent to the Ta-hia countries 
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returned with natives of those countries, and after this the 
countries of the Northwest began to have intercourse with China. 
Since Chang K’ien had been the pioneer in such intercourse, 
envoys proceeding to the West after him always referred to the 
Marquis of Po-wang as an introduction in foreign countries, the 
mention of his name being regarded as a guaranty of good faith. 

(78) After the death of K’ien, the Hiung-nu heard of China’s 
relations with Wu-sun, at which they became angry and wished 
to make war on it. When China sent missions to Wu-sun, her 
ambassadors continually passed through the south of that coun- 
try to Ta-yiian [Ferghana] and Ta-yiie-chi [Indoscythians], and 
since the people of Wu-sun were afraid, they sent ambassadors 
and tribute horses, expressing their wish to bring about family 
relations by marriage with a Chinese imperial princess. The 
Son of Heaven consulted his ministers, who all said: ‘Let them 
first offer marriage gifts and we shall then send the maiden.’ 

(79) At first the Son of Heaven consulted an oracle in the ‘Book 
of Changes,’ which said that ‘the divine horse will come from the 
northwest.’ The horses received from Wu-sim were termed 
‘heavenly horses,’ but when the ‘blood-sweating [han-hue] 
horses’ obtained from Ta-yiian [Ferghana] were found much 
stronger, the name ‘Wu-sun horses’ was changed to ‘ [horses of 
the] extreme west,’ and the Ta-yiian horses were called ‘heavenly 
horses. ’ 

* 

At this time China began to build the great wall to the west 
of Ling-kii [near the present Liang-chou-fu in Kan-su], and 
first established the district of Tsiu-ts’iian, through which one 
could reach the countries of the Northwest. Thus more embas- 
sies were despatched to An-si [Parthia],~An-ts’ai [the Aorsi, 
or Alans], Li-kan [Syria under the Seleucids],' T’iau-chi 
[Chaldea], and Shon-tu [India], and as the Son of Heaven had 
such a fancy for the horses of Ta-yiian, ambassadors [sent to 
procure these horses] followed upon one another’s heels Ml along 
the route. Such missions would be attended by several hundred 
men, or by a hundred men, according to their importance. 
The gifts carried by them emulated in the main those sent 
in the time of the Marquis of Po-wang; but later on, when 
they had ceased to be a novelty, they were made on a smaller 
scale. As a rule, rather more than ten such missions went 
forward in the course of a year, and at the least five or six. 
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Those sent to distant countries would return home after eight 
or nine years, those to nearer ones, within a few years. 

(80) This was the time when China had extinguished Yiie,^ 
in consequence of which the barbarians in the southwest of Shu 
(Ssi-ch’uan) became alarmed and asked that Chinese officers be 
appointed, and attended court. Thus were created the districts 
of I-chou, Yue-sui, Tsang-ko, Shon-li, and Won-shan, [the gov- 
ernment] being guided by the wish that these territories should 
form a link in the development of the route to Ta-hia [Bactria] . 
(81) And so the envoys Pai Shi-ch’ang and Lii Yiie-jon were 
sent out in more than ten parties in a single year from these 
newly founded districts for Ta-hia [Bactria], but again and 
again they were held up by the K’un-ming tribes, who killed 
them and robbed them of the presents they carried, so that they 
were never able to reach Ta-hia. (82) Thereupon China raised 
an army from the convicts of the metropolitan district (san-fu ; 
cf. Ts’ien-han-shu, chap. 76, p. 18, and other quotations in Fieri- 
tzi-lei-pien, chap. 91, p. 9 B) and sent the two generals Kuo 
Ch’ang and Wei Kuang in command of tens of thousands of 
soldiers of Pa and Shu [Ssi-ch’uan], to fight the K’un-mings who 
had intercepted the Chinese ambassadors,^ when several tens of 
thousands of the tribesmen were beheaded or made prisoners 
by the Chinese army before it withdrew. (83) After this 
ambassadors sent to the K’un-ming were again robbed, and 
a passage through this country was still found to be impractica- 
ble. (84) On the other hand, missions to Ta-hia [Bactria] by 
the northern route, via Tsiu-ts’iian, had by their frequency 
caused the foreign countries to be less and less interested in 
the Chinese ambassadorial gifts, which they no longer appre- 
ciated. (85) Since the work of the Marquis of Po-wang in 
preparing the way for intercourse with foreign countries had 
earned for him rank and position, officials and attendants who had 
accompanied him vied with one another in presenting to the 


' Clearly referring to Nan-yiie, South China, conquered by General Lu 
Po-to in 112 B. c., Hirth, Chines, Ansichten iiber Bronzetrommeln, p. 30. 
Cf. Mayers, Chinese Header’s Manual, p. 138, and Giles, Chinese Biog. 
Diet., p. 548, who both give the year as 120 b. c. 

*A footnote by the scholiast Sii Kuang, who died 425 a. d., refers this 
expedition to the year 109 b. c. 
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throne memorials in which they discussed the wonders, advan- 
tages, and disadvantages of certain foreign countries ; and 
when the memorialists asked to be nominated as envoys, the 
Son of Heaven, on account of the extreme distance of the coun- 
tries to be visited and owing to the scarcity of men expressing 
a ■willingness to go, would comply with such requests and would 
even provide credentials to candidates for ambassadorial posts 
■without asking any questions as to whence they had come. In 
order to encourage enterprise in this direction numbers of 
embassies were fitted out and sent forward, thongh among those 
who returned there were bound to be some who had either pur- 
loined the presents entrusted to them or failed to carry out the 
imperial instructions. 

The Son of Heaven on account of the experience of these quasi- 
envoys, would merely investigate cases as being highly criminal 
and punishable in order to stir up a feeling of resentment. By 
causing them to atone for their guilt [by payments?] they were 
led to apply again for ambassadorial appoiatments. Chances for 
such appointments now becoming numerous, those concerned in 
them made light of infringements of the law, and the lower offi- 
cials connected with them would also give exaggerated accounts 
of the conditions of the foreign countries in question. Those 
who reported on some great projects in connection with foreign 
countries would be given plenipotentiary posts, whereas reports 
on less important ones would be rewarded with mere assistant- 
ships, for which reason reckless and unprincipled men became 
eager to follow examples thus set. The ambassadors, being 
mostly sons of poor families, appropriated the gifts sent by the 
government, and would undersell them for their private benefit. 
Foreign countries, in their turn, got tired of the Chinese ambas- 
sadors, whose tales consisted of conflicting accounts.^^ They 


Mr. T. Y. Leo remarks in connection with the above sentence : ‘ This 
is the interpretation by Fu K’ien [2d century a. d.]. According to Ju 
Shun [as quoted in a scholium to our passage] the passage would read: 
‘ ‘ The foreign countries in their turn got tired of the Chinese ambassadors, 
for many men [of the foreign countries] had complained that each had been 
more or less cheated and insulted several times by the Chinese.” Judging 
by what follows, I am inclined to think the latter interpretation is the 
more logical. Ju Shun was a scholar of the ''Nei Kingdom of the San-kuo 
period [3d century A. D.].’ 
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imagined that a Chinese army would not he near enough to reach 
them, and that they were free to annoy the Chinese ambassadors 
by cuttting off their food supplies. The ambassadors were thus 
reduced to a state of starvation, and tlieir exasperation took the 
form of actual hostilities. L6u-lan and Ku-sh’i, which, though 
merely small countries, were thoroughfares to the West, attacked 
and robbed the Chinese ambassadors [Wang K’ui and others] 
more than ever, and unexpected troops of the Hiung-nu would at 
all times intercept westbound envoys. Ambassadors would 
therefore strive to outvie one another in spreading reports of the 
calamities threatening China from those foreign countries, which 
had walled cities and towns, but whose armies were weak and 
could easily be vanquished. 

(86) On this account the Son of Heaven sent the Tsung-piau 
marquis [Chau] Po-nu to lead some tens of thousands of cavalry 
of the feudal states and regular troops toward the Hiung-nu 
River, wishing to engage the Tartars, hut the latter retreated 
without giving battle. (87) In the following year Po-nu 
attacked Ku-shi. He took the lead with more than seven hun- 
dred light cavalrj*. captured the king of Lou-lan, and defeated 
Ku-sM. He then displayed the prestige of his army in order 
to ‘corner’ Wu-sun, Ta-yuan. and other countries. On his 
return, he was raised to the rank of a marquis of Tso-ye.® (88) 
Wang K’ui. who had been repeatedly ill-treated as an ambas- 
sador by Lou-lan, had reported this to the Son of Heaven, 
who raised an army and ordered him to assist Po-nu in 
bringing Lou-lan to terms. For this, Wang K’ui was made 
Marquis of Hau.* (89) A line of military stations was now 
established between Tsiu-ts'iian and the Yii-mon Gate. (90) 
Wu-sun now presented a marriage gift of a thousand horses, 
upon which China sent a relative of the emperor’s, the Princess 
of Kiang-tu, as a consort for the king of the Wu-sun. The 
latter, the K ’un-mo, appointed her his right [i. e. less-honored] 
consort. The Hiung-nu. on their part, ahso sent a daughter in 
marriage to the K 'un-mo. who appointed her his left [i. e. most- 
honored] consort. The K ’un-mo said ‘I am old,’ and he induced 
his grandson, the Ts'dn-ts’ii. to marrj' the [Chinese] princess. 


’ A footnote says that this happened in the year 108 b. c. 
* According to a footnote, in 107 B. c. 
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(91) The \Yu-sun had great store of horses; rich men had as 
many as four or five thousand eacli. 

(92) Once, when a Chinese ambassador had come to An-si 
[Parthia], the king of that country caused twenty tliousaud 
horsemen to welcome him at the eastern frontier, whicli was 
several thousand li distant from the royal capital. When he 
reached the capital he found that he had pa.ssed some dozens 
of walled cities, densely populated. When the ambassador 
returned to China they, in their turn, sent envoys to accompany 
the mission back to China, in order that they might .see China's 
greatness with their own eyes. They offered as tribute big birds’ 
eggs [ostrich eggs] and jugglers from Li-kan [Syria, etc.]. And 
the small countries to the west of Yiian, namely Huan, Ts'ien, 
and Ta-i [?], and those to the ea-st of Yiian, namely, Ku-sh'i, 
Han-mi. Su-hie, and others, followed the Cliinese ambassadors 
with tribute and had audience with the Son of Heaven, who was 
thereby highly gratified. (93) Also, a Chinese ambassador 
traced the source of the Ho River, which had its rise in Yii-tien 
[IChotan]. The hills there yielded great quantities of jadestone, 
picked up and brought to China [by the amba.ssadors] . (94) The 
Son of Heaven, in accordance with old maps and books, gave the 
name of K’un-lun to the hill in which the Ho River had its 
source. 

(95) At this time the Emperor often made tours of inspection 
to the seaside, when he was generally accompanied by numbers of 
foreign guests, upon whom he would bestow abundant provisions, 
in order to impress them with the wealth of China. On such occa- 
sions crowds of onlookers were attracted by the performances of 
wrestlers, mummers, and all such wonderful entertainments, and 
by lavish feasts of wine and meat, by which the foreign guests 
were made to realize China's astounding greatness. They were 
also made to inspect the .several granaries, stores, and trea.suries, 
with a view to showing them the greatness of China and to 
inspiring them with awe. Later on the skill of these jugglers, 
wrestlers, mummers, and similar performers was further devel- 
oped, their efficiency was increased from year to year. (96) It 
was from this period that the coming and going of amba.ssadors 
of the foreign countries of the northwest became more and more 
frequent. (97) The countries west of Yiian [Ferghana], 
which, being of the opinion that they were too far away from 
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China, had as yet calmly stood upon their national pride, could 
not be won over by our polite civilization into a state of vassalage. 
(98) Westward from Wu-sun as far as An-si [Parthia], the 
Hiung-nu lived nearby, and since they had [once] been a source 
of trouble to the Yiie-ehi [Indoscythians] , it was still a fact that 
if an envoy of the Hiung-nu, armed with a letter of the Shan-yii, 
were sent abroad, all the countries en route woidd give him safe- 
conduct and provisions without daring to make trouble of any 
kind, whereas the ambassadors of China could not obtain provi- 
sions without a money payment, nor could they continue their 
journeys on horseback without buying the necessary beasts. 
The reason for this was that the people of these countries thought 
that, China being far off and wealthy, the Chinese must buy 
what they wished to get; indeed they were more afraid of the 
Hiung-nu than of the Chinese ambassadors. (99) In the neigh- 
borhood of Yiian [Ferghana] wine was made from grapes. Rich 
people stored ten thousand stones and more of it without its 
spoiling. (100) The people liked to drink wine, and their 
horses liked lucerne {mu-su = medicago sativa). The Chinese 
envoys imported their seeds into China. The Son of Heaven 
thereupon first planted lucerne and vines on rich tracts of 
ground, and by the time that he had large numbers of ‘heavenly’ 
horses, and when many ambassadors from foreign countries 
arrived, by the side of Imperial summer palaces and other 
retreats one might see wide tracts covered with vineyards and 
lucerne fields. 

(101) The people occupying the tracts from Ta-yiian [Fer- 
ghana] westward as far as the country of An-si talked different 
dialects, but their manners and customs being in the main iden- 
tical, they understood each other. (102) They had deep-set 
eyes, most of them wore beards, and as shrewd merchants they 
would haggle about the merest trifies. They placed high value 
on women, and husbands were guided in their decisions by the 
advice of their wives. (103) These countries produced no silk 
and varnish, and they did not know the casting of coins and 
utensils.® When some deserters from the retinue of a Chinese 
embassy had settled there as subjects they taught them 


“According to Su Kuang, a. d. 352-425, some texts have t’ie, ‘iron,’ 
for ts’ien, ‘coins.’ 
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how to cast weapons and utensils other than those that they 
already had. Having secured Chinese yellow and white metal 
[i. e. gold and silver],® they used this for making utensils; they 
did not use it for money. (104) And since Chinese ambas- 
sadors became numerous, the young men who had been attached 
to those missions would generally approach the Son of Heaven 
with [what seemed] a well worked-out project. (105) Thus 
they reported: ‘The superior horses found in Ta-yiian are 
concealed [kept out of sight] in the city of Ir-shi, which is 
unwilling to give them to the Chinese ambassadors. ’ (106) Now, 

since the Son of Heaven was fond of the horses of Ta-yiian, he 
was pleased with this report and sent certain strong men [sports- 
men, turfmen?], Ch’6 Ling and others, with a thousand pieces 
of gold and a golden horse in order to ask the king of Ta-yiian 
for the superior horses in the city of Ir-shi. (107) The Yiian 
country being overstocked with Chinese produce, the people held 
counsel among themselves, saying: ‘China is far away from us, 
and in the Salt Lake [region] numbers of travelers have met 
with destruction. To the north of it one falls into the hands of 
Hu [Tartar] robbers; in the south there is dearth of water 
and vegetation; moreover, they are everywhere cut off from 
cities without any chance of foraging in many cases. Chinese 
missions, consisting of merely a few hundred members, have quite 
commonly lost more than half their staff by starvation. If this 
be so, how much less could the Chinese send a big army ? What 
harm can they do to us? The horses in Ir-shi are the most 
precious horses of Yiian.’ 1(108) And they refused to deliver 
the horses to the Chinese ^ambassadors. The latter became very 
angry and with scathing words smashed the golden horse and 
returned. (109) The notables, in their turn, were incensed 
and said: ‘The Chinese ambassadors have treated us with 
extreme contempt.’ They ordered the envoys out of the country, 
and caused them to be intercepted at Yii-eh’ong on the eastern 


“ Wu Jon-kie, of the 12th century A. D., in his critical work Liang-han- 
Tc’an-wu-p’u-i, chap. S, p. 8 B, quotes K'ung Ying-ta, one of the authors 
of the Sui-shu and one of the best-known commentators of the classics, 
574-648 A. D., as saying that to the ancients huang-iin, ‘yellow metal,’ 
and huang-t’ie, ‘yellow iron,’ were identical with the t’ung, ‘copper,’ 
of his time. He also thinks that pai-lcin means both ‘ silver’ and ‘tin,’ 
the latter yielding bronze in combination with copper. 
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frontier, where the ambassadors were killed and robbed of their 
belongings. 

(110) Upon hearing this the Son of Heaven was very wroth. 
The ambassadors previonsly sent to Yiian, namely Yau Ting-ban 
and others, reported: ‘The army of Yiian is weak; if we attack 
it with no more than three thousand Chinese soldiers using 
crossbows, we shall be sure to vanquish it completely. ’ The Son 
of Heaven, having previously sent the Marquis of Tso-ye with 
seven hundred cavalry to attack L6u-lan, with the result that 
the king of that country was captured, approved of the plan 
suggested by Yau Ting-han and others, and, wishing to bestow 
a marquisate on his favorite concubine, Madam Li, appointed 
Li Kuang-li leader of the campaign, with the title Ir-sh'i tsiang- 
kiin [i. e. General Ir-shi] and ordered him to set out with six 
thousand cavalry of the feudal states and several hundred thou- 
sand men, being recruits selected from the riffraff of the prov- 
inces, and to march upon Yiian with the intent of advancing 
on the city of Ir-shi and taking possession of its superior horses, 
for which reason he was styled ‘General Ir-shi.’ Chau Shi- 
ch’ong was appointed kiin-chong [adjutant-general?], the late 
Marquis of Hau, Wang K’ui, was sent as a guide to the army, 
and Li Ch’6 was appointed a governor in charge of the army 
regulations. This happened in the year 104 b. c. (Ill) And 
great swarms of locusts arose to the east of the great wall 
and traveled west as far as Tun-huang. When the army of 
General Ir-shi had crossed the Salt Lake [Lopnor], the small 
states on the road were alarmed; they strengthened their city 
defenses and refused the issue of provisions. Sieges were of no 
effect. If the cities surrendered, the army would secure pro- 
visions; if they did not, it would in the course of a few days 
retire. When it came to Yii-ch’ong, the Chinese army con- 
sisted of not more than a few thousand men, and these were 
exhausted from lack of food. At the siege of Yii-ch’ong the 
Chinese troops were utterly routed with great losses in killed 
and wounded. General Ir-shi with Li Ch’6, Chau Shi-ch’ong, 
and others reasoned thus: ‘If our drive on Yii-ch’ong ended 
in failure to take the city, how much less can we advance on 
the. king’s capital?’ Consequently, after a campaign of two 
years the army was led back. When it reached Tun-huang only 
one or two ont of every ten soldiers were left. (112) The 
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general sent a message to the Emperor in which he said : ‘ Owing 
to the distance of the expedition we often were short of provi- 
sions and our soldiers were troubled not so much by battles 
as by starvation; their numbers were not sulBcient to conquer 
Yiian.’ He proposed for the time being to stop the war and to 
set out again when better prepared. (113) When the Son of 
Heaven heard this report he was much incensed and ordered 
the Yii-mon [Gate] to he closed, saying: ‘If any members of 
the army dare to enter, they shall lose their heads.’ Ir-shi was 
afraid and remained at Tun-huang. (114) That summer [103 
E. c.] China had lost more than twenty thousand men of Tso-ye’s 
army against the Hiung-nu. The dukes, ministers, and councils 
called upon to deliberate all wished to give up the expedition 
against the army of Yiian and to direct special efforts to attack- 
ing the Tartars. (115) The Son of Heaven [thought that] hav- 
ing sent a punitive expedition against Yiian, a small country, 
without bringing it to terms would cause Ta-hia [Bactria] and 
the like countries to feel contempt for China, and the superior 
horses of Yiian would never be forthcoming ; also Wu-sun and 
Lvm-t’ou would make light of harassing the Chinese ambassadors, 
[and China] would thus become the laughing-stock of foreign 
countries. (116) The Emperor therefore preferred an indict- 
ment against Tong Kuang and others who had reported that 
making war on Yiian was particularly inopportune, [and an 
army consisting of] ticket-of-leave men and sharpshooters, to 
whom were added the young riffraff and roughriders of the 
boundary, was organized within rather more than a year. When 
it left Tun-huang this army consisted of sixty thousand men, 
not counting those who followed as carriers of secret supplies of 
extra provisions; a hundred thousand oxen; more than thirty 
thousand horses ; donkeys, mules, and camels numbering myriads, 
and a commissariat well stocked with provisions, besides arms 
and crossbows. All parts of the Empire had to bestir themselves 
in contributing offerings. (117) In this campaign against Yiian 
no less than fifty military governors were appointed. In the 
city of the king of Yiian there were no wells, and the people had 
to obtain water from a river outside the city, whereupon experts 
in hydraulics were sent to divert the course of the river, thus 
depriving the city of water, besides effecting an opening through 
which the city might be laid open to access. (118) In order to pro- 
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tect Tsiu-ts’iian, an additional contingent of a hundred eighty 
thousand frontier troops was stationed in the newly established 
districts of Kii-yen and Hiu-chu in the north of Tsiu-ts’iian and 
Chang-ye. (119) There were further sent the offenders under 
the seven clauses of the law on minor offenses from the whole 
empire, as carriers of provisions for the Ir-shi expedition force ; 
wagoners with their carts went in endless lines to Tun-huang; 
and in anticipation of the defeat of Yiian, two horse-breakers 
were appointed as equerries [with the rank of] military gov- 
ernors to handle the superior horses to be selected. (120) There- 
upon [General] Ir-shi had to march out again, and since he had 
now more soldiers, the smaller countries he passed through did 
not fail to welcome him with provisions for his army. When he 
came to Lun-t’ou, however, that city would not submit, so, after 
a siege of a few days, it was laid in ruins. After this event the 
march to the west proceeded without impediment as far as the 
[outskirts of the] city of Yiian. (121) On its arrival there the 
Chinese army consisted of thirty thousand men. An army of 
Yiian gave battle, the victory being gained by the efficiency of the 
Chinese archery ; and this caused the Yiian army to take refuge 
in their bulwarks and mount the city walls. (122) General 
Ir-shi wished to attack Yii-ch’ong, but was afraid his detention 
thereby would allow Yiian to resort to additional stratagems. 
He therefore went direct to Yiian, cut off the source of its water- 
supply by diverting the course of the river upon which it 
depended, and the city was in great straits. Yiian was invested 
by the Chinese for more than forty days. On battering the 
outer city wall they captured one of the notables of Yiian, a 
prominent leader named Tsien-mi. 

The people of Yiian became panic-stricken and withdrew into 
the inner city, where their notables held counsel among them- 
selves, saying: ‘The reason why the Chinese make war on us 
is that our king, Mu-kua,’ held back the superior horses and 
killed the Chiuese ambassadors. If we now kill our king, Mu- 
kua, and surrender the superior horses, the Chinese army will 
raise the siege ; on the other hand, if they do not raise the siege 


’According to Ts’iSn-han-ghu, chap. 17, p. 14, Mu-ku, which, accord- 
ing to Yen Shi-ku, appears to be similar in sound to the original western 
name. 
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there will be war to the death. It is not yet too late.’ The 
notables of Yiian were all of this opinion. They therefore assas- 
sinated their king, Mu-kua, and sent his head to General Ir-sh'i 
by their notables, saying: ‘If the Chinese will cease making 
war on us, we will let you have all the superior horses you 
desire and wiU supply the Chinese army with provisions ; hut, if 
you do not accept our terms, we will kill all the superior horses, 
and help will soon come from K’ang-kii [Soghdiana]. In that 
case we should keep within the city, while K’ang-kii would keep 
outside, fighting against the Chinese army, which ought carefully 
to consider as to the course it will adopt.’ In the meantime 
K’ang-kii kept watch on the Chinese army, and, this being still 
numerous, did not dare to attack. General Ir-shi consulted with 
Chau Shi-ch’ong and Li Ch’6. It was reported that Yiian had 
recently secured the services of a Chinese [lit. ‘a man of Ts’in’] 
who knew how to bore wells, and that the city was still well 
supplied with provisions; that the chief malefactor whom they 
had come to punish, was Mu-kua, whose head had already 
come to hand; and that, if under the circumstances they 
did not raise the siege, Ta-yiian would make strenuous efforts 
to defend the city, while K’ang-kii would lie in wait until 
the Chinese were worn out, and then come to the rescue of 
Yiian, which would mean certain defeat to the Chinese army. 
The officers of the army agreed with these views. (123) Yiian 
was allowed to make a treaty. They delivered up their superior 
horses and permitted the Chinese to make a selection from them, 
besides furnishing great quantities of provisions for the com- 
missariat. The Chinese army took away several dozens 
{shu-sKi, ‘several times ten’] of superior horses, besides more 
than three thousand stallions and mares of inferior quality. 
(124) They also appointed a notable of Yiian, named Mei-ts’ai, 
who had formerly treated the Chinese ambassadors well, as 
king of Yiian, with whose swearing-in the campaign ended. 
After all, the Chinese were unable to enter the inner city, and, 
abandoning further action, the army was led hack. 

(125) When General Ir-shi first started to the west from 
Tun-huang, the countries en route were unable to furnish provi- 
sions, owing to the size of his army. He therefore divided it 
now into several sections, which took the southern and northern 
routes respectively. The military governor, Wang Shon-shong, 
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and the former superintendent of the Colonial Office, Hu 
Ch ’ung-kuo, with more than a thousand men, marched by another 
route to Yii-ch’ong, whose city head refused the issue of pro- 
visions to the army. Wang Shon-shong, though he was two 
himdred li distant from the main body of the army, recon- 
noitered, hut made light of the situation, while upbraiding 
the people of Yii-ch’ong. The latter persisted in refusing 
the issue of provisions and, having ascertained by spies 
that Wang Shon-shong ’s army was becoming reduced in numbers 
day by day, they one morning attacked the latter with three 
thousand men, killed Wang Shon-shong and the other leaders, 
and routed his army, of which only a few men escaped with 
their lives to rejoin General Ir-shi and the main army. (126) 
General Ir-shi' now entrusted Special Commissioner of Govern- 
ment Grain Shang-kuan Kie with the investment of Yii-eh’ong, 
whose king fled to K’ang-kii, pursued thither by Shang-kuan 
Kie. K’ang-kii had received the news of China’s victory over 
Ta-yiian and delivered the fugitive king to Shang-kuan Kie, who 
sent him well bound and guarded by four horsemen to the 
commander-in-chief. On their way these men said to one 
another: ‘The king of Yii-ch’ong is China’s bitterest enemy. 
If we now let him live, he will escape, and then we shall have 
failed in an important undertaking.’ Although wishing to kill 
him, none of the four dared to strike the first blow, when a 
cavalry ofiSeer of Shang-kui, named Chau Ti, the youngest among 
them, drew his sword and cut off the king’s head. He and 
Shang-kuan Kie with the king’s head then rejoined the com- 
mander-in-ehief. 

(127) When General Ir-sM set out for the second time, the Son 
of Heaven had sent ambassadors to call upon Wu-sun to send 
big forces for a joint attack on Ta-yiian. Wu-sun sent only two 
thousand men, cavalry, wavering between two courses of action 
and being unwilling to proceed. (128) When the smaller coun- 
tries through which General Ir-sh'i passed on his return march to 
the east heard of the defeat of Ta-yiian, they all sent sons and 
younger brothers [of their kings] to follow the Chinese army 
in order to be presented to the Son of Heaven and to be offered 
as hostages to China. (129) In the campaign under General 
Ir-shi against Ta-yiian the Kiin-chong [Adjutant General?] 
Chau Sh'i-ch’ong’s chief merit had consisted in vigorous fight- 
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ing; Shang-kuan Kie had distinguished himself by daring to 
break into the enemy’s lines; Li Ch’6 had acted as adviser 
in strategical schemes; and when the army passed the Yii-mon 
Gate there were left of it scarcely more than ten thousand men 
and a thousand horses. In the second campaign the army had not 
suffered so much from the scarcity of provisions, nor from losses 
in battle, as from graft practised by leaders and officers, many of 
whom filled their pockets without any regard for the welfare 
of the rank and file, numbers of whom had under these condi- 
tions lost their lives. (130) In consideration of the fact that 
the campaign had to be conducted at a distance of ten thousand 
li from home, the Son of Heaven overlooked these offenses and 
created Li Kuang-li Marquis of Hai-si ; further, he gave 
the title of Marquis of Sin-eh’i to Chau Ti, the horseman who 
had beheaded the king of Yii-ch’ong; the Kiin-chong [Adjutant 
General?] Chau Shi'-eh’ong was honored by being created a 
kuang-lu-ta-fu [noble of the first grade] ; Shang-kuan Kie was 
made a shau-fu [director in the Imperial Household] ; Li Ch’o 
was appointed prefect of Shang-tang; three of the officers of 
the army received ministerial posts; and more than a hundred 
men received appointments as ministers to the feudal states, 
or as prefects, or [positions with salaries corresponding to] two 
thousand stones [of rice]. [Positions yielding incomes corre- 
sponding to] one thousand stones, or less, were given to a thou- 
sand men each; and all acts of bravery were rewarded by 
official positions exceeding the expectations of the recipients. 
Former convicts who had gone with the army received no 
rewards. Soldiers of the rank and file were presented with 
gifts of the value of forty thousand kin [pieces of gold]. (131) 
Four years were required to finish the entire campaign against 
Yiian, from its beginning to the second return of the armies. 

(132) Rather more than a year after the conquest of Ta-yiian 
by China, when Me’i-ts’ai was invested as king of Ta-yiian, the 
notables of that country, attributing the reverses of their 
country to his method of flattering the ambassadors, conspired 
against Mei-ts’ai, assassinated him, and installed Ch’an-fong, a 
younger brother of Mu-kua, as king of Yiian. (133) They sent 
his son as a hostage to China, and China returned a conciliatory 
mission with presents. (134) China subsequently sent more 
than ten embassies to the foreign countries west of Ta-yiian, 
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to collect curiosities and at the same time to impress upon such 
countries the importance of the victory over Ta-yiian and the 
establishment of a tw-yu [military governor?] at Tsiu-ts’iian 
in the Tun-huang region.® (135) Westward from here to the 
Salt Lake [Lopnor] the road at many points was protected by 
military stations, and in Lun-t’ou there were several hundred 
soldiers stationed as farmers, the special commissioners in charge 
of the farms being required to guard the cultivated land and 
to store the crops of grain for the use of embassies sent abroad. 

(136) Concluding remarks of the historian. — It is said in the 
Tii-pon-ki^ : ‘The Ho [i. e. the Yellow Kiver] rises in the K’un- 
lun, the ascent of which occupies more than two thousand five 
hundred li. [This hill is so high that] the light of sun and 
moon may be obscured by its shadow. Its summit contains the 
spring of sweet wine and the pool of jade.’ Now, since by the 
expedition of Chang K’ien to Ta-hia [Bactria] the source of 
the Yellow River has been traced, we ask. Where do we see 
the K’un-lun mentioned in the ‘Life of Yii’? Indeed, the 
account of the nine Provinces of the Emperor Yii, with their 
hiUs and water-courses, as described in the Shu-king, is much 
nearer the truth. As regards the wonderful tales contained in 
the ‘Life of Yii’ and the Shan-hai-king, I do not dare to say 
anything about them. 


TEXT 

The Chinese text reproduced on the following pages is that of 
the K’ien-lung edition of 1739 (see page 93). 


® The scholiast Sii Kuang here assumes another name (Tiian-ts ’iian) to 
be the correct reading for Tsiu-ts’uan. Yuan-ts’iian, Mr. Leo points out, 
belonged to the jurisdiction of Tun-huang. 

’ ‘ Life of the Emperor Yii, ’ a work not now otherwise known in Chinese 
literature, and not mentioned in the Catalogue of the Imperial Library of 
the Han Dynasty. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS 


B. C. 

176 Mau-tun, Great Khan (Shan-yii) of the Hiung-nu, defeats 
the Yiie-chi for the second time {Sh'i-ki, chap. 110, p. 13; 
cf. Shiratori, p. 115, and Pranke, p. 13). 

165 (according to Klaproth; but doubtful, according to Shira- 
tori, p. 115). Lau-shang, Mau-tun ’s successor, annihilates 
the Yiie-chi, kills their king, and makes a drinking-cup out 
of his skull. The Yiie-chi flee to the west, and first 

164 (i) settle down near Lake Issyk-kul, driving out the Sak- 
wang (Saka princes?), called also Sak-chvmg (Saka tribes? 
the character for Sak being modem Sai; see Giles, no. 
954H“). The Sak-wang, according to rs’teti-han-shM (chap. 
96 A, p. 10 B), migrated south and became rulers in Ki-pin 
(Kashmir), and the Sak-chung were scattered about and 
settled in several other states. The scholiast Yen Shi-ku 
(7th cent. a. d.) identified these Sak-chung with the Shak- 
chung {Shak = modern sM, the character used in the tran- 
scription for Sakya-muni Buddha, Giles, no. 9983) of the 
Buddhists. My present personal view, which however may 
ultimately prove quite untenable, is that the Sak princes and 
the Sak tribes driven away by the Yiie-chi near Lake Issyk- 
kul may have been an eastern branch of that great Saka 
family of whom Herodotus (7. 64) says: ol yap Hipaai irdvras 
Tovs SjoJflo? KoXtovai SoKas ; in other words, that they were east- 
ern Scyths, the term ‘Scyth’ being explainable as having 
originated from an old plural sak-ut, ‘the Sakas.’ However, 
this may be all wrong. There was at least one Chinese scholar 
in the sixth century who held quite different views, though my 
Chinese friend, Mr. T. Y. Leo, does not regard him highly 


“ The Cantonese and, therefore, probable ancient sound of this character 
is sak, and not sok, as Franke, p. 47, transcribes it, apparently on the 
strength of Parker’s adoption, in Giles’s Dictionary, of Wade’s e 6) in 
lieu of a, in many of his renderings of Cantonese sounds. The character 
for our sai is correctly described as sak on p. 795 of Eitel-Genahr ’s Diction- 
ary of the Cantonese Dialect, as well as in Williams’s and all other 
Cantonese dictionaries. 
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as an authority; still his theory, of which I distinctly dis- 
claim any indorsement, deserves to be mentioned. Siin Tsi, 
whose hi(^raphy has been preserved in Pei-sh'i (chap. 83, 
p. 10), offended the religious feelings of Wu-ti of the Liang 
dynasty (502-549 a. d.) by his criticisms of the Emperor’s 
lavish devotion to Buddhist ceremonial, and fled to the Wei 
dominions in order to save his head. In his ‘Memorial on 
Buddhism’ (Lun-fo-kiau-piau) he discusses the term ‘Sak- 
chung’ of the Ts’ien-han-shu. These Sak tribes, he says, 
were originally the barbarians of the Yiin clan (Giles, no. 
13,844), who at the time lived in Tun-huang, were driven 
out by the Yue-ehi, and on their flight came to the south of 
the Tsung-ling (see Sii Sung’s commentary on the Saka 
passage in the Ts’ien-han-shu) . 

In tracing this Yiin clan back to its origin, as represented 
in Chinese literature, we have to refer them to those non- 
Chinese races who, according to legendary tradition, once 
lived within the dominions of the model emperors Yau and 
Shun (about the 23d century b. c.) and were banished to 
the distant border as being unfit to live with the more 
civilized Chinese. According to the Tso-chuan (9th year 
of Duke Ch’au = 533 b. c.), the Yiin clan is connected with 
T’au-wu, one of the ‘Pour Wicked Ones’ banished by Shun 
(cf. Hirth, The Ancient History of China, p. 85 f.). For 
‘the ancient kings located T’aou-woh in (one of) the four 
distant regions to encounter the sprites and other evil things, 
and so it was that the villains of the surname Yun dwelt 
in Kwa-chow’ (Legge, The Ch’un Ts’ew, with the Tso-chuen, 
p. 625; cf. also T’ung-tien, chap. 189, p. 3, and Sii Sung’s 
Si-yu-shui-tau-ki, chap. 3, p. 8 B seq.). If this tradition 
were more than a mere prehistorical legend, we might be 
led to assume that Sii Sung’s commentary considered the 
Sak tribes expelled by the Yiie-chi near Lake Issyk-kul as 
belonging to the stock of Tangut or Tibetan nations, rather 
than to the Scythians of Herodotus. 

160 (approximately; see Shiratori, p. 117, and Franke, p. 15). 
The Wu-sim, formerly under Hiung-nu rule near Kua-chou, 
move to the west, drive out the Yiie-chi, and occupy their 
territory near Lake Issyk-kul, shaking off allegiance to the 
Hiung-nu. 
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145 (?) Ssi-ma Ts’ien bom (Chavannes, 1. xxiv). 

140 Wu-ti becomes Emperor of China. 

138 Chang K’ien leaves China on a mission to the Yiie-ehi and 
is made a prisoner by the Hiung-nu. 

128 Chang K’ien escapes, reaches the court of the Yiie-chi via 
Ta-yiian and K’ang-kii, and spends a year in Ta-hia 
(Bactria). 

127 Chang K’ien returns and, traveling along the northern slope 
of the Nan-shan, is again detained by the Hirmg-nu near 
Lake Lopnor. 

126 Chang K’ien again escapes and arrives in China with a 
report of his discoveries, acquainting the Chinese of the 
existence of powerful countries in western Asia, including 
India, and the alleged source of the Yellow River near 
Khotan. 

123 Chang K’ien created Marquis of Po-wang. 

122 Chang K’ien degraded. 

121 The young general Ho K’ii-ping defeats the Hiung-nu (see 
Chavannes, 1. Ixvii). 

115 Chang K’ien ’s mission to Wu-sun, whence he details sub- 
ambassadors to various countries including India (?). 
About a year after his return 

114 Chang K’ien dies. 

113 Chang K’ien ’s sub-ambassadors return to China with natives 
of Western Asia. 

112 War against Yiie (South China). Attempts made to reach 
India by a direct route. 

111-110 Ssi-ma Ts’ien ’s sojourn in the southwest, where he may 
have become familiar with the K’un-ming and other tribes. 

110 Death of Ssi-ma T’an, Ssi-ma Ts’ien ’s father. 

108 Chau Po-nu defeats the hitherto refractory kingdoms of 
Lou-lan and Ku-shi. 

106 A line of military stations established west of the Great 
Wall at Yii-mon. The road to Ta-yiian opened to traffic. 
The Son of Heaven seeks to procure from Ta-yiian the 
superior horses kept at the city of Ir-shi (Nish, Uratube). 
The sale of them is refused, and the Chinese ambassador is 
killed at Yii-ch’ong, east of Ta-yiian. 
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104 Li Kuang-li appointed leader of a campaign against Ta- 
yiian to enforce the sale of the Ir-sM horses. 

103 Li Kuang-li, returning without having reached Ta-yiian, 
is forbidden to enter China and ordered to form a new 
army at the Great Wall. 

102 Li Kuang-li ’s second campaign against Ta-yiian. 

101 Ta-yiian, defeated, becomes a tributary state of China. 

100 Mei-ts’ai superseded as king of Ta-yiian by Mu-kua’s 
brother, Ch’an-fong. Since after this time the SKi-ki speaks 
of ‘more than ten embassies’ having been sent to the west 
(§ 134), it seems as though a number of years at least 
elapsed before Ssi-ma Ts’ien ceased to work on it. 

98 Ssi-ma Ts’ien disgraced (see Chavannes, 1. xxxvi-xl). 

87 Death of Wu-ti, whose posthumous title (Wu-ti) is not used 
by Ssi-ma Ts’ien. The latter must, therefore, have died (or 
abandoned work?) before that year (Chavannes, 1. xliv). 



INDEX 

(The numbers refer to the sections of both the Translation and the 

Chinese Text.) 

AGEIGULTTJEE, in Ta-yiian, 19; in An-si, 31; in T’iau-ehi, 40, 41; in 
military colony at Lun-t’6u, 135. 

AN SI (Canton Dial. On-saJc — Arsak, Parthia, first suggested by Kings- 
mill, The Intercourse of China, p. 8, n. 11), in the east of Yiie-ehi, 29; 
described, 30-38; its cities like those of Ta-yiian, 32; a large country near 
the Oxus, 34; its people shrewd traders, 35; coins, 36; its relation to 
T ’iau-ehx, 43 ; Chinese legendary traditions maintained by old people in, 
45; great, rich, and civilized like China, 54; assistant envoy sent to, by 
Chang K’ien from Wu-sun, 72; regular missions to, 79; Chinese 
embassy welcomed by cavalry on eastern boundary, 92; royal capital 
several thousand li distant from boundary, 92 ; Parthians visit China with 
gifts, 92. 

AN-TS’AI (=:Aorsi, called A-lan in later Chinese records, the Alans of 
history, see Hirth, ‘Mr. KingsmUl and the Hiung-nu,’ JA08 30.37 ff.), 
a nomad nation on the banks of a great marsh (the Palus Maeotis), 28; 
in the north of Parthia, 38; regular missions to, 79. 

AECHEES, mounted, in Ta-yiian, 21; number of, with the Wu-sun, 25, 64; 
in K’ang-kii, 27; in An-ts’ai, 28; with the YiiAchi, 29; to attack 
Ta-yiian, 110, 116; win battle, 121; see also Kan Fu. 

ARMY, reported as weak in Ta-hia, 49, 54; in An-si, 54; in Ta-yiian, 54, 
110; as strong with Yii4-chi and K’ang-kii, 54; supposed difSculties a 
Chinese army marching to the west would meet, 107 ; Li Kuang-li ’s first, 
against Ta-yiian, 110; routed, returns with great losses. 111; failure 
due to starvation rather than to poor fighting, 112; forbidden to return 
home, 113; second, against Ta-yiian organized, 116-117; frontier troops 
stationed in Tsiu-ts ’iian, 118; loses half its men en route to Ta-yiian, 
116, 121; fails to enter the inner city of Ta-yiian, 124; on way back to 
China divided into sections, 125 ; suffers enormous losses during its 
second campaign, 129; see also Archers; Convict Regiments; Engi- 
neers; Generals; Graft; Horses; Military Governors; Provisions; 
Rewards ; Wagons. 

BAMBOO stick brought from Ssi-ch 'uan to Bactria via India, 53. 

BIRD, feeds child exposed by king of Wu-sun in wilderness, 62; in 
T’iau-chi, see Ostrich. 

BOATS used for distant journeys in An-si, 35. 

‘BOOK OF CHANGES’ consulted by Wu-ti, 79. 

BOWS AND ARROWS, see Archers. 

BRONZE, Wu Jon-kie’s reference to, 103 (footnote). 

CARAVANS through Central Asia developed by the Emperor ’s demand for 
horses, 79; size and frequency of, 79; frequency causes Chinese articles 


10 JAOS 37 
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to be less cared for in the west, 84; lose half their members en route, 107. 

CARTS, used for distant journeys in An-si, 35. 

CATTLE BREEDING, see Nomad NATioifs. 

CHALDEA, see T’iau-chi. 

CH’AN-FoNG, Mu-kua’s brother. King of Ta-yiian, 132; his son sent as 
a hostage to China, 133. (Chavannes, 1. Ixxviii, calls him Chan, connect- 
ing fiing with the foUowing verb wel; but the occurrence of the name in 
Ts’ien-han-shu, chap. 96 A, p. 18 B, in a different connection seems to 
show that P’an Ku did not share that view.) 

CHANG-AN, capital of China, 23. 

CHANG K’IeN, where born, 2; his mission to find the Yiie-cM and 
captivity among the Hiung-nu, 4, 5 ; escapes, 6 ; arrives in Ta-yiian, 7 ; 
reaches Ta-hia (Baetria) by way of K’ang-kii (Soghdiana) and the 
Yiie-ehi ( Indoscythians ) , 9, 10, 11; fails in his mission, 11; spends a 
year in Baetria and returns, skirting the Nan-shan, 12; his second 
captivity among the Hiung-nu, 12; his Tartar wife, 5, 12; on his return 
to China is given a court title, 13; his personality, 14; nearly all his 
attendants lost during his first journey, 16 ; countries visited by him, 17 ; 
his report on geographical discoveries as submitted to emperor, 18-53 ; 
his plan to discover India, 53; suggests creation of Chinese sphere of 
influence in Western Asia, 54; his familiarity with their pasture grounds 
in a campaign against the Hiung-nu gains for him the title ‘Marquis 
of Po-wang, ’ i. e. ‘the Wide Outlook,’ in 123 b. c., 58; degraded for 
mistake as a leader in 122 b. c., 59; to regain his position submits scheme 
to invite Wu-sun to remove east to vacant territory near boundary of 
China, 61-66; proposes marriage of Chinese princess to king of Wu-sun, 
66; appointed commander of imperial bodyguard and sent on diplo- 
matic mission to Wu-sun as proposed by himself, 67-74; returns to 
China with natives of Wu-sun, 73; appointed chief of Foreign Office, 
74; his death (in 114 B. c.), 75; his name referred to by later travelers 
to the west as a guarantee of good faith, 77 ; trade with west con- 
formed to precedent created by, 79; his (supposed) discovery of the 
source of the Yellow River confirms legendary accounts of the Shu-hing, 
136. 

(It appears that about a hundred years ago a dilapidated monument 
existed among the hills on the south shore of Lake Issyk-kul. When 
Sung-yiin (died in 1835, ef. Giles, Biogr. Diet. no. 1843), as Governor of 
Hi, heard of its existence, he ordered one of his military officers to have 
a rubbing made of the inscription on it. This shows a number of char- 
acters which, as they are taken out of their context and placed on record 
in Su Sung’s Si-yu-shui-tau-'ki, chap. 5, p. 8 B, give no sense whatever. 
The natives were said to call the raoniunent ‘Chang K’ien’s Tablet.’ 
Sii Sung, in spite of repeated inquiries, did not find a trace of it.) 

CHANG-Ye, district on western bomidary, 118. 

CHAU PO-NU, general, sent against the Hiung-nu, 86; captures King of 
Lou-lan and defeats Ku-shi, 87; created Marquis of Tso-ye, 87, 114; 
losses against the Hiung-nu, 114. 
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CHAU SHl-CH’oNG, general, appointed to serve under Li Kuang-li, 110, 
111; consulted by Li Kuang-li at siege of city of Ta-yiian, 122; dis- 
tinguished by vigorous fighting, 129; ennobled as 'kuang-lu-ta-fu, 130. 

CHAU TI, a cavalry officer who beheaded the king of Yii-ch ’ong, 126; 
created Marquis of Sin-ch’i, 130. 

CHIEFS, petty, see Government, Form op. 

CHINA, not unknown by reputation to countries of Western Asia (Ta-yiian), 
7 ; Bactria and Parthia compared with, in point of greatness, wealth, 
and civilization, 54; sphere of influence of, in Western Asia suggested 
by Chang K’ien, 54; did not extend west of Ta-yiian, 97; produce of, 
coveted by Western Asiatics, 54; slackened demand for produce of, 84, 
85 ; deserters from, settle in countries between Ta-yiian and An-si, 103. 

CH’d LING, a turfman (?), sent to buy horses in Ta-yiian, 106. 

CITY DWELLERS, in Ta-yiian, 19, 20; in An-si, 31, 54; in Ta-hia, 47, 53; 
in Shon-tu, 53; in China, 54; see also Nomad N.vtions. 

COINS, Parthian, 36; none between Ta-yiian and An-si (doubtful, see 
Iron), 103. 

COMMISSARIAT, see Provtsions; Miut.vrt Governors. 

CONSORT, right and left, the latter being superior in rank [cf. the left 
Lukli prince, 12], 90. 

CONVICT REGIMENTS formed in dangerous campaigns, 82; in second 
campaign against Ta-yiian, 116, 119. 

CURIOSITIES collected in the Far West by ambassailors, 134. 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, demoralized, 85; for missions to the West see 
Chang K’ien; Envoys; Po-wang. 

DISTANCES from the Hiung-nu to Ta-yiian several tens of days, 7 ; 
Chang-an to Salt Lake 5000 ?i, 23 ; Wu-sun 2000 U northeast of 
Ta-yiian, 25; K’ang-kii 2000 li northwest of Ta-yiian, 27; An-ts'ai 2000 
li northwest of K’ang-kii, 28; Yiig-chi 2000 or 3000 li west of Ta-yiian, 
29; An-si several thousand li west of Yiie-ehi, 30; Li-kan and T’iau-chii 
several thousand li west of An-si, 39; Ta-hia more than 2000 li south- 
west of Ta-yiian, 46; Shon-tu several thousand li southeast of Ta-hia, 
53; Ta-hia 12,000 li southwest of China, 53. (Note that the li in 
countries west of Ta-yiian should be held to correspond to a stadium.) 

ELEPHANTS, used in war, 53 ; used in a country southwest of China, 57. 

ENGINEERS, hydraulic, attached to the army against Ta-yiian to cut off 
water supply of city, 117 ; Chinese, able to bore wells, 122. 

ENVOYS, assistant, to accompany Chang K’ien to Wu-sun, 67; sent by 
Chang K’i& to the several countries of the west, 72, some of whom 
return with natives of the west, 77 ; regular missions to An-si, An-ts 'ai, 
Li-kan, T’iau-chi, and Shon-tu, 79; sent by way of Yiinnan, intercepted, 
robbed and killed by K’un-ming tribes, 81-83; cheated and ill-treated 
in foreign countries, incite government to take action, 85; coming and 
going of, more and more frequent, 96 ; failed to make impression 
on the proud nations of the west, 97 ; Chinese, at a disadvantage 
as compared with Hiung-nu, 98; inexperienced, make false reports, 104; 
intercepted and killed at Yii-ch ’ong, 109; deserving army officers 
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appointed as, to feudal states, 130; sent to Ta-yiian acknowledging elec- 
tion of new king, 133; to collect curiosities, 134; see also Chang K’i£n. 

EXPEDITIONS, exploring, to Western Asia, see Chang K’i^n; in the 
direction of India, 55; to Wn-sun, 67, see also Wtj-stjn; Caravans; 
Envoys. 

FERGHANA, see Ta-tuan. 

FoNG-SHl-KCN, title given to Kan Fu, 13. 

GENEEAIjS serving in campaign against Ta-yiian, relative merits of, 129; 
rewards bestowed on, 130. 

GOLD sent to Wu-sun as a g;ift, 67; to Ta-yiian for purchase of horses, 
106; see also Metals. 

GOVERNMENT, form of 

Kings: Hiung-nu, see Shan-tt}; Ta-yiian, 8, 106 et passim/ Yii^-ehi, 10, 
29; Wu-sun, aee K’on-mO; An-si, 36. 

Petty chiefs (city government) : T’iau-chi, 43; Ta-hia, 48. 

Satraps: see Hun-sho. 

Bariarians: 55-58. 

GRAFT, in army administration, 129; rewards bestowed in spite of, 130. 

GRAPES, see Wine. 

GREAT WALL, in Lung-si, 24; at Ling-kii, built to protect trade to the 
west, 79. 

GLIDES, 8, 73. 

HAI TRIBES, prevent expedition to India, 56. 

HAI-SI, Marquis of, see Li Khang-li. 

HALBERDS in Ta-yiian, 21. 

HAN-CHUNG, Chang K’ife bom in, 2. 

HAN-HCfi, ‘sweating blood,’ said of a superior breed of horses (possibly 
a transcription of some foreign sound), 19, 79. 

HAN-MI, small country east of Ta-yiian, 22; assistant envoys sent to, 72; 
sends tribute, 92. 

HIIJ-CHU, district, 118. 

HIIING-NTJ (Huns) living under Chinese rule as prisoners (7) furnish 
information about the Tiie-chi (Indoscythians), 3; territory of, between 
China and Yue-chi, 4; Great Khan of, tries to mislead Chang K’ien as 
to whereabouts of the YiiS-chi, 5; their ‘Luk-li’ prince occupies throne, 
12; western division of, between Salt Lake and the Great Wall, 24; 
politically influence K’ang-ku, 27; impediment to northern road to India, 
53; Chang K’i6n familiar with their pasture grounds in campaign 
against, 58; campaign against, under Li Kuang in 122 B. c., 59; under 
Ho K’u-ping, 60; a prince of the western, tenders his allegiance to 
China in 121 B. c., 61; his population forced to retreat to the north in 
119 B. c., 61, 66; kill chief of Wu-sun and expose heir to throne in 
wilderness, 62; the prince, on attaining maturity, frees himself from 
allegiance to, and withdraws with his Wu-sun people to the distant west, 
64; intercept westbound envoys, 85; driven away by Chau Po-nu, 86; 
give one of their princesses in marriage to King of Wu-sun, 90; harass 
the Yiie-chi as far as An-si, 98; their ambassadors to the west treated 
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better en route than those of the Chinese, 98; would threaten a Chinese 
army marching to the west, 107; Chau Po-nu beaten by, 114; see also 
Chang K’bSn; Huns; Shan-tu; Yue-chi. 

HIUNG-NU RIVEE, 86. 

HO K’u-PING (leader against the Hiimg-nu), his campaign of 122 b. c., 
60. (He died at the age of 24 in 117 b. c., and his tomb, ornamented 
by the oldest specimen of stone sculpture of a horse we possess on 
Chinese soil, was recently discovered by the French archeological mission 
of 1914. See Journal Asiatique, 11. s6r. 5. 471 ff.) 

HO RIVER, supposed to pass through Lopnor, 23; its imaginary source 
near Khotan, 93; legendary accounts of Shu-king regarding, confirmed 
by Chang K’ien’s discovery, 136. 

HORSES in Ta-yiian (Ferghana), 19; sent as gift to China from Wu-sun, 
73, 78; importation of, from the west led to regular caravan trade, 79; 
classification and nomenclature, 79; a thousand, sent as a marriage gift 
by Wu-sun, 90; rich men in Wu-sun own four or five thousand, 91; kept 
at the city of ir-shi, 105-108; horse-breakers appointed to accompany 
army against Ta-yiian, 119; two breeds of, being taken away by the 
victorious Chinese from the capital of Ta-yuan indicates that the more 
precious animals had been imported there from some other place, 123; 
see also ia-SHi. 

HO-SI (in modern Kan-su), 61. 

HOSTAGES to Chinese court, small countries send princes as, with the 
returning victorious army, 128; son of king of Ta-yiian one of the, 133. 

HTJ, see Tartars. 

HU AN, small country west of Ta-yiian, 92. 

HUANG-HO, see Ho River. 

HU CH’UNG-KUO, leader in an expedition against Yii-ch’ong, 125. 

HUNS, identified with the Hiung-nu. (See Hirth, “Ueber Wolga-Hunnen 
uud Hiung-nu,” < 86 . d. philos.-pMlol. Kl. d. Kgl. hayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Miinchen, 1900, pp. 245-278.) 

HUN-SHo (thus transcribed on the strength of a tsi-lan scholium in T’ung- 
kien-kang-mu, 4, p. 124; = Chavannes’ hoen-sie), prince, chief of the 
western Hiung-nu, tenders his allegiance to China, 61; his territory 
deserted, 66, 69. 

I-CHdU, modem Yiin-nan-fu, 80. (This is Marco Polo’s Yachi, which name 
Yule, 3d ed., 2. 67, connects with this I-chou of the Han dynasty. He 
should have noted, however, that the second syllable chou in aU probabil- 
ity did not form part of the aboriginal name, and that the old sound of 
the first syllable must have been yik.) 

I-KING, see ‘Book or Changes.’ 

INDIA, see Shon-tu. 

INDOSCYTHIANS, see Yti^-cm. 

INDUS, river of Shon-tu, 53. 

INTERPRETERS, 54, 73. 

IRON, none between Ta-yiian and An-si (?), 103. 

IR-SHi. The old soimd of these two syllables was most probably either 
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ish or nish. The modern sound of the character for the first syllable, 
now pronounced ir, is ni in five of its combinations with certain radicals 
according to Chalmers, K’ang-hi, p. 28 f., the best authority as regards 
the correct description of sounds by the Chinese method, and, since the 
omission of radicals in ancient texts is by no means unknown (see the 
examples, to which I may add others referred to by me in JAOS 30. 27), 
I do not hesitate to look upon nish as a possible equivalent in its ancient 
sound for modern ir-shi. I am, therefore, inclined to fall in with 
de Lacouperie’s proposition {Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civili- 
zation, pp. 220 and 224; cf. also K. Shiratori, quoted in Dr. T. Fujita’s 
paper ‘ The Castle Kwei-shan in Ta-yuan kuo and the Eoyal Court 
of Yiieh shih’ in the Journal of the Japanese Oriental Society, 6. 194 f.) 
to connect this name Nish with the home of the celebrated Nisean horses 
of classical lore. Though located by Herodotus on ‘a large plain in 
Medic territory,’ later classical authors (see Heinrich Stein in a foot- 
note to the Nisean horse passage in his edition of Herodotus, 7. 40) name 
different localities much farther east. Pliny (6. 113) speaks of ‘regio 
Nisiaea Parthyenes,’ and Stein continues in his footnote: ‘Noch ostlicher 
haftete der Name an den Hochthalern des Murghab (Margos), dem in 
Vendid. 1. 26 erwahnten “Ni^aya welches zwischen Mouru (Merv) und 
Baksdi (Balkh) liegt”; u'dhrend nach einer unsicheren Notiz hei 
Hesych.V. Syealas iVrrous und Suid. Vittos vyaaXot jene Pferde in der 
zwischen Sogdiona und Baktriana gelegenen Landschaft KaTaaTtyiim 
(Svep 'EXXoSi yXiacy yy<ros) heimisch waren. Ritter, Erdk. 9. 364, findet 
sie in der turkomannischen Zucht der Atak, die noch heute durch ganz 
Persien wegen ihrer Grosse, Ausdauer und Schnelligkeit selbst vor der 
arabischen Race ausgezeichnet ist, und deren edle Zucht wohl zum Teil 
in einigen Stutereien der Perser-Monarchen in den medisehen Hochebenen 
eingefuhrt werden konnte. ’ Could not this be the ir-sh'i of the Shi-kif 
It looks almost as if the multiplicity of regions which, like the cities 
claiming the privilege of being the birthplace of Homer, are named as 
producers of the best horses the world could boast of at the time, can 
be easily explained, if we allow some Persian, Parthian, or Soghdian 
proper name like Nish, Grecianized into SyaaZa, etc., had in the course 
of centuries grown into a technical term, designating at different periods 
the chief claimant for horse breeding par excellence. Modern dictionaries 
furnish what may be almost looked upon as an analogy to this process 
in the term ‘ Tattersall’s, ’ once the famous horse-market in London, 
which has since become a designation of large horse-markets in all 
countries. It seems that by following up Ritter ’s proposition we may be 
allowed to locate the “Tattersall’s” of the Shi-ki pretty near the city 
of Ta-yiian, possibly on Ta-yiian territory itself. We may thus arrive 
at a compromise between de Lacouperie’s ^■iew, rejected by Chavannes, 
and that of Chavannes, who refers us (p. xlv, note) to the Chinese 
identification, made in the 7th century A. D., when tradition may still 
have been alive, of the city of ir-shi with the Osrushna of Buddhist 
travelers, i. e. the present city of Uratube, about a hundred miles east 
of Samarkand. 
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‘IB-SHi, GENERAL,’ title bestowed on Li Kuang-li, q. v. 

JADESTONE found on hills near Khotan, 23, 93. 

JAN, hill tribe, 55. 

JO-SHXJI (the ‘weak water,’ vSap aaOevU. a legendary river or lake, 
placed by the Chinese near the supposed western terminus of the 
world), 45. 

JUGGLERS, in T’iau-chi, 44; of Li-kan brought as tribute by Parthians 
to China, 92 ; become popular in China, 95. 

KAN FU, Chang K’ien ’s Tartar (Hiung-nu?) companion, 4; returned 
with Chang K’ien, 12; given a title, 13; his personality, 15; an 
excellent bowman, 15. 

K’ANG-Ktj (Soghdiana), connected by postal roads with Ta-yiian (Fer- 
ghana), conveys Chang K’ien to the Yiie-chi, 9; visited by Chang K 'ife 
in person, 17 ; in the north of Ta-yiian, 22 ; northwest of, and con- 
terminous with, Ta-yiian, 27; nomads, under political influence of 
Yiifi-chi and Hiung-nu, 27; in the north of Yiie-chi, 29; small, 27, but 
strong in military, 54; assistant envoy sent to, by Chang K’ien from 
Wu-sun, 72; an ally of Ta-yiian, 122; Chinese troops advance as far 
as, when the fugitive king of Yu-eh’6ng is delivered to them, 126. 

KHOTAN, see Yt-TifiN. 

K’lANG (Tangutans), 12; southern neighbors of western Hiung-nu; cut 
off road to China, 24; remnants of Yu6-chi take refuge with, 29; on 
way to India, 53. 

KIAN6-TU, Princess of, given in marriage to old king of Wu-sun, who 
marries her to his grandson, 90. 

KI£N-WEI (= Sii-chou-fu), starting-point of exploring expedition to find 
India, 55. 

K ’I-LIfiN-8HAN, hill near old seats of Yue-chi, 29, 60. (The tomb, recently 
discovered, of the young general Ho K’ii-ping is supposed to resemble 
this hill in shape. See illustration in Journal Askitique, 11. sSr. 5. 472. 
Regarding the location of this hill see Shiratori, p. 103 f.) 

KIN, lit. gold, money, 130. 

KIN-CH’oNG (Lan-chou-fu), 61. 

KIUNG, district in Ssi-cli’uan ( = Kiung-chou) , bamboo from, 53; a 
starting-point on the road to India, 55. 

KUANG-LU-TA-FU, title of nobility, 130. 

K ’UI-8HUI = the Oxus, 29, 34, 46. 

KrN-CHoNG — adjutant general (?), 110, 129, 130. 

K’UN-LUN, name of a hill occurring in old books as that where the Ho, 
or Yellow River, rises, given to hills near Khotan by Chinese ambassadors, 
93, 94, 136. (See Franke, p. 33 f.) 

K’UN-MING TRIBES (in south-west of Sii-chou-fu), given to robbery, 56; 
prevent expedition to India, 56; to Bactria, 81-83. 

K ’UN-MO, title of the King of Wu-sun, 62; see also Wu-sun. (Regard- 
ing the many attempts at the etymology of the term, see Shiratori, p. 
136.) 

KUO CH’ANG, general sent against the K’un-ming tribes in 109 B. c., 82. 
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KtT-SHi, a city on the banks of the Salt Lake, 23; as a thoroughfare to 
the West interferes with Chinese missions, 85; battle of, in 108 B. c. 
raises the prestige of the Chinese in Wu-sun and the farther West, 87 ; 
sends tribute to China, 92. 

Kfj-TEN, district, 118. 

LAN-CH6U-rU — Kin-ch ’ong, 61. 

LANG, title of an officer in the imperial household, a yeoman ( ?), 2, 4. (See 
Chavannes, Les Memoires, 2. 201, n. 1; it seems that the holder of this 
otherwise indefinable title was exempt from taxes, cf. Chavannes, 3. 552, 
n. 4; but ef. also an essay under lang-kiin in Liang -han-h’an-wu-p’u-i, 
chap. 10, p. 12 f. Perhaps a term like the German Junleer in Kammer- 
junTcer.) 

LANGUAGES and dialects between Ta-yuan and An-si, 101. 

LAN-SHi', capital of Ta-hia, 51. 

LAU-SHANG, Great E3ian of the Hiung-nu, 29. 

LI, the Chinese mile (equivalent to about 3 stadia, but corresponding in 
Western Asia to the stadium of classical authors; sec China and the 
Boman Orient, p. 222 ff.), 18, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 39, 46, 53. 

LIANG-CH6U-FU, see Ling-ku. 

LI CH’o, general under Li Kuang-li in the campaign against Ta-yiian, 110, 
111 ; consulted by Li Kuang-li at siege of city of Ta-yiian, 122 ; 
strategical adviser, 129; appointed prefect of Shang-tang, 130. 

LI EU-JON, Madam Li, favorite concubine of the Emperor Wu-ti, sister 
of the general Li Kuang-li, 110. 

LI-KAN (called Ta-ts’in in later records), 39; regular traffic with, 79, 92. 
(A designation of Syria under Antiochus VI, whose army had invaded 
Parthia with ill success in 129 B. c., not long before the arrival at the 
court of the Yu4-chi of Chang K ’i4n and who may have merely transmitted 
the information on countries not visited by him in person; I am in 
doubt as to the identity of the name and abandon the idea of Rekem, or 
Petra.) 

LI KUANG (a general in many campaigns against the Hiimg-nu), Chang 
K’ifin’s chief in 122 B. c., 59. 

LI KUANG-LI, appointed generalissimo in the campaign against Ta-yiian, 
receives the title ‘General Ir-shi,’ in anticipation of his forcing the city 
of ir-shi (Nish?) to deliver the celebrated horses named after it and 
said by Ta-yiian to be withheld there, 110; despite great hardships 
reaches eastern frontier of Ta-yiian and returns, having lost the greater 
part of his army. 111; reports his failure, 112; forbidden to return 
home, remains at Tun-huang, 113 ; his second campaign, 120-131 ; created 
Marquis of Hai-si, 130. 

LING-Kxi (Liang-chou-fu), great wall at, 79. 

LOCUSTS devastate country when Chinese army starts against Ta-yiian, 

111 . 

LOPNOB, see Salt Lake. 

L6U-LAN, a city on the banks of the Salt Lake, 23; a thoroughfare to the 
West, interferes with Chinese missions, 85; king of, captured in 108 B. c., 
87, 110. 
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LUCEENE, see Mu-su. 

LUK-LI (= perhaps some derivative of Uigur. uluTc, ‘erhaben, gross,’ 
Eadloff, Wb. 1693?), title of a Hiung-nu prince, 12. The first character, 
usually standing for ku, ‘valley,’ is to be read luk ad hoe. Chalmers, 
K’ang-M, p. 441 B; K’ang-hi, Sad. 150, 1. 

LUNG-SI (= modem Kan-su), 4, 24. 

LUN-T’6U, a city on the road to the West, able to harass Chinese expe- 
ditions, 115; laid in ruins for refusing provisions to Chinese army, 120; 
soldier farmers stationed at, to hoard up provisions for embassies, 135. 
(Cf. fid. Biot. ‘Memoire sur les colonies militaires et agricoles des 
Chinois,’ in Journ. Asiaiique, 4. s6r. 15. 341 f.) 

LU-Yufi-JoN, unsuccessful leader of caravans to Bactria, 81. 

MAEOTIS, Palus, see An-ts’ai. 

MANG, hm tribe, 55. 

MAEKETS, in An-si, 35; in Ta-hia, 51. 

MAU-TUN, Great Khan of the Hiung-nu, 29. 

MEDICAGO SATIVA, see Mu-su. 

MEi-TS’AI (possibly some such name as Moas, or Mauas, which appears 
on Saka coins in India, cf. A. Cunningham, ‘Coins of the Sakas’ in 
Numismatic Chronicle, vol. 10, 3d ser., p. 103 ff., of whom the man called 
Mei-ts’ai may be a namesake, though certainly not the identical king, 
whose coins were found chiefly in the neighborhood of Taxila), king of 
Ta-yuan, succeeding Mu-kua, 124; killed by his people for being too 
friendly to China, 132. 

METALS, melting of, taught by Chinese deserters in countries between 
Ta-yiian and An-si, 103. (Cf. an essay on the technicalities of this 
passage in Liang-han-k’an-wu-p’u-i, chap. 8, pp. 8 and 9.) 

MIGEATIONS of the Wu-scm from original seats among Hiung-nu east 
of Lopnor to distant west, 62-65; see also Tu^-chI. 

MILITAEY GOVEENOES, special (kiau-yii), appointed for the army 
against Ta-yuan, 117 ; appointed as horse-breakers to conduct horses from 
Ta-yiian, 119; (tu-yii) appointed after the war to reside in Tsiu-ts’iian, 
134. 

MINI8TEES, of State, high rank in cBtI service, 74; appointed for army 
service, 130. 

MU-KUA (or Mu-ku), King of Ta-yuan, responsible for trouble with 
China, sacrificed by his people and succeeded by Mei-ts’ai, who was 
friendly to the Chinese, 122; his younger brother made king by his 
people, 132. 

MUMMEES, 95. 

MU-SU, the Emperor Wu-ti covers large tracts of land with mu-su as 
fodder for his horses, 100. (Canton dial, muk-suk, i. e. the lucerne, 
medicago sativa, probably the transcription of some foreign word, like 
Turkish biirchak, if we allow for a change the word may have undergone 
from the original meaning within the last two thousand years. For 
burchak, of which the old Chinese sound muk-suk would be quite possible 
as a transcription, now denotes another seed plant used for fodder, the 
vetch, according to Eadloff, Worterbuch der TUrk-Dialecte, 4, col. 1832: 
Kara burchak, ‘die Wicke (vicia).’) 
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NAN-SHAN, a range of hills separating Tibet from Eastern Turkestan, 
and its continuation towards the east, 12, 29, 61. 

NISH, gee iB-sm. 

NOMAD NATIONS: Wu-sun, 25; K’ang-kii, 27; An-ts’ai, 28; Yiie-chi, 
29. Of. City Dwkllers. 

‘NOETHERN SEA,’ term applied to the Great Marsh (Palus Maeotis), 28. 

NOTABLES {Kui-jon), the real power in Ta-yiian, 109 et passim. 

ORACLE consulted, see ‘Book op Changes.’ 

ORDU, Western, of the Hiung-nu, the Wu-sun leader (K’un-mo) made 
governor of, 64; conquered by the Chinese, 60; see also Ho K’u-ping. 

OSTRICH, the, in T’iau-chi, 42; eggs of the, brought to China by 
Parthians, 92. 

OXUS RIVER, see K’ui-sbui. 

PA, part of modern Ssi-eh ’uan, 82. 

PAI SHi-CH’ANG, unsuccessful leader of caravans to Bactria, 81. 

PARCHMENT, writing material in Parthia, 37. 

PARTHIA, see An-si. 

PIAU-KI, general, see Ho K ’0-ping. 

P’O (=ya-ch6u in Ssi-eh ’uan), a starting point on the road to India, 55. 

PO-NU, see Chau Po-nu. 

POPULAR CUSTOMS, between Ta-yiian and An-si, 101, 102; like those of 
the Hiung-nu, see Wu-sun ; YO^-chI; like those of the Yiie-chi, see 
K’ang-ku; An-ts’ai; like those of Ta-hia, see Sh5n-tu. 

POPULATION, in Ta-yiian, 20; in T’iau-chi, 43; in Ta-hia, 50. 

POSTAL ROADS in Ta-yiian to K’ang-kii, 9. 

PO-WANG, Marquis of, title bestowed on Chang K’i4n in 123 B. c., 58; 
name commands respect in western countries, 77; trade conformed to 
precedent created by, 79; successors to, as ambassadors to the West men 
without distinction, 85. 

PREFECTS, posts of, given as rewards to army otEcers, 130. 

PROVISIONS given to Hiung-nu, but refused to Chinese envoys to the 
West, 98; difficulties in procuring, from cities en route by Chinese army, 
111; drawn from all parts of the empire for second army against 
Ta-yiian, 116; carriers of, selected from offenders against the law, 119; 
readily granted en route, 120 ; Ta-yiian grants, to the Chinese army, 123 ; 
difficulty of procuring, causes Chinese army to proceed in sections by 
different routes, 125; city of Yu-ch’ong refuses issue of, 125; shortness 
of, due to graft, 129; station for the supply of, for embassies to the West 
established at Lun-t’ou, 135. 

P’U-T’AU =: jSirpu-s. See Kingsmill in JSAS, new ser. 14. 85 n. See also 
Vine and Wine. The Chinese term p’u-t’au for ‘grape’ occurs for the 
first time in Chinese literature in our text. 

REWARDS to army officers, 130. 

RICE, grown in Ta-yiian, 19 ; in An-si, 31 ; in T ’iau-chi, 41 ; see also 
Stones of Rice. 

RIVERS flowing east and west in Central Asia, 23. 

ROBBERS, few, in Ta-hia, 10; obstruct road in Salt Lake region, 107; 
see also K’un-ming Tbibes. 
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SALT LAKE (Lopnor), believed to receive the headwaters of the Yellow 
Eiver, which is said to flow underground to the south of it, 23; Western 
Hiung-nu east of, 24; country east of, became clear of Hiung-nu in 121 
B. c., 61 ; proposal to invite Wu-sun to fill vacant territory, 66 ; Chinese 
victories near, S7 ; region near, dangerous to travelers, 107 ; Chinese army 
against Ta-yiian crosses. 111; road to the West as far as, lined with 
military stations, 135. 

SAN-FU, the metropolitan district, 82. 

SEA, WESTERN = Caspian or Aral, 23; = Persian Gulf, Red Sea, or 
Mediterranean, 39; NORTHERN, term applied to the Paliis Maeotis, 28. 
(Regarding the terminology of such names as si-hai and pei-Jmi, ef. 
Liang-han-lc’an-wu-p’u-i, chap. 8, p. 7.) 

SHA-CHdU, original home of Yiie-chi nation, 29. 

SHANG-KEAN KlE invests city of Yii-eh’ong and captures its fugitive 
king in K’ang-kii, 126; as a leader distinguished by breaking into the 
enemy’s lines, 129; receives a court title, 130. 

SHAN6-KUI, a prefectural city in the present Kan-su province, birthplace 
(or, garrison?) of Chau Ti, 126. 

SHANG-TANG, a prefecture, 130. 

SHAN-HAI-KING (the ‘Hill and Sea Classic’), Ssi-ma Ts’ien refrains 
from saying anything about its (probably much too wonderful) tales, 136. 

SHAN-YP (ef. the legend Sanaob on coins of Saka kings referred to the 
Chinese term by Cunningham in Nwn. Chron. 3d ser. 8 and 12; the term 
is explained as corresponding to Turkish tangri kudu, or the Chinese 
i’ien-tzi, i. e. ‘Son of Heaven,’ Schott in Sb. der Ak. der Wiss. Berlin, 
1. Dec. 1887, p. 7 of reprint), title of the Great Khan, or King, of the 
Hiung-nu, 5, 29, 63, 64, 66 et passim; death of, 12; envoys armed with 
letters from, respected more than those from China in countries west of 
Wu-sun, 98. 

SHAU-FU, a court title, 130. 

SHoN-LI, a district near modern Ya-chou-fu in Ssi'-ch ’uan, 80. 

SH5N-TTJ (:= Sindh, India) southeast of Ta-hia, 52; unrecorded early 
trade of, with Ssi-ch’uan, 53; popular customs of, like those of Ta-hia, 
53 ; Chang K ’ien ’s plan to discover, 53 ; fruitless attempts to open 
direct communication with, 55-58; assistant envoys sent to, by Chang 
K’ien from Wu-sun, 72; missions to (via Baetria?), 79. 

SHU (Ssi'-ch ’uan), bamboo and cloth from, 53; easiest thoroughfare to 
India, 53, 55; traders of, surreptitiously export produce to Tien-yiie on 
the road to India, 57 ; territories in the southwest of, added to Chinese 
dominion, to serve as thoroughfares to Far West, 80, 82. 

SHU-KING, legendary accounts regarding the source of the Yellow River 
referred to in, seem to be confirmed by Chang K’ien ’s discovery, 136. 

SIAU-YxiE-CH'l, 29. 

SILK, sent to Wu-sun, 67; none in Ta-yiian and countries west of it, 103. 

SILVER, see Metals. 

SIN-CH ’I, Marquis of, see Chau Ti. 

SINDH z= India, see Shon-tu. 
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SI-WANG-MtJ (lit. ‘Western King’s Mother,’ a legendary being in the 
extreme west), 45. 

SOGHDIANA, see K’ang-ku. 

SOLDIEES, see Army. 

SON OF HEAVEN, see Wn-Ti. 

SSI, a station on the supposed road to India, 55. 

SSi-CH’UAN, see Shu. 

STONES OF EICE, an annual income in kind, as a reward to army 
officers, 130. 

SU-HIE, small country east of Ta-yiian, 92. 

SUI TRIBES, 56. 

Sti KUANG, scholiast, 82 n. 

‘SWEATING BLOOD,’ said of horses, see Han-hu6. 

STRIA, see Li-kan. 

TA-HIA (Bactria), occupied by the Yue-chi (Indoscythians), 10, 11, 29; 
visited by Chang K ’ien in person, 17 ; in the southwest of Ta-yiian, 22 ; 
south of Yue-chi, 29; described, 46-53; people bad warriors, but good 
traders, 49; great, rich, and civilized like China, 54; Wu-ti consults 
Chang K’ien about, 61; assistant envoys sent to, by Chang K’ien from 
Wu-sun, 72; attempts to reach by the southern route (Yun-nan, Ssi- 
ch’uan, etc.) interfered with by K’un-ming tribes, 81; northern route 
via Tsiu-ts’iian, 84. 

TA-HING, ‘Chief of Foreign Office,’ title bestowed on Chang K’ifo, 74. 

TA-I, smaU country in the west of Ta-yiian, 92. 

T’AI-CHUNG-TA-FU, title bestowed on Chang K’i6n, 13. 

TA-LU, a son of the King of Wu-sim, 71. 

T’ANG-I, family owning a Tartar (Hiung-nu?) slave, 4. 

T’ANG-I FIT, so called because he must be held to have been adopted by 
the T ’ang-i family, see Kan Fu. 

TANGUTANS, see K’iang. 

TARTARS (hu), generally designating the Hiung-nu (Huns) with the 
several nomadic Turkish, Mongolic, and Tungusic tribes forming their 
empire, 4, 10, 86, 107. 

TA-TSo, ‘ the Great Marsh ’ = Palus Maeotis, or Sea of Azov, near the 
country of the Alans, see An-ts’ai. 

TA-YuAN, i. e. Great Yiian, in opposition to Siau-yiian, i. e. Little Yiian, 
a small country east of it and probably named after it. 1 am now 
inclined to look upon Yiiaji as the real name of the country, ta being 
an epithet placed before it as in the case of Ta-ts’in and Ta-yiie-chi. 
For, although our chapter is entitled ‘Ta-yiian’ and the country is so 
styled especially in Chang K’ife’s own report to the emperor, Yiian 
without the prefix ta is, in our text, often used for it, not merely in 
combinations as in yiian-ma, ‘horses of Yiian,’ or yiian Tcuei-jon, ‘the 
notables of Yiian,’ but also in phrases where it could not well be inter- 
preted as a mere abbreviation, e. g. po yiian, ‘to defeat Yiian.’ From 
paragraphs 101 to 103 it would appear that the population of Ta-yiian 
had many characteristics in common with the nations adjoining it in the 
west as far as An -si (Parthia). This seems to justify us in looking 
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upon Ta-yiian as a northeastern portion of the former Bactrian empire 
which, for some reason or other, may have escaped conquest by the 
Tiie-chi. The people grow rice, the cultivation of which must have 
come to them from India by way of Bactria (Hehn, Kulturpflamen und 
Bausthiere, 8th ed., 1911, p. 504 ff.), and store wine from the grape, in 
which respect they may have adopted the practice of Greek settlers in 
Bactria. It seems quite possible that the name by which such a semi- 
Greek population became known to the surrounding Tartar tribes, espe- 
cially the Hiung-nu or the Wu-sun, from whom Chang K’ien may have 
obtained his first notice of the country, was Tavan, of which Yuan is a 
fair linguistic equivalent. For, 'the Yavanas are the Greeks of the 
Asiatic dominions and especially the Bactrians, situated just beyond 
the borders of India.’ Cf. C. C. Torrey, 'Yawau and Hellas,’ JAOS 
25. 304; Dr. Edkins, in his paper 'What did the ancient Chinese know 
of the Greeks and Eomans?’ J. China Branch, B. A. S., vol. 18, 1883, 
p. 5; E. Boumouf, JA 10. 238 £.; T. de Lacouperie, Western Origin of 
Early Chinese Civilization, p. 221. 

TA-YtJAN (Ferghana), first known through Chang K’ien, 1; reached by 
Chang K’ien, 7; connected by postal roads with K’ang-kii (Soghdiana), 
9; visited by Chang K’ien in person, 17; Chang K’ifin’s account of, 
18-22; great, rich and civilized like China, 54; assistant envoy sent to, 
by Chang K’i6n from Wu-sun, 72; horses from, stronger than those 
from Wu-sun, 79; restrained by reputation of Chinese victories near 
Lake Lopnor, 87 ; small countries east and west of, 92 ; best horses of, 
kept at the city of ir-shi, 105; not afraid of an attack by the Chinese, 
107 ; refuses to deliver the horses of fr-shi, 108 ; first army sent against, 
fails, 110-113; second campaign decided upon, 114-116; its organization, 
117-119; city of the king of, has no wells, 117; Chinese army reaches, 
120; battle won by Chinese archers; Ta-yiian army takes refuge in 
city, 121; water supply cut off and city invested, negotiations for peace 
resulting in the delivery of horses and the establishment of Chinese 
supremacy, 122-124; campaign against, occupies four years, 131; kings 
of, see Mu-kua; MeI-ts’ai; Ch’an-pong. 

TA-YxiAN AND AN-SI, countries between: language, 101; appearance 
and character of the people, 102; position of women, 102; have no silk 
or varnish, 103; taught melting and casting of metals by Chinese, 103. 

TA-YtiE-CHi, see Yb£-cHi. 

TI tribes, prevent expedition to India, 56. 

T’lATJ-CHi (Chaldea), in the west of Parthia, 38, 39; described, 40-45; 
governed by petty chiefs, considered a foreign country by Parthia, 43; 
legends of Jo-shui and Si-wang-mu, 45; regular missions to, 79. 

T’lEN-MA, ‘heavenly horse’ (the wild horse?), 19, 79. (Eegarding the 
legendary origin of the ‘heavenly horse,’ see Shi-ki, Chavannes, 3. 
236 f.) 

TIEN-YxiE, country on the supposed road to India, 57. 

TdNG KUANG reproved for advising discontinuance of war against 
Ta-yiian, 116. 

TEADE, in Au-si, 35; in Ta-hia, 49, 51; from China to Bactria via India, 
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53; smugglers from Shu (Ssi-eh’uan) send goods to Tien-ytifi on the road 
to India, 57 ; between China and western countries dates from Chang 
K’ien’s mission, 77; by caravans to and from Western Asia stimulated 
by demand for good horses, 79; see also Caravans; Expeditions; 
Tribute. 

TEANSCSIPTIONS (of foreign sounds') : (Ta-) Yiian = Yavan; Luk-li = 
derivative of uluh, great (?), 12; p ’u-t ’au = /Sorpv-s, 19; An-ts’ai=r 
Aorsi, 28 ; An-si = Arsak, 30 ; Shon-tu := Sindh, 52 ; muk-suk = bur- 
chak (?), 100; ir-shi = Nish, Nijo-aia (?), 105. (Note that final r 
may be represented by final t or final n in old Chinese not later than the 
13th century, cf. Hirth, ‘Chinese Equivalents of the letter E in Foreign 
Names,’ in Journ. China Branch, B. A. S., vol. 21, 1886, p. 214 ff., or by 
final k, cf. T. de Laeouperie, ‘ The Djurtchen of Manchuria, ’ JBAS 
21. 436.) 

TEIBUTE brought by Parthia and small countries on the way to China, 92. 

TSANG-KO, a district comprising parts of modern Ss'i-eh’uan, Hu-nan, 
Kui-chdu and Kuang-si, 80. 

TS ’lEN, a small country in the west of Ta-yiian, 92. 

TSIEN-MI, a notable of Ta-yiian, captured at the siege of the city, 122. 

TS ’IN, a man of, i. e. a Chinese, 122. 

TSIU-T8 ’ti AN, district near the Great Wall, established to facilitate trade 
with Far West, 79; military stations near, 89, 135; army to protect 
boundary in, 118; resident military governor appointed for, 134. 

TS’oN-TS 'ti, title of the son of the crown prince of Wu-sun, 71; given 
Chinese princess in marriage by his grandfather, the K ’un-mo king, 90. 

TSO-YE, MAEQUIS OF, see Chau Po-nu. 

TSUNG-P’IAU, see Chau Po-nu. 

TUN-HUANG, near old seats of Yul-chi, 29; locusts near, 111; Chinese 
army returns to. 111, 113; second army leaves, 116, 119, 125. 

TU-Yii, title of a resident mUitary governor, 134. 

VAENISH, 103. 

VINE, seeds of the, (seedlings?) imported from Ta-yiian and planted near 
the Imperial summer palaces, 100 ; see also Wine. 

WAGONS and carts with army against Ta-yiian, 119. 

WALL, see Great Wall. 

WANG K’UI, leader of caravans to the west, 85; created Marquis of 
Hau, 88; attached to the army against Ta-yuau, 110. 

WANG SHoN-SHoNG, military governor, defeated and killed on an expe- 
dition to Yii-eh’ong, 124. 

WE'l KUANG, general sent against the K’un-ming tribes in 109 B. c., 82. 

■WESTEEN SEA (si-hai), see Sea, Western. 

WHEAT (barley?), grown in Ta-yiian, 19; in An-si, 31. 

WINE, grape, in Ta-yiian, 19, 99, 100 ; in An-si, 31 ; see also Vine. 

WOLF, a She-, becomes legendary wet-nurse of king of Wu-sun exposed 
in wilderness, 62. (Note that a she-wolf is mythologically connected 
with the origin of many Turkish tribes, which may also account for ‘the 
symbolic use by them of a wolf’s head at particular functions,’ cf. 
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E. H. Parker, A Thousand Years of the Tartars, p. 178; KingsmiU, 
JSAS 11. 85 n. 

WOMEN influence husbands in countries between Ta-yiian and An-si, 102. 

WoN-SHAN, a district corresponding to modern Mou-chou in Ssi-ch’uan, 
80. 

WRESTLEBS, 95. 

WRITING, in Parthia, 37. 

WU-SITN (a nation in the neighborhood of Lake Issyk-kul, on the southern 
slope of the T’ien-shan, according to Sii Sung, Si-yii-shui-tau-l'i, chap. 
4, p. 11, whither they had migrated from Kua-chou, their former homes 
at the time of the Contending States during the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B. c., according to the scholiast in Shi-ki, 110, p. 12; cf. Ts’ien- 
han-shii, chap. 96 B, p. IB, and other passages; cf. also Shii-atori, p. 
103 ff. ; probably of Turkish stock like the Hiung-nu ; cf. note under Wolf, 
Shiratori, op. cit., and Franke, pp. 17-21), in the northeast of Ta-yiian, 
22; a nomad nation like the Hiimg-nu, 25; formerly subject to 
Hiung-nu, 26; legendary origin of their King K 'un-mo, 62; retreat 
from their original territory among the western Hiung-nu to the more 
distant west, 64; maintain their independence, 65; Chang K 'ien pro- 
poses their filling vacant territory near western boundary of China and 
bribing them by presents and the marriage of their king with a Chinese 
princess to become friends of China, 66; Chang K Ten’s expedition to, 
67-74; court ceremonial of, corrected by Chang K’ien, 68; declines to 
move to the east, 69, 70, 71; guides, interpreters, and other natives 
accompany Chang K’i6n back to China, 73; and return to their homes 
full of the impressions they have received of China’s greatness, 76; 
missions to China interfered with by Hiung-nu, so that Wu-sun asks 
for a Chinese princess in marriage, 78; horses from, compared with 
those from Ta-yiian, 79; restrained by reports of Chinese victories near 
Lake Lopnor, 87 ; a Cliinese princess sent for marriage to, 90 ; rich in 
horses, 91; China’s prestige with, depends on success in far-western 
warfare, 115; not very quick in complying with Wu-ti’s wish to attack 
Ta-yiian, 127. 

WU-TI, the emperor (generally referred to as the Son of Heaven, Wu-ti 
being his i)osthumous designation), informed of their flight to the west, 
anxious to find the Yiie-ehi as allies against the Hiimg-nu, 3, 4; falls 
in with Chang K ’ien 's plan of extending Chinese sphere of influence to 
Western Asia, 54; approves of Chang K’ien’s scheme of befriending the 
Wu-sun nation, 67; consults ‘Book of Changes’ about horses; his craze 
for western horses develops caravan trade, 79; highly pleased by results 
of mission to Parthia, 92 ; likes company of foreigners, 95 ; feasts given 
to them lay the foundation for the popular taste among tlie Chinese 
for the performances of jugglers, wrestlers, mummers, etc., 95; creates 
vineyards and lucerne fields, 100; his fondness for the horses of Nish 
('ir-sh'i) becomes the source of a campaign against Ta-yiian, 106-110; 
angry at Li Kuang-li ’s failure to punish Ta-yiian, 113 ; his ambition 
about China’s reputation in western Asia, 115; tries to engage Wu-sun 
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to fight Ta-yuan, 127; foreign princes anxious to be presented to, 128; 
bestows rewards on generals, 130. 

YAIT TING-HAN, former ambassador to Ta-yiian, proposes war, 110. 

YELLOW RIVEB, see Ho River. 

YG-CH’oNG, city on the eastern frontier of Ta-yiian, Chinese envoys 
intercepted and killed at, 109; first Chinese army against Ta-yuan 
routed at the siege of. 111; Li Kuang-li avoids, 122; reconnoitering 
body of Chinese troops defeated by, 125; invested by the Chinese, 126; 
its king pursued to K’ang-kii, delivered, and killed, 126. 

Ytjfi (=; Nan-yiie), 5, 57; wars against, in 112 B. c. referred to (?), 80. 

YtiE-CHl (Indoseythians; for an exhaustive digest removing many 
prejudices entertained by European scholars, cf. Franke, p. 21 ff.), 
their disappearance from the neighborhood of China reported to the 
Emperor Wu-ti by Hiung-nu (Hun) prisoners, 3; desired by the Chinese 
as allies against the Hiimg-nn, 3, 4; Chang K’ien conducted to, 9; 
defeated by the Hiung-nu, conquer Ta-hia (Bactria), 10, 29, 49; visited 
by Chang K’iSn in person, 17; in the west of Ta-yiian, 22; politically 
infiuenee K ’ang-kii, 27 ; described, 29 ; popular customs of, like those 
of Hiung-nu (of An-si according to Ts’iin-han-shu), 29; old seats and 
migration to the west, 29; capital and court north of the Oxus (somewhere 
about Bukhara), 29; strong in military, 54; assistant ambassadors 
sent to, 72; ambassadors to, passed south of Wu-sun, 78; population on 
the road to, beyond Wu-sun help Hiung-nu rather than Chinese envoys 
by supplying provisions, 98. 

YtJE-SUI, a district on the boundary of Yiin-nan and Ssi-ch'uan, 80. 

YG-MSN GATE, in the Great Wall, line of military stations near, 89; 
closed up, 113; Chinese second army returns to, 129. 

Ytl-PoN-KI, 'Life of the Emperor Yii,’ Ssi-ma Ts’ifo’s view of its 
wonderful tales, 136. (This is not one of the chapters styled pon-fci and 
devoted to the lives of emperors by Ssi-ma Ts’ien himself, but a work 
not preserved in our days, ef. Chavannes, 1. clxxii f.) 

Yu-TIfiN (Khotan), east (sic) of Ta-yiian, 22; the watershed of rivers 
in Central Asia, 23; produces jadestone, 23; assistant envoys sent to, 
by Chang K’ien from Wu-sun, 72; quarries near, yield jadestone brought 
to China, 93; Yellow River supposed to rise near, 93. 



AEABS AND TUEKS 

J. F. SCHELTEMA 
New Haven, Connecticut 

The unpleasantness between the Ai-abs and Turks, now thrust 
upon the attention of the world by one of its latest developments, 
the rebellion of the Grand Sharif of Mecca against his suzerain 
at Constantinople, is not at aU of such recent growth as some 
appear to think. Ever since the Abbasid Khalifs of Baghdad 
became puppets in the hands of their Turkish praetorians, and 
the effective assistance which Erto-grul and his four hundred 
of the Ottoman clan gave to the Seljuq Prince ‘All ad-Dln 
established their military ascendancy, no love has been lost 
between those usurpers of power in Islam and the children of 
the land of its birth, its Holy Land. Prom the moment Turkey 
began to dominate or rather to try dominating Arabia, Arabian 
revolts against Turkish rule were therefore a matter of course, 
and all along hardly a year elapsed without one or more being 
in progress here or there between the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, the Syrian Desert and the Indian Ocean. Far from imi- 
tating the Romans, who had overrun Asia Minor and adjacent 
territories from the West, always studious to obliterate racial 
differences, the new conquerors from the East, disdaining even 
the prudent policy of the earlier warrior statesmen of their own 
creed, did not care for the amalgamation of their subject races ; 
in fact there was no homogeneity among themselves. The Turks 
despised the Arabs for their excitable temperament and the 
Arabs found food for ridicule in Turkish indolence, in the 
sluggish workings of the Turkish mind. Between Arab and 
Turk, physically and mentally in marked contrast, no attraction 
or accord was possible. Hence the sons of the shadowless desert 
under a cloudless sky, refractory already in their allegiance to 
the chiefs appointed by their common consent, proved superla- 
tively troublesome to their intrusive Khalifs of the house of 
Othman. 

Excepting those who had private reasons to put up with it, 
the Arabs did not acknowledge the Ottoman Khalifate as an 
institution decreed by God. For them the claims to suzerainty 
11 JAOS 37 
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of the Ottoman Sultan did not rest on any spiritual right which 
might be conceded to one of the Quraish, the elect among their 
own tribes, hut on the right of might, provided that it could 
compel obedience. We do not intend to discuss here the signifi- 
cance of the Khalifate in general or the legitimacy of the Otto- 
man Khalifate in particular: suffice it to say that whatever 
authority it wished to exercise in the Arabian Peninsula had to 
be supported by main force. And so the Ottoman Sultan’s 
mailed fist constituted his title to control over the Hijaz with 
the rest, pre-eminently over Mecca, the honored, and Medina, 
the lustrous, from the guardianship of which de facto, if not 
de jure, conversely his title to the Khalifate was partly derived,^ 
notwithstanding the circumstance that at various times in the 
history of Islam its Holy Places and the Khalifate managed to 
do very well without each other. The mailed fist of the Osmanly 
‘Servants of the Sacred Cities,’ like that of the Umayyads, 
Abbasids, Fatimids, or whatever other name the absent soi- 
disant rulers of Arabia went by, wielded no sword of the 
Dzu’l-Paqar type, invincible, coercing and constraining every 
one. The descendants of ‘All, son-in-law to the Prophet and 
that famous blade’s famous owner, were among those who most 
strenuously objected to and resisted interference from outsiders 
in their country’s affairs, which they preferred to run at their 
own sweet will, a feature of the situation which gave higher zest 
to the Arabs’ intertribal animosity and resulted in the birth of 
several quasi-independent, everlastingly quarreling principalities. 

In the Hijaz the principality of Mecca, risen from such begin- 
nings, made no exception to the rule of endless warfare prompted 
by vendetta and the exigencies of retaliation, which pleasantly 
occupied the first families of the land striving to extend their 
influence with the extension of their ancestral estates. Between 


* The five titles on which the Ottoman Sultan ’s right to the Khalifate 
rests with sufiicient strength, according to the learned expounders of the 
law who support his claims, to overrule the requirement implied in the 
seventh condition of capacity, namely that of lineage, are (1) the title 
conferred by the sword: (2) the title conferred by election; (3) the 
title conferred by homage or the promise of allegiance; (4) the guardian- 
ship of the Holy Places; (5) the possession of the sacred relics, among 
which are especially venerated one of the Prophet’s teeth, a few hairs of 
his beard, his mantle, and his standard, the ‘majestic cypress of the warden 
of victory. ’ 
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raids on tribes and clans beyond the pale of close relationship, 
the members of the same family fought one another for a lion’s 
share in the division of their plunder, especially when the death 
of their leader caused disagreements over his succession engen- 
dering armed conflicts among his kith and kin in the course of its 
constant redistribution. Abu Muhammad Ja‘far of the Musawi, 
a branch of the Hasanids, seized Mecca at a date between 951 
and 968. As the first Grand Sharif, i. e., chief of the sharifs in 
the proper sense of the word, he restored comparative order in 
the chaos born of the destructive inroad of the sectarians who, 
following the doctrine of Hamdan Qarmat, had violated the 
sanctuary and carried off to their capital the Ka‘bah’s hallowed 
black stone, which they kept for ten years. The Grand Sharifate 
did not inaugurate unbroken tranquillity for a country the 
unending feuds of whose inhabitants meant incessant turbulence 
with the passing of authority from one hand to the other until 
the Hashimites contrived to make themselves felt in the greater 
part of the Hijaz and kept it in some degree subservient to their 
will during the latter half of the twelfth century. Yet, their 
lordship, even over Mecca, neither acquiesced in nor disputed 
by the Abbasid Khalifs, did not remain uncontested by the 
robber-knights swarming round, least of all by the bellieose 
princelings who ruled in Medina. Consequently their Meccan 
domain, increasing or decreasing as luck of war decided, waxed 
and waned like the moon going through its phases. More often 
than not Taif belonged to it on the East and Jeddah on the West 
side, the possession of the harbor adding to the townspeople’s 
facilities for fleecing the pilgrims, ‘Allah’s guests,’ whose enter- 
tainment was, and still is, the vocation of ‘Allah’s neighbors.’^ 
At the opening of the thirteenth century an enterprising chief- 
tain, named Qatada, made an end to the Hashimite dynasty. 
Also left practically alone by their overlords, he and his suc- 
cessors of his family had no less hard a struggle with enemies of 
their own kindred to retain their grip on the Grand Sharifate 
of Mecca. Nevertheless they succeeded in holding it without 
interruption for six hundred years. About the middle of that 


“At Medina the pilgrims become ‘guests of the Prophet,’ subject to 
the tender mercies of the vicarious hospitality dispensed by his ‘neighbors,’ 
the inhabitants of that town. 
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period of their tenure, in 1517, the Hijaz shared the fate of 
Syria and Egypt, becoming a province of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Grand Sharif Muhammad Abu’l-Barakat paid homage to 
Sultan Salim I, sending him on a silver platter the keys of the 
Ka'bah. Submitting to the military autocracy of the house of 
Othman, which borrowed higher luster from a moribund theo- 
cratic despotism molded on the orthodox Muhammadan last, the 
Grand Sharif s gradually divested themselves of the Shi'itic 
tendencies whose now unserviceable political drift had made them 
live on terms of intimacy with the Zaidites of Southern Arabia. 
Starting, as Snonites of the Shafi'ite denomination, a persecution 
of their former friends, their orthodoxy was, however, tainted 
with the laxity and abuses which human weakness had introduced 
into Islam, tarnishing its original precepts. 

In 1770 a comet, traversing the heavens in the manner pre- 
dicted by the poet al-Fasi, portended great events. The teach- 
ings of the Sheikh Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (born in 
the Najd at some time between 1691 and 1703) had begun to 
incite a puritanic movement which was destined to stir Islam 
profoundly, growing in strength with the adherence, in 1742, of 
the Amir Muhammad of the Banu Sa‘ud at Dar'iyah. Not less 
fanatical than the Qarmatians, the Wahhabites, those protestants 
of Islam, as they have been called, * marched up to the Holy 
Cities for their work of purification at the center of corruption. 
Surrendered to them in 1803 and evacuated and beleaguered 
agaiu, Mecca, like Medina, experienced bad days and the Grand 
Sharif ate, then held by Ghalib, son of Masa'id, received a blow 
that nearly smashed its power. Sultan Mahmud II, whose 
Turkish troops had been unable to reduce the insurgent reformers 
to obedience, charged Muhammad ‘AH, his Egyptian vassal, 
with the task of stemming the tide of their invasion. Muham- 
mad ‘All confided the command of the expeditionary force of 
ten thousand men he despatched for that purpose in October 
1811, to his favorite son Tussun, a youth of sixteen, whose indif- 
ferent generalship, though Medina was recovered after initial 
reverses, obliged him in 1813 to take the field himself. But it 
was only after Tussun ’s death that Ibrahim, another son of 


As enthusiastic advocates of unadulterated monotheism, they call them- 
selves Unitarians. 
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Muhammad ‘All, threw the Wahhabites definitely hack, entering 
Dar'iyah, September 9, 1818, and eonquermg the Najd, where 
he left a division of his army under Isma'il Pasha to keep them 
quiet. Their Amir ‘Abd Allah, great grandson of Muhammad, 
grandson of ‘Abd al-Aziz, who had led them in their first suc- 
cessful campaigns, and son of Sa‘ud who had ‘cleansed’ the Holy 
Places, was deported to Constantinople and beheaded. The 
Sultan’s dependence on aid from Egypt did not enhance Turkish 
prestige in Arabia which, until 1840, was governed, in so far 
as an orderly government existed, rather by his contumacious 
Viceroy in Cairo than by his Sublime Porte. But the Qatada 
family profited by this state of affairs, reigning once more 
supreme in Mecca and domineering, as of old, a never clearly 
defined portion of the Hijaz and sometimes of the Yaman too, 
down to Hall. 

The Amir Turk! of the Banu Sa‘ud, son of the ill-starred ‘Abd 
Allah, effected about 1824 a reorganization of the Wahhabite 
community in the Southern Najd, choosing Riadh for his capital. 
Meanwhile, with the co-operation of Khalid Pasha, Isma'il 
Pasha’s successor, a rival tribe was coming to the front in the 
Northern Najd. They were the Banu Rashid who, driven into 
exile as the result of a feud with the Banu ‘Ali, had cleverly 
turned the tables on that leading clan of the Jabal Shammar 
with the aid of the Banu Sa‘ud themselves, establishing their 
capital at Hail. The expedition to Riadh, undertaken in 1836 
by order of Muhammad ‘All, heightened the importance of the 
chiefs of the Banu Rashid. These, unscrupulous in their 
methods, while enjoying Egyptian and, after 1840, Turkish pro- 
tection, repaid with base ingratitude the assistance they had been 
fain to accept from the Banu Sa‘ud. But the Wahhabite zealots 
did not lose heart, confident in the righteousness of their cause, 
giving tit for tat. Constant friction with their upstart betrayers 
was the result until the latter, having settled once for all with 
the Banu ‘Ali in the North, resolved to break, too, the vexatious 
obstruction their forays and encroachments met in the South. 
So, in the beginning of the present century, under a Bin Rashid 
who arrogated the dignity of King of Arabia, they girded them- 
selves to a grand effort and smote the Banu Sa‘ud hip and thigh, 
storming Riadh, which they made their southern capital. 
Encouraged by the success of their arms, the Banu Rashid 
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marched also Bast to expand their Arabian kingdom still farther 
at the expense of the Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait. 

This ambitious design wrought in the end their ruin, highly 
beneficial as it proved to the Wahhabites for, though the Sheikh 
Mubarak’s men, reinforced by the Muntafiq Arabs of the lower 
Euphrates, after a victory which opened to them the gates of 
Hail, were surprised on their way back and badly beaten, the 
sly old fox of Kuwait persuaded the Amir of the Banu Sa‘ud 
to conclude an alliance with him for the overthrow of the com- 
mon foe. Then there were many encounters full of the savagely 
daring feats of ancient Arabian warfare. Sometimes the Banu 
Eashid and sometimes the Banu Sa‘ud had the best of it, the 
theater of their strife and principal bone of contention being 
the border district of Kasim with the important towns of ‘ Anaiza 
and Buraida, centers of the lucrative trade in camels, horses and 
Indian merchandise that enriched the inhabitants, the Salaib, 
since the most remote times. At last the Wahhabites regained not 
only Riadh, by means of a bold stratagem, but almost the whole 
of the Najd. In the decisive battle, which took place in 1904, 
near the caravan route between Kuwait and Mecca, the ‘ King of 
Arabia’ of the Banu Rashid was slain, his body and that of his 
horse falling, pinned together by an arrow, and being trampled 
underfoot by his followers in headlong flight before the onslaught 
of the Banu Sa'ud ‘whose spears sought lodgment in the breasts 
of their enemies so that when they went in with the naked sword, 
they found the field already cleared and small resistance offered.’ 
This is in outline the history of the rehabilitation in their fast- 
nesses of the Wahhabites, whose present Amir of the Banu Sa'ud 
lives at peace, for the time it will last, with the Banu Rashid, 
notwithstanding the latter’s Amir maintaining his claim, with 
the assent of the Porte on the divide et impera principle, to so 
much of the Northern Najd as goes by the name of Shammar. 
Concerning the rigid tenets and austere habits of the Wahhab- 
ites we have the word of a recent traveler in those parts^ that 
most of them have been dropped or relaxed. Smoking, for 
instance, is privately indulged in, and during his stay at Riadh 
as a guest of the Amir, seldom a night passed without one of the 
palace imderlings visiting him to beg a little of the ‘shameful,’ 

‘ Captain G. Leachman of the Eojal Sussex Kegiment in the Geographical 
Journal of May, 1914. 
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as they call tobacco. Attendance at the five daily prayers was 
however enforced with the rod. 

So much for Central Arabia, which is no more the Padisha’s 
or anybody else’s now than it ever was in its troublous past. 
Turning to the Yaman we see the same conditions of tribal ani- 
mosity and armed conflict prevailing, although the Turks have 
nominally been in control (hardly even that in Hadhramaut) 
since they occupied that territory in 1872, thanks rather to the 
wily policy of General Mukhtar Pasha and Colonel Ashraf Bey 
than to their military exploits. It is true that the Yamanites for- 
got for a while their rivalries to support the Amir Muhammad 
Yahya, son of the eminent Imam of Sana, Sayyid Hamid ad-Din, 
but the strain on their natural pugnacity was too great and soon 
their internal dissensions again handicapped them sadly in their 
passive resistance to the Turks. Even when in 1904 this passive 
resistance began to flame up in an open revolt which taxed the 
gallantry and discipline of the seventh Turkish army corps to its 
utmost, throughout the vicissitudes of the Tureo-Arabic collision 
in the Yaman from the memorable siege and fall of Sana to the 
recovery of that stronghold by Ahmad Faizi, August 3, 1905, 
lack of cohesion remained the worst obstacle that confronted the 
Arabs in their exertions to free themselves from the Turkish 
yoke. That yoke sat otherwise lightly enough, witness the possi- 
bility of violent antagonism which culminated in bloody affrays 
between contending factions of the theoretically subject popula- 
tion, practically at liberty to found quasi-independent kingdoms 
in the Sultan’s domains for the pleasure of fighting over them to 
their heart’s content. And as it was in Central Arabia and in 
the Yaman it was in the Hijaz where the ‘Asir tribes rose in 
rebellion under the leadership of their principal Shaikh al-IdrisT, 
where the BadawT, esteeming themselves the genuine lords of the 
soil, cared neither for foreign rulers nor for self-constituted 
kings of their own race and made a very profitable business out of 
their pretended right to levy a toll from merchants and pilgrims 
for the privilege of using the caravan tracks ; attacked the Hijaz 
railway and broke it up whenever they thought fit, because they 
considered it an infringement on that right, utterly unmindful 
of the Turkish officials, obeying or defying the Grand Sharif 
according to the changing character of their relations with 
Mecca. 
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Since the days of Sultan Salim I, the Grand Sharifs or, as the 
official Turkish nomenclature styles them, Amirs of Mecca, have 
been formally appointed by the Porte. In most cases their 
appointment was, however, really decided in a conclave of the 
chief members of the Qatada family, whose nominee, duly con- 
firmed, knew how to uphold his virtual independence, and the 
Padisha had to resign himself to a predicament which kept the 
Hijaz from being incorporated with the Ottoman Empire on the 
footing of an ordinary vilayat : very exalted personages, as they 
say in the Maghrib, are sometimes severely harassed by insects of 
altogether inferior size. Though, after the Egyptian interreg- 
num as before, a Turkish governor was provided for the express 
purpose of keeping within bounds the Meccan insect of the ‘Alid 
genus and Qatada species, its persistent activity occasioned a 
good deal of distress, especially in his Bihalifal capacity, to the 
Sick Man at the Golden Horn, a sufferer already from too many 
too officious physicians on European thrones. In 1840 the Grand 
Sharif Muhammad Ibn ‘Aun® was restored to the Hijaz after a 
four years’ residence in Cairo as the unwilling guest of Muham- 
mad ‘All. Intrigues of plotting kinsmen at home and in Con- 
stantinople compelled him in 1851 to resign in favor of the 
intriguant-in-chief ‘Abd al-Muttalib. Yet in 1856 he was on top 
again to be succeeded in 1858 by his chivalrous son ‘Abd Allah, 
who with ‘All, another son, had been in charge of the daily 
routine of the Sharifate during the ultimate term of their aged 
sire’s exercise of authority. Husain, still another of his sons, 
succeeded ‘Abd Allah in 1877, but three years later, in 1880, we 
find ‘Abd al-Muttalib installed once more. 

At ‘Abd al-Muttalib ’s final removal in 1882 (he died in 1886), 
‘Aun ar-Raflq, a fourth son of Muhammad Ibn ‘Aun, was 
appointed notwithstanding the opposition of his younger brother 
Abdilah, countenanced by the Turkish governor Othman Pasha. 
The discord between this strong, capable deputy guardian of the 


® During Muhammad Ibn ‘Ann’s first term of office the influential 
Sharifs of Mecca in touch with the government, began to desert the 
Shafi'ite for the Hanifite camp. By the end of the nineteenth century 
they were all Hanifites, which did not prevent their supporting the wishes 
of the Shafi'ite population in ritualistic matters against the occasionally 
excessive sectarian zeal of the Turks. See Snouck Hurgronje, MelcTca, 1, 
which gives a comprehensive history of the Grand Sharifate. 
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Holiest and the new Grand Sharif coming to a head, the latter 
petitioned the Porte for the obnoxious Wall’s recall and moved 
to Medina. Commanded to change places with Jamil Pasha, 
governor of Aleppo, Othman Pasha left, and ‘Aun ar-Eafiq 
returned in December 1886 to his post. Jamil Pasha and Safwat 
Pasha and a few more officials of that stamp were no match for 
the energetic, wilful Prince of Mecca whose imperious temper 
they had to curb. One after another failed ignominiously, until 
the tactful, adroit Ahmad Ratib effected a sort of compromise. 
‘Aun ar-Rafiq was gathered to his fathers in 1905, and his afore- 
mentioned brother Abdilah, nominated as his successor, died 
shortly afterwards when under way from Constantinople to the 
full realization of a life-long hope. ‘Aun ar-Rafiq ’s nephew 
‘Ali, appointed in Abdilah ’s place, hastily departed from Mecca, 
following the example set by his Turkish supervisor Ahmad 
Ratib, when the news of the revolution of 1908 reached him, and 
took refuge in Cairo. Thereupon Husain Ibn ‘Ali, another 
nephew of ‘ Aun ar-Rafiq, stepped in without concerning himself 
about the Porte’s approval. His assumption of the title of 
Grand Sharif of Mecca already being a challenge to Turkish 
suzerainty, he went still farther by proclaiming on June 27, 
1916, his complete independence as King of the Hijaz, chasing 
away the Turkish garrisons first of his capital, of Medina, and 
Jeddah, then those of Taif and Yambu‘. This epoch-making 
event, combined with the recent developments in the Near and 
Middle Eastern theater of the war, may have a far-reaching 
effect on the consequences of its final outcome. 



BRIEF NOTES 

A Word with reference to ‘ Emperor’ -Worship in Babylonia 

Professor Mercer has rendered a distinct service to his col- 
leagues by massing in his article ‘ Emperor’ -Worship in Baby- 
lonia {JAOS 36. 360-380) many widely scattered bits of evi- 
dence on the subject. The writer regrets, however, that he is 
obliged to dissent from the main thesis of that article — a thesis 
which, stated in Professor Mercer’s own words, is that ‘Baby- 
lonians were always conscious of the humanity of their rulers, 
and though the distance between a god and a man was not 
great, yet they never seem to have mistaken the one for the 
other’ (p. 377). In other words, he seeks to prove that there 
was no such thing as emperor-worship. 

Professor Mercer’s treatment of the material which he cites 
does not impress the reader as altogether unbiased. At every 
step of the argument effort is made to minimize the force of 
the facts which are cited. The writer is inclined to think that 
a fair-minded reader who knew nothing of the subject would be 
led to think that there must have been some real worship of 
emperors or kings, when the determinative for god is so often 
prefixed to their names. If, however, we were to grant that 
the evidence accumulated by Professor Mercer is not decisive, 
and that it is fairly capable of being interpreted as he has inter- 
preted it, it must be noted that he has overlooked some very 
important evidence, and that the facts thus overlooked are 
fatal to his theory; I refer to the proper names contained in the 
Haverford Library Collection of Cuneiform Tablets, Parts I-III, 
Philadelphia, 1905-1914. Part III contains a list of nearly 
3,300 persons, while Huber’s list, the only one for the Ur-dynasty 
that Professor Mercer seems to have consulted, contains but 
about 5,100. 

In Part II of this work, pi. 53, there is published a tablet 
(no. 10), which is dated in ‘the year after the E-bd-sa-is [read 
by some E-ku-sOr-is] of Dagan was built.’ This was certainly 
during Dungi’s lifetime. Thureau-Dangin thought in 1907 
that it was the 39th year of his reign, while Myhrman in 1910 
thought it his fiftieth year. The exact year is for our present 
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purpose irrelevant; it is enough that it was during the lifetime 
of the king. The tablet is a pay-roll, and the following men 
received stipends: Lu-^Dun-gi (Man of the god Dungi), '^Dun- 
gi-he-gdl (May the god Dungi protect), ^Dun-gi-ra-kalam-ma 
(For the god Dungi is the land), ‘‘Dun-gi-kalam-ma-hi-li-ii (The 
god Dungi — the land is his delight), <^Dun-gi-d-uru (The god 
Dungi is the reward of the slave), ‘^Diin-gi-a-du-kalam-ma (The 
god Dungi is the counselor of the land), ^Dun-gi-ki-har-sag 
(With the god Dungi is great favor), Ka-‘‘Dun-gi-ib-ta-e (The 
word of the god Dungi goes forth), Ama-'^Dun-gi-e-^Ur-ru (The 
mother of the god Dungi is the goddess Urru), and ‘^Dun-gi- 
u-nam-ti (The god Dungi is the food of life). Can any one 
read these proper names^ borne by men in Dungi ’s own life- 
time, and doubt that real ‘emperor ’-worship existed in 
Babylonia ? 

The tablet which contains these names does not stand alone, 
but I will take time to cite but one other. HLC 52 (Part I, pi. 
12) contains (obv. 1. 9) the name Tab-‘‘Dun-giANannar (The 
god Dungi is the twin^ of the god Nannar) . This tablet is dated 
in the year Urbillum was destroyed, which was, according to 
Thureau-Dangin, Dungi ’s 43d year, but according to Myhrman, 
his 55th. The tablet was in any case written while Dungi was 
still living, and the name cited is alone sufficient to overthrow 
Professor Mercer’s whole thesis. 

George A. B.^rton 

Bryn Mawr College 


Takku 

In publishing a preliminary translation of a new account of 
the creation of man (in this Journal, 37. 36 — 40), the writer 
warned readers (p. 26) not to regard the rendering as final. 
The tablet is carelessly written and in parts has suffered from 
breaking. In working over the text again I have reached the 
conclusion that the divine name read Tikku should be read 
Takku, and that it is identical with the name that Langdon read 


^ The writer called attention to these and many other names which throw 
light on Sumerian religious conceptions in this Journal, 34. 315-320. 

"See the writer’s Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing, No. 
144’“. 
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Tagtug in his so-called Epic of Paradise. The new text accord- 
ingly affords another welcome source of information concerning 
an enigmatical character that has been the cause of earnest 
discussion. 

The volrune in which the cuneiform text is to be published 
will, I hope, he in the hands of scholars before the end of the 
year. The readings of one or two other passages will be 
improved. The new readings will, however, only bring out more 
clearly the character of the document as already set forth in the 
JOUBNAL. 

Geokge a. Bakton 

Bryn Mawr College 


The Words ‘law^ and ‘witness’ in the South Arabic 

The South Arabic nn£3 is to be interpreted from the Ethiopic 
fefh and translated 'law.’ This gives a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the opening phrase in Halevy’s text 374 (also in Hom- 
mel, Sudarabische Chrestomathie, p. 109),nnS ‘he estab- 
lished a law’ (where Hommel has ‘he instituted a canal’), 
interpreting the verb as a loan from the Assyrian sakdnu. 
Then in Glaser 282 (Hommel, p. 115)^ line 7 contains the 
word twice, once in the context, fnn£3 which may be 

translated ‘to engrave this law.’ This translation of nflfi is 
corroborated by the succeeding part of the inscription. 

There follows a date formula in the usual terms of an eponym. 
Then comes the word Q^DD followed by two personal names, 
’WS-Bi du-GND and Y’WS-Ili du-RPZN. I assume that 
oyiDD means ‘witness’ (sami‘), as in the Ethiopic, and that 
the word introduces the attestation of two witnesses (in the 
singular, as in the Elephantine papyri). This explanation is 
borne out by what follows, in which now for the first time we 
can get a consecutive reading for a good line of the inscription : 

narrifa frsni "UJi fnnfi p you np'inDi innjn 1 ‘ 7 'n 

rOD^DDN • This is to be translated: ‘And assisted [in the 
French sense] and recorded and gave hearing the two witnesses 
of this law he-of-RPZN and he-of-GND in their witness books’ 
(bimhufi asmd‘ isumdn, suhuf being the plural of the good Arabic 
saMfat). This last phrase occurs also in Halevy, 199 (Hommel, 
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p. 102), and 51, lines 8 and 19; also in 244, ‘the witness is in 
the gods of Ma'an.’ 

The iUumination of these terms throws light upon the legal 
processes of the South-Arahians. A law was published in stone 
and also attested by witnesses in their ‘books’ (of palm- 
leaves?). One thinks involuntarily of the episode in Isaiah 
8. 1-2, which may have been an imitation of public usage. 

P. S. Since writing the above I note nfiniD "1DND- CIS 
314. 8, which Halevy {B. Sem. 4 (1896), p. 83 ff.) correctly 
translates verbo et scripto, rejected by the editor Derenbourg. 
The passage has to do with written orders, which are dated, from 
the kings concerning the presentation of certain votive offerings. 
In line 9 I would interpret gerundively, scribendo. 

James A. Montgomery 

University of Pennsylvania 


C as an Old Plural Ending of the Hebrew Noun 

The 1, M, as a plural ending is recognized in Hebrew in the 
verb only. But the Arabic, the Assyrian of the First Dynasty 
age, as well as the Old Egyptian (cf. Erman, Ag. Or. § 189) use 
it also as a plural ending in the noun. 

But traces of the old u in stat. constr. are still found in some 
passages of the Bible. It is in the first place found in the Ketib, 
which very often preserves older forms, but sometimes the old 
plural ending is preserved even without being modified by the 
Qere. Its true character as a plural ending can then be recog- 
nized either by the context of the passage in question, or by 
the testimony of the old versions. 

The following are the passages in which the w as a plural 
ending has been preserved in the Ketib only: Jos. 6. 9: 

Qere: is. 47. 13 : DW mi. Qere: 

mn; Ps. 119. 79; l^Kl’.Qere: 1 Chr. 2.55: 

Qere: 

The plural ending u is employed not only in the nominative, 
but also in the genitive and the accusative. Just as the plural 


Here perhaps belongs also 1 Chr. 6. 11: njp'lR U3 Qere: ’13- 
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ending im, (e), originally used for the genitive and accusative, 
has supplanted the original nominative ending un, (m), so also 
the u is found as plural ending in the genitive : 2 Kings 17. 13 : 
nrn‘?3W2^‘7DT3.Qere: ’KOf : and in the accusative; Hos. 
8. 12: DinON- Qere: It occurs also in the 

part. pass. 2 Sam. 5. 8: nil tTflJ Qere: and in 

the dual, Eze. 1. 8: D“TK ITT. Qere; ’TV 

There are also passages in which, as already mentioned, the 
plural ending u in the construct state is not indicated as such 
owing to its being changed in the Qere to the regular plural 
constr. ending e. In such cases we have to look for other evi- 
dence to prove its plural character: — 

Gen. 32. 32: “TiNEfJ = . ibid. 31 from the plural D’Jfi 
(1 Chr. 8. 25: Qere: Lev. 6. 3: Onq. 

and Jon. render it as ’10 = flOl pt:’13‘7.‘ Perhaps also in 2 
Sam. 20. 8: 15^3*1 110 lUfT 3X1’V 110 = ’*10 • Jer. 31. 
24: 11J^3 lypil D’lOK- Aq. Sym. Jon. and Vulg. render 

Ij^Dil as a participle =’j;;W*). Ps. 107. 4: 13103 The 

parallels of verse 10, “jB’n ’3^’ and 23, D’ll ’111’, make it 

probable that li^D is also a participle = ’J[^n (which reading 
has already been proposed; cf. Kittel ad. loc.).' 

A plural ending 4 was already recognized by S. D. Luzzatto 


'Targ. Jonathan, ed. Lagarde, and the Syriac version read: *731 a'33 bj 

ntn. 

' The endings of the casus have frequently been disregarded, cf. e. g. 

Tuch, ‘Sinaitische Inschriften, ’ ZDMG 3 (1849), p. 138: ‘ Eiicksichtlich 

des Plurals lasst der Status constr. ’13 (Beer 133 If.) = ^ l ^ nur soviel 

erkennen, dass man u. dem casus nach nicht unterschied. ’ 

7 • iS ' 

’The Samaritan reads: ’tn. — To Onqelos cf. Naehmanides ad. loc. who 
thinks that Onq. considered 3D as a collective; but then we would expect 
’ni»13b . 

' So perhaps we have to explain the rendering of the LXX of lby3 13E?’ 
Eze. 31. 17, as ’3E?’, and of P.s. 76. 7: D1D1 3331 D33J as D13 ’333 1D331 (so 
also the Syriac version) in which case we shall have only the transposi- 
tion of the 1 and 1333 ='333: and the rendering of the Syriac version of 
Ps. 97. 10: p3 iKity as ’Klt7 (as also a few Mss.). 
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in the much discussed n‘72 , Jer. 15. 10. In a letter 

dated December 9, 1836, he writes: 

iQD. ’mK o’‘?‘7po. ’Ji‘:>‘7pQ N'np‘7’‘7nN“u. ♦J'i‘7‘?pa n‘?D" 
1DD Kintr" p’Ni (r''£3 ’kqt) 

pijrno 

In the Aramaic parts of the Talmud u as plural ending of 
the participle occurs very often, cf. Margolis, Lehri. d. Aram. 
Spr. d. Talmuds, p. 40 ff. Margolis, it is true, considers it as 
a later form developed by analogy of the perf., but may we not 
assume that it represents the old plural ending u? 

M. Seidel 

Baltimore, Md. 

Burkhan 

With reference to my note on the word Burkhan (in the 
Journal, 36. 390 — 395) I now note that R. Gauthiot {Melanges 
Sylvain Levi, Paris, 1911, p. 112) had already opposed the theory 
of Baron A. von Stael-Holstein of Petrograd. Gauthiot regarded 
that etymology as ‘very doubtful,’ and remarked (in the same 
manner as I did) that compounds of this kind do not exist in 
Turkish. Moreover, he justly emphasized that the historical facts 
run counter to such a conception of the term, and that the history 
of the expansion of Buddhism in the Iranian regions toward the 
northwest of India and the fluctuations of Chinese influence in 
Central Asia render that theory rather improbable. While 
regretting that I overlooked Gauthiot ’s comment, I am glad to 
find myself in full accord with the opinion of that eminent 
philologist, whose premature death we have every reason to 
deplore. 

In regard to the Manchu term Fucihi, Professor P. Schmidt, 
now president of the Oriental Institute of Vladivostok, has been 
good enough to write me that he regards -i-hi as a suffix added to 


« S' “R? nnjS . p. 361. So also Steinberg in his Hebrew Grammar 

ptyS , p. 142, but in his lexicon D'llRn ''£33170 he suggests to read DhSs 
' pSSp (Baer reads onSs) but we would rather expect the imperfect instead 
of the perfect, ef. also Kittel ad loe . — The use of the participle ■with the 
plural ending u when combined with a sufiix occurs also in the £31'3 for 
Shebu'oth: D'Jl;? £713S -Ht7'3Ssn=-jmX D’B'’3Son. 
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the stem Fut, pointing to such analogous formations as guc-i-Jii, 
ginc-i-hi, sol-o-hi, tarh-Orhi, tarb-i-hi. This explanation is quite 
satisfactory. 

B. Latjfeb 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 


PERSONALIA 

Professor John WttiT.tams White, of Harvard tFniversity, 
died May 9, 1917. He was professor of Greek at Harvard from 
1884 to 1909, and was one of the founders of the American 
School at Athens. He became a member of the American 
Oriental Society in 1877. 

Mobton William Easton, Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of Eng- 
lish and Comparative Philolt^ at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, died Aug. 21, 1917. He was horn in 1841 in Hartford, 
Conn., and completed the course in medicine at Columbia in 
1865, but returned to philology, taking his degree in Sanskrit at 
Yale. 

He was called to the classical chair at the University of 
Tennessee in 1873, and came to the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1880. His subjects ranged from Sanskrit to English, in all 
of which he was a profound student and a most distinguished 
teacher. He directed the presentation of the first Greek comedy 
to be given in this country, the Acharnians, presented in 1886 
by students of the University of Pennsylvania. 



TIGLATH-PILESER I AND HIS WARS 


A. T. Olmstead 
University op Illinois 

Early Assyrian history is by no means attractive to the student 
who most enjoys historical problems. The annalistic form of 
inscription has not yet developed and the narrative tends to thin 
out into bare lists of rulers or records of building operations, 
broken here and there by a few high-sounding titles which speak 
of not far distant conquests or of equal struggles with the former 
suzerain Babylon. Careful study may give a certain amount of 
life to the picture, but, when all has been said, true history 
begins only with the first Tiglath-Pileser. For the first time 
we have true annals, and from these annals we can construct a 
picture with the details necessary to make the account live.^ 

At his accession, Tiglath-Pileser found a small enough country. 
The days of Tukulti-Ninih were past and Assyria had since seen 
serious losses on all sides. Least dangerous were those on the 
south for Babylon too had suffered decay, though still strong 
enough for an occasional raid. The boundary was back again 
at the Lower Zab and all the debatable ground was in Babylonian 
hands. On the west, Assyrian control ended with the steppe 
across which Arabs from south of the Euphrates roamed at will. 
To the north, the frontier was dangerously near, the first line of 
the foothills, and to the east it is not clear that all the Assyrian 
triangle had yet come into his hands. Raids there might be into 
the mountains to north and to east, but of conquests there was 
as yet none to boast. 

The half century of decline had given opportunity for various 
Asianic peoples to work their way into the regions which had 
once owed at least nominal allegiance to the Assyrian monarehs. 


‘ The present paper has two main purposes: to interpret the wars in the 
light of the broader considerations of a political nature and to study the 
topography. The former is the natural development of the preliminary 
source study already published in the author’s Assyrian Historiography. 
The latter incorporates investigations made in connection with the Cornell 
Expedition which in 1908 visited many of the sites here discussed. 

13 JAOS 37 
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Among these were the Mushki, fated to give their name to the 
great eastern Asia Minor city of Mazaka, long after they them- 
selves as the Moschoi of the classical authors had been forced 
into the mormtains far to the north.^ They had ‘come down,’ 
probably from the vicinity of the modem Harput, whence 
another branch seems to have proceeded up the valley of the 
Tokhma Su to settle Mazaka, and had occupied the lands of 
Alzi and Purukuzzi, the level and fertile triangle stretching 
down from near the source of the West Tigris to the great bend 
at Amedi. It was bad enough to lose this rich agricultural 
plain, not to speak of the copper mines in the hills just to the 
north, but when to the loss of this region which ‘ paid the tribute 
and tax of the god Ashur’ was added that of Qummuh, the even 
more fertile country between the Tigris and Mt. Kashiari, it 
was clearly time to act.® 

At the very ‘beginning of the reign,’ Tiglath-Pileser. ‘collected 
his chariots and his foot soldiers’ and marched forth from his 
capital of Ashur. Straight across the steppe he went to Mount 
Kashiari, the first range of hills which stretched from east to west 
along the northern rim of the plain.‘ Through this he hastened, 
in spite of the difficulty of the country, and engaged with their 
five kings and their twenty thousand troops in Qummuh. ‘ The 
bodies of their warriors like the Storm God I hurled down. 
Their blood in the ravines and on the heights of the mountains 
I made to flow down. Their heads I cut off, by the side of their 
cities like grain heaps I piled up. Their spoil, their property, 
their possessions to an unnumbered quantity I brought out.’ 


trace of this eastern branch of the Moschoi is found in the Biblical 
table of nations, Gen. 10. 23, where the Greek Mosoch and the Meshek of 
the parallel 1 Chron. 1. 17 show that here too we must read Meshek for 
the unique Mash of the traditional text. The context proves that it is in 
Mesopotamia, that is, not far from the location postulated by the Annals of 
Tiglath-Pileser. 

’ Beached by passing through Kashiari, the modem Tur ‘ Abdin, and then 
crossing the Tigris, Qummuh must be the level country south of the east- 
west course of the western Tigris between Diarbekr and Eassan Kef; cf. 
Eawlinson, Monarchies, 2. 64, n. 8. It should not be confused with the later 
Commagene to which it gave its name. 

* Maspero, Sist. Class. 2. 643, n. 3, has seen that the route must have been 
to Sinjar and around the western end of the range. 
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While Tiglath-Pileser thus marched through the Qummuh 
region, plundering and burning, the wretched inhabitants fled 
across the Tigris to the fortress of Shereshe. But the Assyrians 
pursued them ‘through the difficult mountains and the blocked 
paths,’ hewing a way for the passage of the troops with bronze 
axes, crossed the Tigris, and took the stronghold.® Then, still on 
the north of the river, he was forced to fight with the hordes of 
the Qurhi who had advanced to the aid of the people of Qummuh. 
These too were defeated and the river Name carried their dead 
bodies to the Tigris.® The chief of the Qurhi, who bears the 
very ‘Hittite’ name of Kili-Teshub, the son of Kali-Teshub, who 
was also known as Irrupi,^ was captured in the battle, and with 
him his wives, his sons, and his retainers, a family group such as 
we still find to-day among the Kurds of this very region. Per- 
haps as much interest attaches to the booty, 180 bronze vessels 
for unguents, five copper jugs, gods of gold and silver — further 
proof, if proof were needed, that we are not far from the mines. 
The fort Urratinash, situated in Mount Panari, was in the hands 
of another chieftain with the equally Asianic name of Shadi 
Teshub, the son of Hattuhi. WTien Tiglath-Pileser crossed again 
to the south side of the Tigris, Shadi Teshub came into the 
Assyrian camp and without further hesitation embraced the feet 


' Sachau, ZA 12. 51, identifies Shereshe with the Sareisa of Strabo 16. 1. 
24, which may be the Shnrishidash of the Menuash inscription, Sayce no. 32, 
as weU as the Hittite city of Sayce, PSBA 21. 196, but the context in 
Strabo speaks for a city more to the north. Sayce sees in it also the 
Sarisu of the Hittite treaty. It has nothing to do with the Sirishai of 
Shalmaneser III, Mon. 1. 18, which is in Kirruri and so east of the East 
Tigris. 

® The earlier identification of Name with Nimme must be given up, as the 
Tigris Tunnel Inscription, Lehmann, Sb. Berl. Akad. idOO, p. 625, gives 
this as Tu-um-me. 

■' Cf. Jensen, ZDMG 48. 475. — In the ScheU fragment, ET 22. 157, 
‘Hatte completely .... tribute, tax, and .... uxeshub king of 
Hat [te] ’ comes immediately after mention of Arvad and before an expe- 
dition against the Ahlame or Aramaean nomads. Streck, ZA 18. 186, n. 2, 
restores the name as Kali Teshub and Winckler, OLZ 4. 296, would then 
be justified in taking it as proved that Qummuh and Hatte are equivalent. 
Unfortunately, the contexts of the two passages are entirely different and 
the passage in the Scheil fragment follows an event which cannot refer 
to any of the first six years. Therefore the theory fails. 
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of the conqueror. His sons and the members of his clan were 
taken as hostages and we hear again of the bronze unguent 
holders, of the copper jugs, and of the great copper sacrificial 
bowls, some of which were considered valuable enough to be 
presented to the Assyrian deities.® 

The accession of Tiglath-Pileser must have taken place early in 
the year, for he was enabled to carry on a second campaign in 
this ‘beginning of the reign’ against the land of Ishdish, which 
in this century was located in the rough country forming the 
eastern part of Mount Kashiari.* With his foot-soldiers and 
thirty chariots — no commentary is needed to show how small 
this terrible army really was — he marched through mighty moun- 
tains and rough country until he reached Mount Aruma.^® ‘I 
abandoned my chariots, the head of my warriors I took, like a 
shepherd I was bold, on the peaks of the high mountains trium- 
phantly I advanced. The land of Ishdish like the deluge ruins 
I overthrew.’*^ 

The second year, or rather, to use the Assyrian method of 
reckoning, the first of the reign, saw Tiglath-Pileser again on 
the northwest frontier. Qummuh had been sufficiently tamed 
the preceding year to allow an advance into the lands of Alzi 
and Purukuzzi which were now formally added to the Assyrian 


' For the earlier events, we have two nearly parallel accounts, Ann. 
1. 70-88 and 1. 89 - 2. 16. Pancritius, Kriegfuhrung , 51, works out a Drei- 
bund of tribes which must be met by three Assyrian divisions, but what 
she takes as signs of separate armies are in reality indications of incom- 
plete joining of sources, stUl further confused by the hazy idea the scribe 
had of the whole operation and by the desire to pad it out as much as 
possible for the greater glory of the king. The country does not permit, 
much less demand, such a scheme of separate armies as Pancritius, fol- 
lowing Billerbeek, has devised. Pancritius, 54, is right in making the cross- 
ing south of Amedi. It may well have been at Battal Tepe near the bend 
where we found a deep ford. 

“Usually read MU-dish, but for Ishdish and Uishdish ef. Ohnstead, 
Sargon, 105, n. 12. The location there given, naturally, is correct only for 
the days of Sargon, when, as in so many other cases, the names had 
wandered far. 

“ Not to be connected with the Urume or Arime, the Aramaeans, with the 
Kirhu mountain Arua of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 60, which was north of 
the Tigris, or with the classical Urima, as Schrader, cf. ZA 14. 168. 

“ Ann. 2. 63 ff. 
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domain. Then came the winning back of Shuharti, which had 
been occupied by another group of Asianic peoples, the Kaski, 
the Ummi, and the men of the land of the Hatte, in the last of 
whom we are probably to see a remnant of the men from the 
great Hittite empire, driven out of Asia Minor by the pressure 
of fresh hordes of Indo-Europeans. Shubarti was won back 
with a booty of 120 chariots and of ‘yoked teams,’ another trace, 
no doubt, of Hittite influence, since we know what part the 
chariot played in their warfare. To end the campaign, Qummuh 
was once more ravaged and then added to the borders of 
Assyria.^^ 

The third year, the war was carried on somewhat more to the 
east but still among the Qurhi. The first attack was on Haria, 
the army passing between Mount Idni and Mount Aia. When 
the mountains were reached, ‘sharp as the point of a dagger,’ 
the chariots were again left behind and the march continued on 
foot. A battle with the Qurhi took place on Mount Azu and then 
the king could attack the cities on the mountain-tops and those 
of Haria at the foot of the mountains. The campaign was a 
mere raid, for we have no decisive results mentioned and we may 
be sure that none were secured.^® 

The other campaigns of the year are equally unimportant. 
First was one against the mountain land of Adaush on the north- 


Ann. 2. 89 ff. — The Kaski occur again in 738, Tiglath-Pileser IV, Ann. 
153, where Dad-ilu of the city Kasku pays tribute. He is mentioned between 
the rulers of Meliddu, the classical Melitene, and Tabal. There can there- 
fore be no doubt as to the correctness of the identification of Kasku with 
the classical Ciscisus and the modem Kisken. Bamsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics, 1. xiv, n., had already identified this last with the Egyptian 
Keshkesh. A still earlier appearance is found in the Aleppo tablet of the 
Hanunurapi period, Sayce, PSBA 29. 91 £E. 

Ann. 3. 35 ff. — Haria is on the eastern border of Qurhi as is shown by 
the identity of Mt. Idni with the Mt. Matni of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 
2. 113, where the shad-mat seems to have lost one of its signs by dittog- 
raphy ; of Aia with laia of Ann. 2. 116 ; as well as by the survival of Azu 
in Ise’ir Ozii north of the Ashyt Dagh. Perhaps it is the Azoni of Plin. 
6. 118. The other mountains are Shuira, Shezu, Shelgu, Arzanibiu, Hrusu, 
Aniktu. We may compare the Arzamon Eiver, on which is the town Bibas, 
Theophyl. 1. 15. 15; 2. 1. 5 ff.; 5. 4; and for Aniktu the Amice of the 
Eavenna Geographer. 
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eastern boundary.^* Then came the subjugation of the lands 
of Saraush and Anunaush, located near Mount Aruma. Another 
of these brief mentions is of the conquest of the lands of Isua and 
Daria, perhaps to the east of the last.^^ If any are to be attrib- 
uted to our monarch himself, if should be the one into Median 
territory. The Lower Zab was crossed well up in the mountains, 
the lands of Murattash and Saradaush which lay within the 
mountains of Asaniu and Atuma were ravaged, the city of 
Murattash was taken at sunrise in the third part of a day, and 
the booty included sixty bronze unguent vessels and thirty talents 
of the same metal.^“ Finally, we have a campaign against the 
land .of Sugi, a part of Kirhu, which we may also admit with 
some probability to have been a personal expedition of the 
monarch. Six thousand troops from here and from Hime, Luhi, 
Arirgi, Alamun, Tumni, and ‘all the wide extending Qurhi,’ 
were defeated in a battle where only foot-soldiers could be 
brought into action. Sugi was plundered and twenty-five of its 
gods carried off to grace the temple of Belit and the other gods 
of Ashur.'^ 

In the king’s own words, the objective of the next campaign 
is thus described ; ‘ To the lands of the distant kings who were on 
the shore of the Upper Sea, who had never known subjection. 


“Billerbeck, Suleimania, 15, places Adaush in the mountains south of 
Khoi, comparing Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 55, where tribute of Adaush is 
received in Kirruri. Streck, ZA 14. 162, thinks the geographical order 
demands a site near Haria, but we have here no geographical order at all. 

“We may compare the Surra of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 46, and the 
Dirria of 3. 100. 

“ Saradaush has been well identided by Maspero, op. cit. 2. 646, n. 3, 
with Surtash, a side vaUey of the Lower Zab. 

“Ann. 4. 7 ff. — Sugi is the Saqa of Edrhi in Tabl. 4 and the Sakka of 
Tiglath-Pdeser IV. Hime seems to be the Himua of the Nairi list, Ann. 
4. 77 ; Tabl. 1. Luhi is the HaM-Luha of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 103, 
according to Streck, ZA 13. 89. As Halsi Luba is the key position for this 
section of the coimtry, the other sites are located approximately. Alamun 
must be compared with Mt. Elamuni, Ann. 5. 68, in Musri, and the land 
TJlmunia, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 55, cf. also the Mt. Elama on 'the road 
to Nairi, Ann. 4. 58, and ‘ the Upper Zab which the men of Nairi and Kirhi 
call Elamunia, ’ Sargon, Tabl. 323. Only a situation east of the Tigris 
between Sert and Jezire wiU satisfy all three passages. Tumni is read 
instead of the usual Nimni to identify it with Tumme, generally read as 
Nimme, ef. above. 
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Ashur my lord sent me and I went. By difficult roads and steep 
passes which no former king had known in their recesses, by 
blocked roads and paths which were not open, I traversed sixteen 
mighty mountains, in good country in my chariots, in difficult 
with axes of bronze I opened a way. Plane trees, the wood of the 
mountains, I cut down and I made pontoons for the advance of 
my troops.’ The line of march was up the East Tigris to the 
south shore of Lake Van^® and then west through the fertile 
plain to the north of the mountain rim. Crossing the East 
Euphrates, Tiglath-Pileser fell upon a confederacy of twenty- 
three princes, whose territory extended from Tumme to Daiaeni. 
Pursuit was continued to Lake Van, the country was ravaged, 
and cattle, for which the country has always been famous, were 
carried off.^* The captured chiefs were returned at once to their 
lands, all but Seni of Daiaeni, apparently the leader, who was 


“ Unless, comparing the location of Tumme in Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 
1. 46, we assume that he went due east into the mountains and thus to Van. 

“ Ann. 4. 49 fE. — Actual count of the name lists gives twenty-three 
princes. In 4. 96, this is increased to the round number sixty and scholars 
have as usual accepted the higher number. For example, Pancritius, 
Kriegfiihrung, 63, thinks the thirty-seven princelets not accounted for in 
the list of twenty-three were defeated in detail later on. The sixty should 
be accounted for on the ground of the higher, not the military criticism. 
An intermediate stage in the development is shown in Tablet 2, where we 
have thirty, half of the unit round number. The list in 4. 71 ff. is as 
follows: Tumme, Tunube, Tuali, Qindari, Uzula, Unzamuni, Andiabe, 
Pilaqinni, Aturgini, Kulibarzini, Shinibimi, Himua, Paiteri, Uiram, 
Shururna, Abaeni, Adaeni, Kirini, Albaia, Ugina, Nazabia, Abar^uni, 
Daiaeni. It seems to follow geographical order, as the briefer documents 
all say ‘ the broad lands of Nairi from Tumme to Daiaeni. ’ The Melazgerd 
inscription says the expedition was made to Daiaeni, which would indicate 
it was set up in the country last reached. Daiaeni also occurs in Shal- 
maneser III, Mon. 2. 46, and as Dale, without the ending, in Sennacherib, 
Prism, 4. 3, which show it near Mannai. As Diaush, it is frequently men- 
tioned in the Haldian inscriptions, which show it north of Lake Van and 
not far from Melazgerd. Tumme was reached by Ashur-nasir-apal before 
Kirruri, Ann. 1. 46. With Paiteri, Sayce, 1. 106, compares the land of 
Puteriash of the Haldian records, in the Palu region, and Kulibarzine with 
the Haldian harzine, ‘chapel.’ Shu-ru-ri-a may be read Shu-shup-ri-a, 
and looks like a sort of dittographic error for Shupria. Abaeni may be 
the Abai of H. 509, a letter of Sargon’s time, with references to Shupria, 
Kulimmeri, Bulum (Palu), cf. Toffteen AJSL 23. 323, and the Abunish 
of Sayce no. 27. 12 ; Hommel, Gesch. 528. Adaeni seems a form of Adaush. 
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taken to Aslnir, shown the Assyrian might, and sent home a 
more or less fervent worshiper of the Assyrian gods. Hostages 
were demanded of all and a regular tribute of horses and cattle 
was fixed. At the farthest point of advance, at Melazgerd 
north of Lake Van, Tiglath-Pileser caused to be carved on the 
rocks an inscription which has survived to our own day.^® That 
such an expedition could be so successfully carried out was a 
most impressive proof of the Assyrian strength, a proof not to be 
again given until the last monarch of the name of Tiglath-Pileser 
should ascend the throne three and a half centuries later and 
then perhaps in direct imitation of his older namesake.^^ To the 
same period must be attributed the expedition which was made 
against Milidia, located in Hani-Galbat. The city itself was not 
taken, for its ruler came out to embrace the conqueror’s feet and 
Tiglath-Pileser was satisfied with a yearly tribute of one homer 
of a mineral which seems to have been magnesite.^^ 

So long continued an expedition must have caused a great strain 
on the Assyrian resources and we are not surprised to find that 
the fifth year has little of war to report. The booty brought 
back home was utilized in completing the new temple of Anu 
and Adad which was dedicated in June of this year.^® Not until 
winter was a new campaign undertaken and then it was against 
the Ahlame, the Aramaeans in the steppe south of Harran, who 


Kirini maj be the Kuremi north-east of Dohuk, Layard, Niniveh, 1. 192, 
and connected with the Armenian province of Karin. The mountains on 
the way to Nairi are Elama, Amadana, Elhish, Sherabeli, Tarhuna, Tarka- 
huli, Basra, Tarhanabe, Elula, Hashtare, Shahishara, Ebera, Miliadruni, 
Shulianzi, Nubanashe, Sheshe. 

“Lehmann, Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges. 1898, p. 574; Si. Berl. ATcad. 1900, 
p. 627. 

Broken Obi. 2 gives campaigns for this year which cannot be connected 
with any given in the Annals. The ‘four thousand’ of 1. 2 cannot be 
connected with the same number of the Kaski, as in Budge-King, Annals, 
1. 132, n., for that belongs to an earlier expedition. Perhaps the campaign 
in July against Mush[ki] is the same as ours against Milidia. 

” Of. Bertholet, Comptes Eendus, 1897, 472. Whether we identify Milidia 
with Melitene-Malatia depends on whether we believe Hani-Galbat extended 
so far north. 

“Eponymy of Ashur . , Obi. 2. 13 £f. 
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were clearly the aggressors.’^ From Suhi, which seems to have 
been on the Hahur river, and the land of Harki, he raided in one 
day, or so he says, to Carchemish in Hatte-land. The fugitives 
fled across the Euphrates, and Tiglath-Pileser pursued them on 
the same sort of rafts laid upon inflated skins that are used by 
the natives to-day. Six of their cities at the foot of Mount 
Beshri were taken and plundered, hut, after all, this was a mere 
raid and had no effect in stopping the constant infiltration. 
Soon the Aramaean question was to become the most serious the 
Assyrian government had to faee.^® 

To the same time and place, we must ascribe the well-known 
hunting exploits of our monarch. In the region of Harran and 
of the Habur, he slaughtered ten mighty male elephants and took 
alive four. When we compare this with the one hundred and 
twenty that Thutmose hunted in this same section,^® we may 
argue that the number of elephants had decreased in the inter- 


Tiele, ZA 1. 91, ef. SehifEer, Aramder, 122, would correct the ethnic 
of the ‘false prophet’ Shemaiah of Jer. 29. 24, 31, from Nehelemite 
to Ahlemite. The change from Nun to Aleph is not difficult and the Greek 
Ailameites or Elamites might seem confirmation. But the Enlamite of the 
original ‘Septuagint’ of the Jeroboam story shows that we have here an 
En-Halom, a ‘well of oracular dreams,’ with which was connected a family 
of seers, including the Shemaiahs who opposed Solomon and Jeremiah 
certainly, the one who opposed Nehemiah probably, and to the same 
Levitical family seem also to have belonged high officials who escorted the 
ark with David, assisted Jehoshaphat with his legal reforms, and took part 
in the revivals under Hezekiah and Josiah. 

Ann. 5. 44 ff. ; Obi. 2. 19 S. — The location of the Suhi is fixed at the 
lower Khabur by Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 2. 100 ff.; 3. 17. The identifica- 
tion with the Shiihi of Job 2. 11 is due to G. Rawlinson, Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary, s. v., cf. Monarchies 2. 66, n. 12. Curtis, Chronicles, 73, does 
not see how a ‘ district on the Euphrates near Haran ’ can be connected 
with the clearly Central Arabian Shuah of Gen. 25. 2; 1 Chron. 1. 32. 
But we have an exact parallel in the modern Shammar and ‘Aneze who 
actually occupy this region today, though Jebel Shammar and the city of 
Aneze are in Central Arabia. The Sohene of the Peutinger Table is 
probably an error for Sophene and cannot be connected with Suhi. Harki 
may be an error for Harran. For Ahlame, cf. Schiffer, Aramder, 15 ff., 
and for Beshri, Olmstead, AJSL. 33. 319. 

“'‘Amenemheb Biography, Breasted, Becords, 2. 233; W. M. Muller, 
Egyptological Besearches 1, pi. 35. 
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val — or that the earlier scribe was the less truthful. Killed, 
too, were four wild hulls in the desert of Mitani-land and in the 
city of Araziqi, and it is no more remarkable to find these now 
extinct monsters than it is to observe Tiglath-Pileser casually 
remarking that he killed them with a spear of iron, for that 
metal was just coming into general use. After this, it is an anti- 
climax to tell of the one hundred and twenty lions killed on foot 
or the eight hundred from the ehariot.^^ 

The last campaigns given us by the annals date from the sixth 
year. Once more it was necessary to march against the north- 
west frontier and here we meet a new enemy, the men of the land 
of Musri, who occupied the land about the east branch of the 
Tigris.^® The king advanced between the mountains of Elamuni, 

” Ann. 6. 61 ff. ; Obi. 4. 6.— Araziqi, ‘which is opposite Hatte-land,' 
is to be identified with the Eragiza of Ptol. 6. 4. 10, in the eparchy of 
Euphratensia ; corrupt in Hierocles, 713 ; with the Eraeiza of the Peutinger 
Table and the Eraiza of the Eavenna Geographer; Oragizon, a bishopric 
under Sergiopolis, in the Notitia, Gelzer, Bys. Zts. 1. 249; cf. MiiUer, 
Asien, 284, 291; Sachau, Seise, 284, n. 1; Benzinger in Pauly -Wissowa, 
s. V. Noldeke and 'Winekler, Forsch. 1. 87, doubt this identification and 
place it near Samosata, but without reason. As regards this Ahlame cam- 
paign, Paneritius, Kriegf uhrung, 64, writes, ‘Eine solche radikale Pltin- 
derung war nur moglich wenn das gauze Gebiet systematisch von einer 
grossen 2ahl von Stiefkolonnen abgesucht wurde’ — a true reductio ad 
ahsurdum of the whole column idea. 

* The first reference to Musri, Adad-nirari, KTA 4, merely shows it 
northwest of Assyria, as it is mentioned after Shubari. Shalmaneser I 
mentions it after Uruadri (or Urartu) and Arina and before Hani, Taidi, 
Carehemish, Quti, and Kutmuhi or Qummuh, KTA 13. This would indicate 
its location in the region just west of the East Tigris, not far from Jezire, 
and the references by Tiglath-Pileser roughly agree. The Musri which 
Winekler, Kdmpfer, 31, would find in Adad-nirari I, 1. 22, is merely the 
well-known phrase murapish mesri u kuduri, ‘who enlarged boundary and 
frontier,’ and the Musri of the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III is cer- 
tainly Egypt, cf. W. M. MuUer, ZA 1893, p. 209 ff. Whether our Musri 
is the same as the one of Sargon, Ann. 415, where Dnr-Sharrukin is said 
to be ‘at the foot of Mt. Musri, a mountain above Niniveh,’ may be left 
an open question. This is clearly located to the long line of hills a bare 
hour north of Khorsabad which form the first outliers of the Jebel Maqlub 
or the hiUs east of Dohuk which are stiU inhabited by the Missuri Kurds, 
cf. Sayce, SP^ 1. 109, n. 7. We have absolutely no proof whatever for a 
Musri on the border of Syria and Asia Minor such as was assumed by Tiele, 
Gesch. 201, n. 1, and which has played so large a part in Biblical 
commentary ! 
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Tala, and Harusa, and ravaged the country. But Musri was not 
destined to be conquered, for it was a center of resistance later 
in the reign. This seems to have been due to the entrance upon 
the scene as allies of Musri of a new people, the Qumani, whose 
name is commemorated in the two sacred Comanas of Asia Minor. 
Siege was laid to the city of Arini at the foot of Mount Aisa, hut 
this was abandoned when the inhabitants promised hostages and 
tribute. The Qumani were defeated in a battle on Mount Tala 
and were pursued as far as Mount Harusa which is over against 
Musri. One of their strongholds, Hunusa by name, fortified by 
a triple wall of burnt brick, was taken and utterly destroyed. 
Salt was sown on the site and a chapel erected in which was 
placed a bronze thunderbolt and written on it the decree that 
the city should never be rebuilt. Next was besieged the royal 
city of Kibshuna. The king of the Qumani was now forced to 
submit and as punishment was ordered to destroy the great wall 
with its piers of burnt brick. The three hundred families which 
had supported the revolt were handed over to the tender mercies 
of the pro- Assyrian party and the tribute was increased.^® 


“Ann. 5. 67 ff. — Paneritius, KriegfUhrung, 67, thinks that Musri was 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates because the Euphrates was not 
crossed. But this is shown to be incorrect by the identity of the names 
of places in Musri with those in Kirhi, proving that it is west of the Bitlis 
Chai. Mt. Elamuni is the Mt. Alamun in or near Kirhi, Ann. 4. 11, and 
perhaps, with Streek, ZA 13. 63, also the Mt. Elama of Ann. 4. 58. With 
Mt. Tela we must compare the city Tela of Kirhi, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 
1. 60. Mt. Asia equals Mt. TJsu of the same passage. There is also here 
a Misrin in Arzanene, letter of Mar Aba, Chabot, Int. Congr. Or. 11. 4. 303, 
cf. 323. Harusa must be the Shekh Husen Dagh. With Kibshuna, Sayce, 
PSSA 23. 98, identifies the Qibsu of Ramses II and the Kibshu of Sen- 
nacherib, Prism 3. 67. Arini is the Arina of Shalmaneser I, KTA 13, 2. 6, 
between Urartu and Musri; the Aruni of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 47, in 
Tumme; the Arinna, mentioned with the city of Batilaza, to whose king 
we have a letter, Thompson, PSBA 32. 191 ff. ; the Araina before which 
Thutmose defeated Naharin, Breasted, Records, 2. 207, and of the Hittite 
treaty, cf. Sayce, PSBA 23. 98, Luckenbill, AJSL 28. 162. Qumani was 
west of Musri, as Tabl. 2. 1. 13 adds ‘Qumani up to Mt. Mehri.’ Clearly 
the Musri campaign of Obi. 3. 4 cannot be the same, for the Obi. gives 
very brief recitals and there is at the very least a break of fifteen lines 
between col. 2 and col. 3. Note also how the ‘twenty thousand fought 
with’ in Ann 5. 87, has become the twenty thousand ‘added to my land’ 
of the later Tabl. 2. 
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Here end our annalistic data and our exact chronology as well. 
Soon after the events just detailed, Tiglath-Pileser made a trip 
still farther to the west which had in it the elements of the 
spectacular. Crossing the Euphrates and establishing on its 
right hank the Assyrian settlement of Mutkinu, he swept across 
North Syria to the sea, first of Assyrian monarehs to behold the 
Mediterranean. The citizens of Arvad, secure on their island 
‘in the midst of the sea,’ gave him a ride in their ships and 
assisted him in killing a whale. The king of Egypt, too, sent 
him a great crocodile which he proudly exhibited to his people. 
One desires to know what he sent in return and whether the 
Pharaoh followed his example in calling this gift a ‘tribute.’^® 
Not for long could Tiglath-Pileser enjoy himself on the blue 
Mediterranean. The Aramaeans were pouring like a flood across 
the Euphrates, and unless he beat a hurried retreat there was 
grave danger of his being cut off. The very same year, so it 
would seem, there was need of an attack on the city of Shasiri 
and in July, in spite of the intense heat which reigned over the 
now barren steppe, the Assyrians were again forced to proceed 
against the Aramaeans. In May of the next year, we find 
Tiglath-Pileser attacking Pausa at the foot of Mount Kashiari, 
for the Aramaeans were by this time settled in the extreme 
north of Mesopotamia under the first ridge of the mountains. 
The same month, we have an attempt against the ‘entrance of 
Nabula, ’ a pass not far from Amedi, and in the next we find the 
Assyrian armies attacking Aramaeans settled in a city on the 
Tigris. In August, advance was necessary to save the cities in 
the province of Shinamu, now held by the Assyrian Lishur-sala- 
Ashur. In September, the Assyrians were fighting the Ara- 
maeans in the city of Murarrir in Shupre-land, that is, in the 
country directly under the main Armenian range. In Novem- 
ber, there is reported an Assyrian raid from the land of 
Mahiriani to the city of Shuppa which is in the land of Harran. 


“Obi. 4. 3 ff.; Scheil Tablet, BT 22. 157.— For Mutkiau, cf. Shalmaneser 
III, Mon. 2. 37. Translation of animal names still uncertain, cf. Hommel 
Gesch. 532 £f.; Haupt, OLZ 1907, p. 263; AJSL 23. 253 ff.; Meissner' 
Alte Orient, 13. 2. 16; Budge-King, Annals, 1, p. liii; Boscawen, TSBA 
7. 335, thinks the second sculpture at Nahr-el-Kelb belongs to Tiglath- 
Pileser. 
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So Harran was already lost to the Aramaeans and with it, no 
douht, the whole Mesopotamian country. At any rate, the road 
to the Mediterranean was effectively closed. In December we 
find three armies in the field, carrying on three separate cam- 
paigns, against Makrisi in Mount lari, against Dur-Katlimu, 
and against the Sangarite region on the Euphrates.®^ 

But the tale of this year of many campaigns is not yet com- 
plete. Already in midwinter there had been another attack on 
Musri which had ended in the deportation of the inhabitants in 
June. Two months later, the men of Shura in Hani Galbat 
were likewise deported, and in the same month we have recorded 
the conquest of an unknown fortress in Kashiari and of Erisha 
which the Kirhu people had fortified.®^ It was inevitable that 


® Obi. 3. 1 fE. — Pausa is compared by Sehiffer, Aramder, 147, n. 3, with 
the Penza of the letters, H. 138 f., under the governor of Tushhan, and 
with Pan[za] of Tukulti-Ninib, Ann. 1. 11 f. Nabula, Adad-nirari, KTA 
5. 10, not far from Kashiari, revolted imder Shamshi-Adad, 1. 47. The 
Tigris city is ... . tibua. Murarrir, badly damaged here, is proved 
by the Mariru of Nirbu, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 111. Mahirani is the 
Mehranu of Esarhaddon, Prism A. 2. 25; the Mehri of Tukulti-Ninib I, 
1. 11, ef. Peiser, OLZ 8. 57 ; of Tiglath-Pileser I, Tabl. 2. 1. 13 ; of Ashur- 
nasir-apal, Ann. 3. 91; the name is preserved in the Meherani castle above 
Pis, Taylor, JSGS 35. 40, cf. also Mehram south of Attakh and Muhri 
south of Haini. Makrisi is the Magarisi of Tukulti-Ninib, 2. 30 ; of Ashur- 
nasir-apal, Ann. 3. 3, cf. Streck, ZA 18. 190; the Makrisu of the Harran 
Census, Johns, Doomsday Book, 2. 2. 13. Its location is thus fixed to the 
junction of the Jaghjaha and Khabur, not far from Tell Kaukab. This 
position is stiU further confirmed by the location of the Magrus of the 
Peutinger Table and the Kavenna Geographer, 2. 13, cf. Sachau, ZA 12. 44, 
n. 1. For lauri, conquered by Arik-den-ilu, see Adad-nirari, KTA 3. 1. 22; 
still in Kirhu in time of Sargon, H. 173. For Sangarite on west bank of 
Euphrates, ef. Pitru ‘which is on the river Sagura which is on that side 
of the Euphrates,’ Shalmaneser III, Mon. 2. 36. Dur Katlimu in Laqe, 
Tukulti-Ninib, 2. 15; Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 3. 6. 

“Obi. 3. 4 ff.; ef. Sehiffer, Aramder, 8 ff.; 158 ff. — Col. 2 of Obi. deals 
with years 4 and 5. Then comes a break of at least 19 lines. In this 
break were the events of year 6 at least. The first campaign of col. 3 
must be at least in year 7 and the great year of campaigns, in the eponymy 
of Ashur-ra ’im-nisheshu, would be year 8 or later. — The city taken in 
the Musri raid was Tur...ta. (Sehiffer, Aramder, 8, prefers ‘Tur — 
in the land of Musri.’) Budge-King make one sign to be wanting before 
Shura, but the completeness of the reading is proved by the Shura of Hani- 
Galbat which Ashur-nasir-apal, Kurkh, 2. 53, conquered on his return 
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so strenuous a year should be followed by one of exhaustion, and 
indeed the Assyrians did not take the field until November and 
then only to chastise once more the Aramaeans. But it was a 
losing fight, as the official records themselves show, and to this 
Aramaean invasion, more than to any other one cause, must we 
ascribe the downfall of this first Assyrian empire. 

Not alone in the steppe were there tribal movements which 
marked danger to the Assyrian power. On the northwest fron- 
tier, there were wars of the same sort with Lulume, with Kirhu, 
with the city of Gulguli in the region of Mount Hani, and to the 
same period belong other wars with Matqia, Andaria, and 
Adaush, for of these campaigns we learn from a tablet which 
must be placed not far from the tenth year.®* 

from Damdamusa. In the Kashiari campaign, the scribe took halsa as a 
proper name and in this he is followed by Streek, ZA 18. 189, who compares 
Halm-Luha, but in both eases we have simply the word for ‘fort.’ 

“ Tablet 4. — Andaria may be the Amzaria of Sargon, Ann. 87, and the 
Andiritum of the Ravenna Geographer, 2. 9, with Streek, ZA 18. 184; 
Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. It is assumed in this study that what are usually 
differentiated as Qurte and Kirhi are identical. No objection can be found 
in the difference of the initial letters as the Assyrian was notoriously weak 
in distinguishing q and k and he also had the usual Semitic indifference to 
short vowels. The lengthening of the first by an added -e or -i proves 
nothing, as this is often added, even when the i is clearly the sign of the 
genitive. Identity is concealed from the non-Assyriologist by the fact that 
editors have read the first Qur-te and the second Kir-hi, though the second 
sign is the same in both and the common value is hi. The form Qurhe is 
found in the records of Tukulti-Ninib and Tiglath-Pileser, Kirhi in the 
later inscriptions. The exception proves the rule. In the Atit.qIq of Tig- 
Inth-Pileser, 4. 8 fif., we read ‘ I marched against the land of Sugi which 
is in the land of Kirhi. ... I fought with the lands of Hime, 
etc. ... and aU the extensive Qurhi.’ The cities of the tablet clearly 
belong to Kirhi. Matqiu is the Mitqia of Kirhi, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 
1. 60, ef. Streek ZA 18. 183, and the Motki west of Bitlis, Belck, ZDMG 
51. 561; Saqa is the Sugi of Kirhu of our own Annals, 4. 8; Saqama is 
the same word with the common ending ma, cf. especially the numerous 
cases of Ashur-bani-apal, Rassam Cyl. 5. 43 ff.; Nisht[un] is in Ashur- 
nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 62; Shuria is the Shura of Obi. 3. 15 and of Ashur-nasir- 
apal, Mon. 2. 8; Na[la] is the Nala at whose foot was Kirhi, Tiglath-Pileser 
IV, 2. 41; Hirdi of Kir[hi] may be the ...irdi of Qu[rhi] with which 
Tabl. 4 begins. Other cities mentioned here are Sudrun, Arruhundu, 
Inishti, Lua, Hirsihtu. That these belong to Kirhi was seen by Winckler, 
OiZ 1. 108. Rawlinson, Mon. 2. 84, had already compared the modem 
Kurkh, the site of the later provincial capital of Tushhan. 
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Already in the third year of his reign, Tiglath-Pileser suffered 
a severe loss, of prestige even more than of territory, when the 
Babylonian Marduk-nadin-ahe fell upon an Assyrian city by 
the name of Ekallate or the ‘Palaces,’ and carried away the gods 
Adad and Shula (1107 B. G.).^* Yet in spite of this loss, we 
find Tiglath-Pileser in the very next year giving himself the 
title ‘King of the Pour World Regions,’ which should mean that 
he held at least a small part of North Babylonia. Whatever 
his possessions — in the fifth year he can boast only the Lower 
Zab for his boundary — ^it is still his boundary in the tenth, and 
when, somewhat later, he begins his invasion of Babylonia, it is 
again at the crossing of the Lower Zab that he makes his first 
conquests.’*® 

Marduk-nadin-ahe, then, had sufScient time to consolidate his 
possessions in the debatable land. We have the hint of some sort 
of internal organization when we find him granting to his faith- 
ful servant Adad-zer-iqisha a plot of land in return for the aid 
which he had given in the first battle.®** Yet when Tiglath- 
Pileser turned from the bootless wars with the Aramaeans to 
seek an easier and a more profitable victory, the Babylonians 
were not ready. In the first year’s campaign, we hear of a 
skirmish between the chariotry of the contending parties above 
the city of the Lower Zaban opposite the city of Arzuhina.®’ 
Victory declared for the Assyrians and in the following year 
their king anticipated the terrible summer heat by leaving Ashur 
in February and marched down the west bank of the Tigris. 
No resistance was met until the army arrived at Marriti on the 
border of Akkad, when a battle was fought, the cities of the Dur 
Kurigalzu region®® were captured, and their governor Kadash- 
man-Buriash made prisoner. The advance continued southward, 
taking over Dur-Kurigalzu itself, the Sippars of the god 


"For the year 3, cf. Obi. 1. 16; Sennacherib, Bavian 48 ff., dates the 
event 418 years before the taking of Babylon, which gives 1107 B. C. In 
the list 2 E. 60. 10, Ekallati comes immediately after Susa. 

Tabl. 1; Ann. 6. 40; Tabl. 5; Synchr. Hist. 2. 31. 

“ 3 E. 43. 

“'Arzuhina, later a most important provincial capital, must be placed at 
the huge Gbk Tepe south of Altyn Koprii, on the basis of the present 
passage. 

® Named .... indishula and . . . sande. 
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Shamash and the goddess Anminitum, Babylon, and Upe. 
Here was stayed the advance but in the meantime another army 
had been ravaging the region which extended from the city of 
Akarsallu to Lupdi, and the Suhi land as far to the northwest 
as Eapihi on the Euphrates was brought under Assyrian control. 
Such conquests need no interpretation. All the Babylonian 
possessions north of the alluvium and practically all the cities 
of North Babylonia had felt the hand of the invader. Babylon 
itself might hope soon to be freed, but its imperial position was 
gone forever. It is not a far conjecture that this defeat resulted 
also in the deposition of Marduk-nadin-ahe and in the accession 
of Marduk-shapik-zer-mati.^® 

Rarely do the Assyrian kings allow us any insight into their 
internal affairs, and Tiglath-Pileser is no exception. Of his 
buildings alone do we hear, but we can learn something from 
even this. On his own admission, the decline in Assyrian power 
imder his fathers had brought about decay and desertion. 
There was much work needed to restore palaces and many of 
the cities were no longer protected from the nomad enemy by 
their ruined town walls. The first building taken in hand was 
the ‘Palace of the King of the Four World Regions’ which was 
completed in the fourth year and the great temple of Anu and 
Adad, whose description fills so great a space in the Annals, fol- 
lowed soon after. The treasure house of Adad was rebuilt, and 
so were the temples of Amurru, of the elder Bel, and of Ishtar of 
Assyria.*® Nor was Tiglath-Pileser without due care for the 
welfare of his coimtry, if we are to believe his own words. The 
water-wheels in all Assyria were repaired, and there was a 
resultant increase in taxes paid in kind. The captured horses, 
cattle, and asses were collected together, and the deer, stags, 
ibexes and wild goats, which he had taken in the chase, were 


“The account here given is based on a combination of Synchr. Hist. 
2. 30 ff. and Obi. 3. 4 fif. We may also see a reference to these events in 
the chronicle given by King, Chron. 2. 57 ff., ‘heavy [booty] he captured,’ 
cf. further Olmstead, Amer. Jour. Theology, 20. 280 ff. The kudurru 
3 E. 43, mentioning the Babylonian victory, is dated in year 10, which 
is year 3 of Tiglath-Pileser. A war not earlier than year 10 of the Assyrian 
ruler would bring it to year 17 of Marduk-nadin-ahe. His year 13 is the 
last known. 

"Ann. 6. 94 ff.; Obi. 2. 13; Tabl. 4. 
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reared for sacrifices. Cedars and other trees, together with all 
sorts of garden truck, were carried away and planted in the 
gardens of Assyria. The picture is idyllic. 

In summing up his reign, Tiglath-Pileser boasts; ‘I have made 
good the condition of my people; in peaceful habitations have 
I made them to dwell.’ It is the irony of fate that to us Tiglath- 
Pileser is known almost exclusively by his conquests, while the 
later history was to show that war and decline were the destined 
lot of his people. 


13 JAOS 37 



ON THE NATUEALISTIC BACKGROUND OF THE 
‘FROG-HYMN/ RIG-VEDA 7. 103 

Harold H. Bender 
Pkinceton Universitt 

The so-called ‘frog-hymn,’ RV. 7. 103, has been frequently 
and Tariously discussed, but since Professor Bloomfield’s article 
in JAOS 17. 173 ff. there has been no reason to doubt that it is 
a serious, practical, sacerdotal rain-charm.^ It may be possible, 
however, to add a point or two by way of corroboration of 
Bloomfield’s view, and by way of exegesis of the hynm itself. 

The relationship between the frogs of the hy m n and the frogs 
of nature has been rather vaguely assumed, but nowhere sufS- 
ciently insisted upon. For example, altho it is of course taken 
for granted, no Vedist, so far as I am aware, has made even the 
definite statement that in India the frogs actually do croak at 
the beginning of the rainy season. But there is somewhat more 
of a zoogeographical background to the hymn, and incidentally 
more evidence for the rain-charm theory, than appears in 
Macdonell’s statement {History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 121) 
that ‘the awakening of the frogs at the beginning of the rainy 
season is here described with a graphic power which will doubt- 


‘ The chief argiiment against this view and in behalf of the once widely 
held, but now obsolete interpretation of the hymn as a satire on the 
Brahmans has been based upon the conception that the frog is a grotesque 
and even repulsive animal. But to many people and peoples he is very far 
from being either. The respectful comparison of Brahmans with frogs is 
no more violent than the assignment by the Greeks of the little horned owl 
of southern Europe to Pallas Athena as an emblem of her wisdom. 
Notice, e. g., Brehms Tierlehen, 4. 283 : ‘ [Flower] erzahlt, dass wahrend der 
Begenzeit, als jeden Abend Schwarme von Insekten, vom Lichte angezogen, 
ins Haus kamen und zur Essenszeit sehr lastig warden, ein oder zwei solcher 
Prosche [Indian bullfrogs] auf den Esstiseh gesetzt warden. Sie schienen 
zu verstehen, was von ihnen verlangt wurde, denn anstatt w^zuspringen oder 
sieh von den Gasten oder Dienem beunruhigen zu lassen, fingen und 
verzehrten sie die fliegenden Insekten nacheinander, wenn diese auf den 
Tisch landeten.’ See also WaddeU, ‘Frog- worship’ (in Nepal), Indian 
Antiquary, 22. 293 ff. 
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less be appreciated best by those who have lived in India’ ; or 
than appears in the key-note of Bloomfield’s article (p. 178) : 
‘The frog in his character of water-animal par excellence 
quenches fire, produces water where previously there was none, 
is the proper repository for fever, and finally is associated with 
the annual appearance of rain in the rainy season.’ 

It is an almost universal superstition, if not a fact, that the 
croaking of frogs is a sign of rain. It is well established that 
the tree-frog, ‘the prophet of the summer showers,’ is apt to 
croak when the barometer is low and rain is impending. It is 
quite possible that the more aquatic species do likewise. An 
army captain tells of their suddenly appearing at the first sign 
of rain and croaking by the thousands on the sandy drilling 
grounds of a fort in Arizona. This frequently occurs after 
months of drouth and of silence on the part of the frogs. If the 
Vedic Indians observed that the coming of the rains was pre- 
ceded by the croaking of frogs, or even if the croaking and the 
rain were simultaneous, it would have been natural, yea inev- 
itable, for them to conclude that the frogs were responsible for 
the breaking of the rains. There is, in fact, more than a bit of 
native evidence that the Hindus viewed the frogs as ‘rain- 
callers. ’ 

In America, as in Europe and temperate latitudes in general, 
frogs hibernate in winter. In India, as in other tropical coun- 
tries, they estivate during the dry season, i. e. they bury them- 
selves deep in the sand or soil and silently await the coming of 
the rains. They emerge by the thousands from their places of 
estivation at the beginning of the rainy season ; they breed when 
they thus emerge in the tropical spring from their retreats ; they 
croak chiefly during the breeding period, the croak being the 
sexual cry of the male. When a large number of individuals 
join in the performance, as is usually the case, the concert at the 
beginning of the rains is simply deafening and is audible miles 
away.^ Thus, in a very real sense, the croaking of the frogs 


’ Cf. in general Brehms Tierleien, 4th ed., edited by Otto zur Strassen, 
Leipzig and Wien, 1911-1915, voL 4 : Die Lurche und Kriechtiere von Alfred 
Brehm, neubearbeitet von Franz Werner, 1912; Cambridge Natural History, 
vol. 8; Amphibia and BeptUes by H. Gadow; Mary C. Dickerson, The Frog 
Booh, New York, 1913; E. G. Boulenger, BeptUes and Batrachians, New 
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ushers in the Indian rainy season, and by an easy causa causata 
is considered responsible for it. 

The texts make it plain that the croaking of the frogs is pre- 
ceded by a period of silenee. In the Harivamsa, Visnuparvan 
95. 23 = 8803, the frogs croak after having slept eight months. 
In EV. 7. 103. 1, 8, and 9 the frogs raise their voices after having 
lain silent for twelve months. The silence of the frogs is, of 
course, that of estivation. The longer period would count from 
the first appearance of the frogs in one year to their first appear- 
ance in the next year, or from the beginning of one rainy season 
to the beginning of the following one. The shorter period would 
reckon from the end of the rains one year to their beginning 
in the next year. In the Panjab the rainy season lasts four 
months — June, July, August, and September. 

In many cases when the texts especially designate the sex of 
the frog, it is the female {manduM, manduMkd) that croaks (cf. 
AV. 4. 15. 14, and Bloomfield, p. 179 and note). Biologically, 
however, the female frog has little or no voice and only the male 
croaks. But as frogs have no external organs of copulation, 
the Hindus could not have distinguished male and female. Even 
a frog itself cannot determine by sight the sex of another. At 
the breeding period a male frog approaches another frog and 
embraces it ; if the latter croaks it is recognized as a male and 
is released. Doubtless this breeding is described in our hymn: 
‘ [Stanza 3] When, the rainy season having arrived, it has 
rained upon them longing and thirsting, then crying akhkhala, 
as a son to his father one approaches the other (who is) croak- 
ing.® [Stanza 4] One of them seizes the other when they have 
both delighted in the pouring forth of the waters*; when the 


York, 1914; Encyclopaedia Britannica, s. v. BatracMa, Hibernation. See 
also 6. A. Boulenger, The Tailless Batrachians of Europe (in publications 
of the Bay Society), 1897-8, voL 1, especially p. 62 ff.; E. Massat, ‘Les 
Gris des Batraciens,’ Cosmos, Paris, 1911, vol. 64; J. Gfal, ‘Chant de la 
Bainette, ’ Bull. Soc. ttud. Sc. Nat., Nimes, vol. 35. 

“ The seer should not be blamed for failing to observe that it is only the 
approaching (male) frog that is croaking; it is admittedly difficult to detect 
a frog in the act of croaking. 

‘The sexual ‘seizing’ lasts often for hours and even days and would 
certainly be noticed frequently by the rishi-naturalist. 
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frog sprinkled by the rain bopped about,® the speckled joins 
voice with the green.’ Here we have together and in proper 
sequence the beginning of the rains, the croaking, and the breed- 
ing — ^in the hynm as in nature. 

The emphatic distinction in stanzas 4, 6, and 10 between the 
speckled and the green frogs attracts attention. This classifica- 
tion of frogs into two kinds, the speckled and the green, appar- 
ently goes by parallel straight thru the hynm. The one 
approaches the other, any 6 anydm (stanza 3) ; the one seizes the 
other, any 6 anydm (stanza 4) ; both kinds rejoice in the waters 
(4) ; the speckled joins voice with the green (4) ; the one repeats 
the cry of the other, any 6 anydsya (5)®® ; the one bellows like an 
ox, the other bleats like a goat (6 and 10) ; the one is speckled, 
the other is green (6 and 10). In stanzas 4 and 10 dual verbs 
are used — ^with subjects in the sense of ‘both kinds, the speckled 
and the green. ’ It is more than pc^ible that the colorings were 
considered an indication of sex. If the parallel holds, and it 
seems to hold perfectly, the male frog, speckled and deep-voiced, 
approached, seized, and bred with the female, who was green 
and had less voice.® 

It is quite certain, however, that in the hymn different genera 
are indicated, either consciously or unconsciously — and in the 
case of the speckled frog, possibly a definite species. According 
to Brehm, the frogs and toads of India are Ranidae (true frogs 
and flying frogs), Engystomatidae (small-mouthed frogs), and 
Pelobatidae (toad frogs). To the second of these families 
belongs the numerous, wide-spread, large, brown-yellow-black- 
red-gray speckled Indian Bullfrog, Callula pulchra Gray, whose 
voice resembles the bellow of an ox.^ Twice in the hymn we 

“ Icdnislcan ; frequentative rather than intensive. Bloomfield, ‘ did skip. ’ 

•a Despite Wackemagel, Altindische Grammatik, 2. 1. 322 (ef. also Brug- 
mann, Grundriss, 2. 1. 95), I am imable to see any indication, either in 
forms, accent, syntax, or context, of reciprocal action in stanzas 3, 4, or 5. 

' That there was, at least later, a consciousness of the sex-element in the 
hymn is suggested by HarivamSa, Visnnparvan 95. 23 = 8803, ‘a passage 
which is clearly modelled after sts. 7 ff. of our hymn . . . : “The frog 
having lain asleep eight months croaks with his wives.” ’ (Bloomfield, p. 
178). 

’’ It inhabits the Indian mainland from Ceylon to China, and is known and 
distinguished everywhere for its variegated coloring and for its remarkably 
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find, if not the direct statement, at least the clear indication hy 
parallel that the speckled frog has a deep voice and bellows like 
an ox, and that the green fr(^ bleats like a goat, i. e. has less 
voice: ‘One bellows like an ox (gomdyur eko), the other bleats 
like a goat; one of them is speckled, the other is green’ (stanza 
6) ; ‘The one that bellows like an ox, the one that bleats like a 
goat; the speckled one and the green one have both given us 
wealth’ (stanza 10). In Kausika 93. 4 and 96. 1 and 3 gomdyu 
above is used outright as a name for a particular kind of frog — 
quite possibly the Indian bullfrog. There are various species in 
India of green (or, for that matter, yellow or greenish-yellow) 
frogs that ‘bleat like a goat,’ that have less voice: ‘bearing a 
common name, but of different color-and-shape, they modulate 
their voice in various ways when they speak’ (stanza 6). 

That the hymn is on the whole hieratic cannot be denied, and 
one must agree, rather regretfully, to be sure, with Bloomfield 
(p. 176) in rejecting the picture of a ‘mildly frenzied rhapsodist 
among the people, or, perhaps, . . . some Raja’s poet laureate 
“given to infin ite tobacco” [to keep away the mosquitoes!], as 
he walks along the jungle in the cool of the evening, at the 
opening of the rainy season, eager to bag some good subject for 
the delectation of the court of his patron.’ But even if the 


loud voice. For a full description of its habitat, markings, habits, and voice 
see Brehm, 1. e., p. 281 S. Notice p. 283 : ‘ Spater macht Flower auf Grund 
seiner Beobachtungen in Siam noch weitere MitteBungen iiber den Indischen 
Oehseufroseh . . . Wahrend der Kegenzeit in Bangkok ist fast jeden Abend 
naeh einem regnerischen Tage die Luft voU von dem drbhnenden Gequake 
dieser Frosche, das wie “eung-ahng eungh-angh” klingt uud, bald fallend, 
bald ansteigend, die ganze Nacht fortgesetzt wird. [Cf. stanza 7 of the 
hymn: ‘lake Brahmans at the all-uight soma-sacrifice, chanting around 
the full soma-bowl (pool).‘] An manchen Strassen, die beiderseits von 
Wasser begrenzt sind, uud wo Callula haufig ist, kann man buchstablieh 
seine eigene Stimme nicht horen.’ 

The voice of the Indian bullfrog is elsewhere described by Flower as 
‘wau-auhhhhk.’ With alchkhcUa in stanza 3, above, Bloomfield (p. 174, 
note) compares PpexeKeKc^ xoa^ Kod(. But according to G. A. Boulenger 
(above, p. 63) the cry of Aristophanes’ chorus of frogs is that of Eana 
eseulenta, which is not a speckled, but a green frog. I grant, however, 
that little weight can be put on efforts accmrately to describe the voice of 
frogs. Probably no two modem observers would agree entirely upon a 
phonetic transcription of the voice of any species. 
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ecclesiastical ‘Stimmungsbrechung’ at the end was, as seems 
likely, the production of the author of the remainder of the 
hymn, I submit, nevertheless, that the rishi was not so absorbed 
in the prospects of bakhshish that he could not afford the time 
to observe with patient care the frogs at their play and to 
describe with genuine interest and enthusiasm what he saw. 
Notice, in addition to what has already been said, stanza 5 of our 
hymn: ‘When one of them repeats the cry of the other, as a 
student (that) of the teacher, then all that with them is like a 
well-executed* lesson, when with a loud voice they croak upon 
the water.’ One croaks in one direction, another croaks in 
another direction ; then a whole chorus arises as if a great group 
of students were repeating the words of the teacher. Any one 
who has observed frogs will recognize this as an accurate and 
vivid description. 

Finally, to Bloomfield’s evidence of the use of the frog in 
rain-charms may be added a point from the report of ritual 
uses in Lanman’s edition of Whitney’s translation of the 
Atharva-Veda. AV. 3. 13 is addressed directly to the waters and 
is prescribed in whole or in part for four different purposes: 
to be used with a frog in a ceremony for directing water into a 
certain course (KauSika 40. 1 ff.) ; to accompany the conducting, 
in the agnicayana, of water, reeds, and a frog over the altar-site 
(Vaitana 29. 13) ; to be used by one desiring rain (Commen- 
tary) ; to be employed in a rite for good fortune (Kausika 41. 
14). Here we have in the native employment of one hymn all 
the elements of frog-ritualism except its use as a cure for fever. 


® Cf. Bloomfield, p. 174 and note. 



THE VIGESIMAL AND DECIMAL SYSTEMS IN THE 
AINU NUMERALS 


WITH SOME BEMABKS ON AINU PHONOLOGY 
Beethold Lauper 

Field Museum op Natural Histort, Chicago 

The vigesimal character of the numeral system of the Ainu 
was first recognized clearly by the great philologist A. P. PotV 
although he had at his disposal only the scanty and deficient 
vocabularies of A. J. v. Krusenstem* and Klaproth {Asia poly- 
glotta). On the basis of a Japanese collection of Ainu words, 
the Moshiogusa, A. Pfizmaier® arrived at the same conclusion a 
few years later. J. Batchelor,* the patient and meritorious 
investigator of the Yezo Ainu, has refrained from giving an 
analysis of the numerals, being content to observe that ‘twenty, 
more literally a score,” is the highest unit ever present to the 
Ainu mind when counting. Thus, forty is ‘‘two score,” sixty 
is “three score,” eighty is “four score,” and a hundred is “five 
score.” ’ An interesting analysis of the numerals from the pen 
of B. H. Chamberlain, however, is inserted in his Grammar. 

The cardinal numerals from one to five are sine, tu, re, ine, and 
asikne; or properly, -ne being a sufSx, as will presently be 
recognized,® they are si, tu, re, i, asik. The word for the number 
5, oMk, is doubtless associated with the nouns, Yezo aske, from 
*ahke ‘hand’, askororo ‘a handful’, asikipet, Saghalin askipit 


'Die quinare und vigesimale ZdMmethode bei Volkem aller WelttheUe, 
p. 85 (HaUe, 1847). 

’ Wdrtersammlungen aus den Sprachen einiger Volker des ostlichen Asiens 
(St. Petersburg, 1813). 

•‘ITntersuehungen fiber den Ban der Aino-Sprache,’ p. 26 (S6. Wiener 
ATcad. 1851). In 1883 Pfizmaier adopted the only correct spelling ‘Ainu’ 
(see his ‘ Untersuchungen fiber Ainu-Gegenstande, ’ p. 1). 

'A Grammar of the Ainu Language, p. 47 fE. (Yokohama, 1903); 
reprinted also at the end of his Ainu-English~ Japanese Dictionary (2d ed 
Tokyo, 1905). ’’ 

‘The same suffix is employed also in adjectives: Tcuras-ne ‘black’ on-ne 
‘old’, tan-ne ‘long’, talc-ne ‘short’. ’ 
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‘finger’.® The designation for ‘foot’ {kema) is not met with in 
the numeral system. 

The numbers six to nine are formed by subtraction from 10, 
wan,’’ as follows : — 
iwan, i-wan (i 4, wan 10), 10 — 4 = 6. 

arawan, a-ra-wan^ (a prefix, ra = re 3, wan 10), 10 — 3 = 7. 
tupesan, tu-pe-san {tv, 2, pe ‘thing,’ son 10), 10 — 2 = 8. 

Mnepesan, si-ne-pe-san (si 1, ne suffix, pe ‘thing,’ son 10), 10 — 1 = 9.’ 


* This seems to me the only rational explanation in opposition to B. H. 
Chamberlain {The Language, Mythology, ... of Japan Viewed in the Light 
of Ainu Studies, p. 9), who interprets aSik-ne as ‘possibly “new four’’ 
{aMri ine).’ This is artificial and runs coimter to phonetic requirements. 
Pott (Z.c.) had already remarked that the relationship of the numeral 5 to 
4 in the sense of ‘a beyond it’ is merely deceptive. 

’Batchelor writes wa{n). On Saghalin I heard only wan or in composi- 
tion with pe ‘thing’: wam-pe. I. Badlinski (‘Sl'ownik narzeeza Ain6w,’ 
p. 67, Krakfiw, 1891) gives for the Kuril dialect wam-pi-y or vam-pi-kasma. 
The materials of this Polish author have not been utilized by Batchelor. 

*On Saghalin only a-ru-wan. Batchelor {Dictionary, p. 44) gives for 
Tezo both arawan and aruwan on equal footing; the Moshiogusa, according 
to Pfizmaier, only aruwan. Kuril Ainu (Radlinski) arwa (from *aruwa). 

•Chamberlain (Z.c.) analyzes tupesan as ‘two {tu) things (pe) come down 
{san) [from ten],’ and similarly Mnepesan. True it is, Batchelor has on 
record a word san with the meaning ‘to descend, to flow along as a river, 
to go down’; but there is nothing to indicate that it conveys the notion 
of subtraction. I prefer to assume that san in the numbers 8 and 9 appears 
in lieu of wan, and signifies ‘ten.’ The question, however, is not of a 
phonetic change, an alternation of s and w being otherwise unknown in Ainu, 
but we are bormd to suppose that san is an independent stem or base with 
the meaning ‘ten’ on a par with wan. Also the languages of primitive 
tribes are no longer extant in their original forms, and especially in the 
numerals far-going modifications and re adjustments of various systems 
have doubtless taken place. In Friedrich Muller’s Grundriss der Sprachwis- 
sensehaft (2. 1. 145), where a rather poor and in many respects incorrect 
sketch of Ainu is given, we read literally as follows: ‘8 tu-he-san (2 -|- 5) ; 
9 ine-ie-san (1 -)- 8).’ The element san cannot be compared with the 
numeral 5 oMk, asik-ne, for, as is evidenced by the word for ‘finger,’ from 
which the numeral is derived, the final k is part of the stem. Moreover, if 
we are not mistaken, even in Muller’s time (1882) 2 -|- 5 was 7, and not 8, 
as he makes out. To be consistent, Muller should have explained sne-ie-san 
9 as 1 -j- 5, but it will not do to conceive the element ie-san as 8. Pott 
had already recognized the true condition of affairs, saying that the num- 
bers from 6 to 9 raise the suspicion of having originated retrospectively 
through deduction from 10, and that there is no doubt of this in 8 and 9. 
Even Ph. von Siebold {Nippon, new ed., 2. 255) gave a correct explanation 
of the Ainu number 8. The first edition of his work, incomplete, appeared 
in seven parts in Leiden, 1832-52. 
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The numbers eleven to nineteen are formed on the scheme 
1 + 10, 2 + 10, sine ikasima wan; on Saghalin simply sind 
ikasima — 1+. The unit of all higher counting is represented 
by the figure 20: Yezo hot-ne (the same suffix -ne as in the 
numbers 1, 4, 5, and possibly the mobile -n of wan 10), Kuril ot, 
Saghalin ox, otsi. The number 30 is expressed by 10 — 2 X 20^“ 
{wan-e-tu-hot-ne) , 31 by 1 + (10 — 2 X 20), 40 = 2 X 20, 50 = 
10 — 3 X 20, 60 = 3 X 20, 70 = 10 — 4 X 20, 80 = 4 X 20, 90 
=.10 — 5 X 20, 100 = 5 X 20 {asikne hotne, Kuril askinot), 
lib = 10 — 6 X 20, 120 = 6 X 20, 200 = 10 X 20, 1000 = 5 X 
10 X 20, etc. 

In its origin, this numeral system accordingly was quater- 
nary, the numbers one to four being indivisible and undefinable 
roots. The number five was derived from the designation of the 
hand. It plays no role in the formation of higher number- 
conceptions. The words for ten and twenty are simple and 
unanalyzable stems. From eleven to nineteen the numbers fol- 
low the decimal principle, while from twenty onward a vigesimal 
system is carried through with clear consistency. Similar con- 
ditions are found in American languages.^^ 

This method of reckoning is remarkable for its complexity, and 
bespeaks no small degree of mental effort for such simple folk 
as the Ainu. We are quite ready to believe Batchelor that in 
actual practice the higher numbers are rarely, if ever, met with, 
nor is it surprising to learn from the same authority that at the 
present time the simpler Japanese method (that is, a purely 
decimal system) is rapidly supplanting the cumbrous native 
system. Such transformations are always interesting to note 
and worth keeping in mind, especially in view of the conventional 
opinion that the life of primitives should be unchangeable. 

It has not yet become known, however, that the Ainu of 
Saghalin, at least part of them, have advanced toward a purely 
decimal system of counting, but, while the impetus to this pro- 
gressive movement was doubtless received from an outside quar- 


“ To be understood, of course, as (2 x 20) — 10. 

“ See chiefly the interesting study by B. B. Dixon and A. L. Kroeber, 
‘Numeral Systems of the Languages of California,’ American Anthropolo- 
gist, 9 (1907), p. 663-690; and J. A. Mason, ‘Ethnology of the Salinan 
Indians,’ Vniv. of Cal. Fuhl. in Am. Arch. 10 (1912), p. 134-136. 
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ter, they have recruited elements of their own language to this 
end. Among the Ainu on the southeast coast of Saghalin Island, 
I recorded the numerals in January 1899 as follows : — 


1 si-nd' 

2. tv, 

3 re 

4 %-ne 

5 asi'fc, asis-ne 

6 i-wan, i-ivam-pe 

7 a-TU-wam-pe 

8 tu-pe-sam-pe 

9 H-nd-pe-xam-pe 


10 wam-pe 

20 tu-lcv,nkv,tu 

21 tu-lcunkutu sina ikoMma 
30 re-Tcunkutu 

40 i-ne-kunkutu 
50 oHs-ne-kunkutu 
60 i-wan-kunkutu 
70 a-ru-wan-kunkutu 
80 tu-pe-san-kunkutu 
90 H-nd-pesan-kunkutu 


100 H-nd-tanku 
200 td-tanku 

300 re-tanku 
400 %-ne-tanku 
500 asis-ne-tanku 
600 i-wan-tanku 
700 a-ru-wan-tahku 
800 tu-pe-san-tanku 
900 si-nd-pe-san-tanku 
1000 wan-tanku 


It is clear that this system, based on the multiplication of 10, 
is logically decimal pure and simple. How far it is propagated 
among the Ainu of Saghalin I am unprepared to say, as my 
sojourn among them was limited to a few days, but it was given 
me by my Ainu informant as the mode of counting then gener- 
ally in vogue. There is no doubt that also the ancient vigesi- 
mal system still holds sway on Saghalin, as stated by M. M. 
Dobrotvorski and B. Pilsulski. Dobrotvorski was stationed on 
Saghalin as Eussian military surgeon from 1867-71, and his 
Ainu-Bussian Dictionary^^ was published on his death by one 
of his brothers in Kazan, 1875. In the appendix of this work 
(p. 15), which contains a criticism of Pfizmaier’s treatise cited 
above, the author speaks exclusively of the vigesimal character 
of the numerals. In the body of the dictionary, however (p. 
153), he remarks that kunkutu (thus spelled instead of kuiikutu) 
is a cotmting-word for sables with the meaning ‘ten sables,’ also 
sne {= si-na) kunkutu being used in this sense; tu-kunkutu, 
‘twenty sables’, etc. It is quite possible and, as will be noted, 
plausible that this method was originally inaugurated in con- 
nection with the calculation of sable-skins ; but it is certain that 
kunkutu does not mean ‘sable,’ either in Ainu or in any language 
of the peoples surrounding them. The sable is called by the 
Ainu both on Yezo and Saghalin only hoinu or Jioino. Under 


'“By the way, a rather mediocre and from a phonetic viewpoint unsatis- 
factory work. 
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tankv, DobrotvorsM (p. 317) notes that this signifies ‘a hundred 
snares in catching sables.’ Tanku, however, means simply 
‘hundred.’^® 

The word tanku for hundred occurs in an Ainu story recorded 
by B. Pilsudski’* and describing an incident of Tungus life. 
It is avowedly the reproduction of an Orok tradition. With 
reference to tanku Pilsudski remarks that this is not a word of 
the Ainu, who denotes hundred by asisne hot ‘five score’ ; ‘it is 
taken,’ he continues, ‘from the Oltchy [read Olca] tribes, from 
whom they learned to set snares for pine-martens, and counted the 
number of snares by hundreds in that language. ’ Yet tanku is not 
peculiar to the Olca, but the common word for hundred in Manchu 
{tango), in the ancient language of the Jucen {tahgu), and 
among all Tungusian and Amur tribes. The Ainu were for two 
centuries under the rule of the Manchu, and my impression in 
the matter has always been that they adopted this numeral from 
their Manchu rulers. This conclusion is amply confirmed by 
the fact that the annual tribute to be paid to them by the Ainu, 
as was the case with all the tribes of the Amur region, consisted 
in sable-skins and other peltry. The Chinese classified all these 
peoples under the category ‘those with an aimual tribute of 
sable-skins’ {sui tsin tiao p‘i). The Ainu ranked in this class. 


“ Dobrotvorski (p. 228) notes also a word opispe with the meaning ‘ten 
snares in the catch of sables,’ used in the same manner as kunkutu. But 
opispe is very far from having in its origin Ibis narrow significance. 
Eliminating the element -pe ‘thing,’ we have opis which was recorded 
by SteUer in the eighteenth centary with the spelling upphs as the numeral 
10 among the Ainu at the southern end of Kamchatka (see his vocabulary 
published by J. Klaproth, Asia polyglotta, p. 302, or Apergu general des 
trois royaumes, p. 254, Paris, 1832). Further, Batchelor has noted on Tezo 
a word upis meaning ‘number.’ It is therefore probable that upis, opis, 
or opis, assumed the significance of a high number, and was finally utilized 
to convey the notion ‘ten.’ What Dobrotvorski noted is merely a specific 
ease or an applied example. For this reason I am inclined to infer also 
that the expression kunkuiu at the outset had no relation to the business 
of sable-catching, but, whatever its primeval meaning may have been, is a 
genuine Ainu word denoting the numeral 10. On Tezo there is a similar 
word for ten, used only in the coimting of animals, atuita; for example, 
tu atuita ‘twenty animals’ — sufficient evidence that the Ainu language does 
not lack expressions for ten. 

Materials for the Study of the Ainu Language and Folklore, p, 139 
(Publication of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Cracow, 1912). 
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as stated in chapter 3 of the Huang is‘ing chi hung fu, ‘The 
Tribute-bearing Nations of the Manchu Dynasty/ an official 
work published under the reign of K‘ien-lung in 1773. Here the 
Ainu are illustrated and described under the name K‘u-ye 
{Hou-ye of the Jesuits of the eighteenth century), which is a 
reproduction of Tungus Kugi, the Tungus and Gilyak designa- 
tion of the Ainu. 

As to Manchu- Ainu relations we are well informed also by 
Japanese authors. One of these, who wrote in 1786, mentions 
tobacco-pipes provided with inscriptions in Manchu characters 
and traded to Karafuto (Saghalin), also Chinese stuffs obtained 
by the Manchu in Peking and shipped thither.^® Above aU, we 
have an excellent source of information on Saghalin and the 
Amur region in the account of Mamia Rinso, translated by 
Ph. von Siebold.^® Rinso traveled in those regions in 1808, and 
left a vivid description of Manchu administration in Saghalin 
and the taxes paid by the Ainu in furs. He also saw on the 
east coast near Taraika a boundary-stake inscribed with Manchu 
characters. A Manchu document is still preserved by an Ainu 
chieftain of Naiero.‘^ 

The reminiscence of their former dependence on the Manchu 
is stiU preserved even in the Ainu traditions of Yezo, in which 
are allusions to journeys of the people to the governor of Man- 
churia to pay their respects. Batchelor,^® who has recorded such 
a stoiy, comments on this occasion that the ancient Ainu used 
to go yearly to Manchuria to render homage to the governor of 
that country, and on their way used to pass through Saghalin; 
that they used also to do business with the Manchu particularly 
when at war with the Japanese; and that possibly the Ainu 
were subject to Manchuria in very ancient times. This chron- 
ological definition is somewhat exaggerated. Saghalin became 
known to the Manchu only as late as during the reign of the 
Emperor K‘ang-hi (1662-1722).^® It follows therefrom that the 


“Klaproth, Apergu gSnSral des trois royaumes, p. 190. 

^’Nippon, new ed., 2, p. 207-235; see chiefly p. 219-221. 

” Laufer, Keleti Szemle, 1908, p. 5. 

“ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 18 (1890), p. 42. 

“ See Du Halde, Description of the Empire of China, 2. 247, or the 
original French edition, 4. 15 (this report relates to the year 1709) ; 
C. Bitter, Asien, 3. 450. 
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Ainu decimal system cannot be older than about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when Manchu sovereignty over them was 
more firmly established. It hardly requires special mention that 
the numeral system of the Manchu is strictly decimal. 

PilsudsM, in his interesting work previously quoted (p. 1-11), 
is the first author to offer some remarks on the phonetics of the 
Ainu language. Batchelor has almost neglected this funda- 
mental part of the language, and his transcription of Ainu is 
no more than an attempt at adapting the English alphabet to the 
writing of Ainu. Amd then it is possible to compare with 
Hebrew and Indo-European, and even to stamp as Indo- 
European, a language the sounds of which are not yet accurately 
ascertained. Pilsudski says that Abbe Rousselot studied the 
phonology of Ainu with some individuals from Yezo at the 
Anglo- Japanese Exhibition in London, 1910, and communicates 
some of his results. I have been waiting for their publication 
on the part of Rousselot, but have not yet seen it. In 1900, 
shortly after my return from Siberia, I prepared a small Ainu 
grammar which for some reason or other was never published. 
In the interest of the progress of Ainu studies I deem it useful 
to cheek off my data and conclusions with those obtained by 
Pitsudski and to state the points in which we agree and those in 
which we differ. 

One of the most interesting experiences in the study of Ainu 
phonology was to me the fact that all sonants in the series both 
of the explosives and spirants are lacking. As I was familiar 
with this phenomenon in many other languages, I naturally paid 
especial attention to it in examining the Ainu consonantal sys- 
tem. I was able to hear the guttural, palatal, dental, and labial 
k, c, t, and p only as pure surds, and summarized the result of 
these observations in my Ainu grammar literally as foUows: 
‘To the ear the surds may sometimes soimd like sonants, but 
even in this case no laryngeal intonation takes place. Indeed an 
Ainu is not able to articulate the sonants of the Russian and 
Japanese languages, and will invariably transform these into the 
corresponding surds. Russian dal'se “farther,” for instance, is 
pronounced by them tarse; Russian gul'ai “to walk”^® like 

“In the Pidgin-Eussian as spoken by the aboriginal tribes and the 
Chinese and Koreans of eastern Siberia, the Russian verb is usually employed 
in the imperative, regardless of the real form required. 
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kurai; Japanese iaka “fool” becomes paka; ogi “fan,” aunki; 
azuki “a kind of bean,” antuki.’ Ainu kumaska ‘ruble’ is the 
reproduction of Russian iumazka ‘banknote, paper bill.’ All 
close observers are indeed agreed on the one point that the 
sounds in question, both as initials and finals, are downright 
surds ; this is the opinion, although not expressed by this strict 
formula, of Dobrotvorski, Batchelor, and also Piisudski.^’^ 
Batchelor remarks that ‘no sonant letter begins a sentence, but 
in composition surds are sometimes changed into sonants, k 
turning into g, p into h, t into d,’ This would be a sort of 
sandhi which occurs in exactly the same manner in Japanese, 
and which, owing to the long and familiar intercourse of both 
peoples, may conclusively be attributed to the influence exerted 
by the Japanese upon the Ainu language. Japanese likewise, as 
is well known, lacks the sonant explosives, and has developed 
them but secondarily in composition (the so-called nigori). It 
is thus not impossible, I concluded in 1900, that in a further 
stage of development Ainu will also develop such secondary 
sonants. On the southeast coast of Saghalin I had little occasion 
to note this change ; on the contrary I recorded many examples 
with surds in composition, where a sonant is offered by Batchelor ; 
for instance, inumhe ‘wooden framework round a fireplace’ — 
Saghalin inumpd; hnmhe ‘whale’ — Saghalin humpe; rai-ge 
‘to kill’ — Saghalin rai-ke {-ke is a suffix forming causative verbs ; 
rai ‘to die’). 

Pilsudski formulates his observations as follows: ‘The explo- 
sives are k, t, p; g, d, i. These two groups are not unrelated. 
In Ainu there is really only one group ; if the sounds occur at 
the beginning of a word, their normal sound is k, t, p. In the 
middle of a word, the sound wavers between the former, the 
voiceless group, and the voiced group g, d, h. Strictly speaking, 
these are not identical with their Indo-European corresponding 
consonants. They are, I should say, neither fortes or lenes; 
they are between. And then, which is yet more important, their 
conditions of combination are to be noticed. For instance, after 
m, these consonants readily acquire a certain sonorousness of 
tone, which probably does not last during the whole time of their 


“F. MuUer (l.c. p. 143) has added g, d, i U> the consonantal system of 
the Ainu, for which there was no occasion even at his time; he had accord- 
ingly not read Dobrotvorski. 
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articulation. The outcome of this was that in very many cases I 
was unable to determine the nature of the consonant, as I heard 
a sound that could not he identified either with the former 
group or with the latter. At all events, among the Ainu of 
Saghalin, the normal and primary group is k, t, p (voiceless), 
possibly less strongly articulated in certain connections. Their 
corresponding sounds (g, d, b) more or less voiced appear only 
as secondary variations. On the western shore of Saghalin the 
latter group is more often to he met with than on the eastern 
shore.’ 

The last observation accounts for the fact that on the east 
coast I heard so few g, d, and h; I had no occasion to visit the 
southwestern shore of the island. Although Pilsudski expresses 
himself somewhat differently, I believe that I am perfectly in 
accord with him as to the facts in the case, save that I am not 
yet convinced that the Saghalin dialect possesses genuine sonants. 
In my estimation, these sonants are also voiceless.^^ With 
respect to the Yezo dialect I do not hazard an opinion, not having 
had an opportunity of hearing it. 

I concur with Pilsudski in the observation that the explosives 
are capable of palatalization, except that I do not believe with 
him in the existence of h' and g', and have to add t' to his k' and 
p'. Palatalized f alternates with palatal c (see below, p. 204-5). 

Pilsudski asserts that the palatal sonant j also occurs, but 
only in very few words after a nasal, as in unji ‘fire’, tunji 
‘interpreter’ — cases already cited by Dobrotvorski. The latter 
example proves little, as it is a loan-word; Batchelor writes it 
tunci, and in my own collectanea I have tuncine ainu ‘inter- 
preter’: it is Sinico- Japanese tsuji, Chinese fun{fung)-si. 
This word has been carried by the Chinese aU over Eastern and 
Central Asia; it is heard in Tibet as well as in Mongolia and 
Manchuria (Manchu tunse, Golde tunsiko, Orocon tunksa). It 
is curious that the first element of the Ainu loan-word agrees 
with the Manchu form, the second element with Japanese. At 
any rate this example is not conclusive as to the existence of an 
original j in Ainu. In regard to unji, I myself heard only unci, 
and Batchelor gives both unci and unji, so that this j represents 


Compare Sievers, PhonetiJc, $ 348. 
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c, and is again inspired by an imitation of the Japanese nigori. 
A Japanese initial j is transformed by the Ainu into the palatal 
surd; for instance, jo ‘lock’ becomes co. 

As final consonants occur the three explosives, the four nasals 
h, n, n', and m; and s, r. In regard to the final explosives I 
made the curious observation on Saghalin that they were about 
to disappear, that they were dropped altogether by most indi- 
viduals, while a few in some cases pronounced them with a rather 
obscure articulation, the preceding vowel being greatly shortened 
and uttered harshly and abruptly. Thus: — 


Yezo 

Saghalin 

yuTc ‘stag’ 

yu’ 

tele ‘hand’ 

te’ 

sinfc ‘hear’ 

iso’ 

marek ‘spear for salmon’ 

mare’ 

upok ‘to wrestle’ 

upo’ 

cup ‘sun, moon’ 

cu’ 

ikaiop ‘quiver’ 

ikaio ’ 

onnep ‘a large seal’ 

onne’ 

cep ‘fish’ 

ce’ 

at ‘flying squirrel’ 

a’ 


Pilsudski states that certain final consonants are not com- 
pletely articulated and only very faintly heard, but his descrip- 
tion of the process is not quite clear. In all probability the 
history of this event was such that the final explosives were first 
changed into the spirant x (see below, p. 202-3), which is now 
gradually giving way. We have, for instance, Yezo etok ‘source, 
origin, limit’, Saghalin etox and eto; mat or max ‘woman’ 
becomes ma in composition: kasi-ma ‘old woman,’ kos-ma 
‘ daughter-in-law. ’ 

In the combinations pk and pt, when occurring as medial 
sounds, the labial explosive is eliminated in the dialect of 
Saghalin : — 

Tezo Saghaun 

ataye-yupke ‘expensive’ ataiyuTci 

aptoran ‘it rains’ atoran 

irangarapte ‘a greeting’ irankaratd 

Medial double k of the Yezo dialect corresponds to sk on 
Saghalin: Yezo ikka ‘to steal,’ Saghalin and Kuril iska. 

14 JAOS 37 
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Pk and kk interchange: Yezo kupka and kukka ‘mattock.’ 

Of nasals, Ainu possesses at present four — ^the guttural m, 
palatal n' or n, the dental n, and the labial m. Only the two 
last-named may be considered as original constituents of the 
language. The guttural nasal n (ng) has originated from dental 
n before the guttural explosive : — 

Kusun-Tcotan, the town Korsakovsk 
ahun -f- kani = ahunkani ‘to enter’ 
ahun ke — ahunke ‘to let enter’ 
ehan -j- ke = eiianke ‘near’ 
itanki ‘teacup’; Batchelor spells itangi 
kwiikani ‘gold,’ Japanese kogane 
an-kutihi ‘metal girdle’ 
tonkori ‘a musical instrument’ 


As equivalent of Yezo sinnam ‘cold, frost’ I noted on Saghalin 
sinnamai. 

As a final, n occurs very seldom ; for instance, kakun ‘ pouch, ’ 
kamiyun ‘thunder.’ 

The palatal n' occurs only before e or as a final, and the pal- 
atalization is weak and almost imperceptible. N changes into 
m before labials : -j- pe = tompe ‘this thing.’ Yezo final m 

sometimes becomes or « in Saghalin: Yezo haram ‘lizard,’ 
Saghalin harian; Yezo hum ‘voice,’ Saghalin huh. Final n and 
s after o and u may be dissolved into i, thus forming a diphthong, 
or being lengthened : — 

pon cika{p) ‘small bird’ becomes poi and p6 cika(p) 

wen ainu ‘a bad man’ — wet ainu 

iso rui ‘bear-skin’, for ms 

tonci and toici ‘pit, dilapidated habitation’ 

Yezo setan-ni and setai-ni ‘Pyrus toringo’ 


The spirant x has been observed by me in the same manner as 
by Pilsudski and in the Kuril dialect by Eadlinski. It occurs 
as initial, medial, and final, corresponding not only to p, t, or k 
of Yezo, but also to h, c, and ra. 


Saghalin 

oax ‘one of a pair’ 

max ‘wife’ 

kux ‘belt, girdle’ 


Yezo 

oara 

mat, maci 
kucthi (Kuril kut) 
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axto ‘ rain ’ apto 

oyaxta ‘abroad, away’ oyakta 

CUT, cup ‘sun’ cup 

swroxte ‘they sit’ from rdk ‘to sit’ 
siaoa; and sinot ‘to play’ 

There is no doubt that Yezo has preserved the original condition, 
and that x, which is absent in Yezo, presents a secondary develop- 
ment on Saghalin. Sometimes x appears as a euphonic insertion, 
as in repoxpe ‘a sea-animal’ from rep (‘sea’) + ox (instead of o, 
‘in, inside’) -|- pe (‘thing, creature’), or in pinoxpomie ‘stealth- 
ily’ from pi (‘secret’) no ponne (two adverbial suffixes). 

Pilsudski explains that / occurs but rarely, and as a secondary 
sound, produced by the influence of the neighboring vowel {kuf, 
kux, kuci ‘girdle,’ original form kut or kuf) ; p, when weakened, 
sometimes becomes /, but is always accompanied by u {cup or 
cuf ‘luminous body, sun, moon’). I heard f in cufcikin ‘east,’ 
but cupahun ‘west.’ In utufta ‘between,’ from uturu ‘interval’ 
and oxta ‘in,’ f seems to be evolved from x; compare also ekoxpe 
and yokofpe ‘a single rock in the sea.’ Batchelor says that ‘the 
letter / resembles the time labial in sound, it being softer than the 
English labiodental /; it is always slightly aspirated as though 
indeed it were h.’ On Saghalin I heard / and w as bilabials, 
seldom as dentolabials, and only in the combination fu. All 
examples of initial f given in Batchelor’s Dictionary and occu- 
pying but two pages are indeed of the type fu, and several cases 
show an alternation of fu and hu: fuci — kuci ‘fire,’ fura — hura 
‘scent,’ furu — huru ‘hill,’ fusko-ioita — husko-toita ‘anciently,’ 
futtat — huttat ‘bamboo greiss.’ Dobrotvorski enumerates after 
doubtful older sources a few words beginning with fa, fe, fi, fo, 
but all these can be easily traced to initial h, p, or w; for instance, 
Dobrotvorski ’s faiio ‘mother’ in fact is Jiako, faigar ‘spring’ is 
paikara, fambe ‘ten’ is wambe, fets ‘river’ is pet. None of these 
examples speaks in favor of an original /. It is plain that the 
use of this fricative is very restricted, and, as justly emphasized 
by Pilsudski, is secondary. When Batchelor adds that it is often 
found in words which appear to be of Japanese origin (this 
observation was made also by Dobrotvorski), I believe that this 
points to the real source of the consonant in Ainu, which in my 
estimation was adopted by them from the Japanese in compara- 
tively late historical times. This assumption would harmonize 
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with the fact that in the dialect of Kamchatka and the Kuriles 
/ is absent; Eadlihski at least does not give any word with 
initial /. In Japanese also, / occurs only before the vowel u, h 
being substituted for it with the other four vowels; or rather 
the rule should be formulated that h before u becomes /. In 
Japanese likewise, / and h (probably developed from p) are 
interrelated. 

In regard to h and w I have nothing to add to the remarks of 
Pilsudski, except that I am not inclined to accept his view that 
w (or, as he writes it, v) is always voiced. 

Of sibilants I distinguished in Sakhalin Ainu three — ^the 
dental sibilant s, the palatal sibilant s, and an intermediary 
sound transcribed s, in the formation of which the tip of the 
tongue moves farther down than in the two former. This s I 
regarded not as an independent sound, but as secondarily devel- 
oped from s before certain vowels within a word, and as perhaps 
representing merely an individual variation, as some persons 
pronounced a plain s in the place of s. In all probability it is 
developed from a palatalized s (s'). Pilsudski denies and rejects 
s entirely, and replaces it by s, equalizing the latter with Polish sV® 
and defining it as between s and s with a distinct palatalization, 
or an approach to the position in which i is articulated. Abbe 
Rousselot remarks that s is formed by the tip of the tongue held 
somewhat downward, and its upper surface (dorsum) raised 
toward the palate. I have no doubt that Pilsudski ’s s (not heard 
or noted by Batchelor) coincides exactly with my s, especially as 
his examples of s agree with my records of s (for instance, sam 
‘to marry,’ i-sam ‘to marry me’ — ^where Pilsudski justly attrib- 
utes the origin of this s to the influence of the preceding vowel 
i) but I am convinced also that a genuine palatal s, as recorded 
by Batchelor for the Yezo dialect, likewise exists on Saghalin. 
This observation is confirmed by the fact of a phonetic alternation 
of t, t'i c, and s. 

Compare the following examples : — 


“ The same observation was already made by A. Pfizmaier, ‘ Erorterungen 
imd Aufklarungen fiber Ainu,’ p. 30, Sh. Wiener Alcad. 1882). 

“Some examples noted by me are seta ‘dog,’ but po-seta ‘small dog’ 
{po originated from pon, poi) ; Tezo seseTc, seseh ‘warm’— Saghalin sese’ ■ 
TVS and rus ‘skin’; ‘eye’; cis ‘to weep, to grieve.’ 
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Kuril t'eoTMtarp ‘green’ Saghalin and Yezo Munin ‘green, 

t'eonatarpa ‘yellow’ yellow’ 

(Edaproth: t'eminua) 

Saghalin Vise, Vise, Visa, ‘house’ Yezo cisei 

Yezo inuye, sinuye ‘to tattoo, carve’ Saghalin inuye, einuye, sinuye 

Kuril Icut ‘girdle’ Yezo Tcuahi (Jcutsihi) 

Kuril po-mat, e-po-moc ‘daughter’ Yezo mat, maci (^matsi) ‘wife’ 

matne ‘female’ of animals 
Yezo etu, eci, cietu ‘spout, handle’ 

Of liquidae Ainu possesses only r. L is absent, as in Japanese. 
In Eussian loan-words n is substituted for initial I, while Russian 
medial I becomes r or is dropped entirely. The Russians are 
called by the Ainu Ntica instead of Luca, the general name for 
the Russians among the Amur tribes. Russian gul'ai ‘to walk’ 
is pronounced by the Ainu kurai. Ainu cahki ‘chief, com- 
mander, superior’ (address to all Russian gentlemen) is derived 
from Eussian nacal'nik. Pitsudski affirms that he heard clearly I 
instead of r pronounced by many persons on Yezo in the village 
Piratori and still more frequently in Shiravoi. This observation 
is confirmed by Abbe Rousselot, who says that I exists only as a 
modification of r. Accordingly it is a mere local variation, and 
cannot be credited to the fundamental phonetic system of Ainu. 
B has its normal articulation ; only as an initial it is, according 
to Rousselot, semi-occlusive, yielding such variations as r, tr, 
kr, tl. Pilsudski heard tr or dr only after n, and noted a fre- 
quent interchange of t and r, particularly among the Ainu of 
the north. I heard tdsoku ‘candle’ for Japanese rosoku, and 
tetara ‘white’ for Yezo retara. 

The consonantal system of modern Saghalin Ainu is accord- 
ingly composed as follows : — 



Explosives 

Palatalized 

Nasals 

Spirants 

Grutturals 

h V 

n 

X h 

Palatals 

c 

n’ 

s 

Dentals 

t r 

n 

s s 

Labials 

Liquids 

p p' 

r 

m 

f w 


Eliminating the secondary, more or less modern, develop- 
ments, we obtain the following : — 
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Gutturals 

Explosives 

h 

Nasals 

Spirants 

h 

Palatals 

c 


8 

Dentals 

t 

n 

S 

Labials 

P 

m 

W 

Liquids 

r 




That this limited inventory of eleven sounds bears no relation 
to Altaic, Indo-European, Semitic, or Bask, with all of which 
Ainu has thoughtlessly been compared, must be patent to every 
one. Ainu is an isolated language at present, its congeners, if 
they ever existed, being extinct long ago. 

Of all sounds the vowels have been most unsatisfactorily fixed 
in the Ainu texts hitherto placed on record. Batchelor and 
Piisudski note merely a, e, i, o, u, while Abbe Rousselot points 
out that a, e, and o may have the three different qualities of 
timbre found in French. In the speech of Saghalin I discerned 
eight vowels — a, d, e, e (e in gardener), i, o, d (English aw), u, 
and the semi-vowels y and u. In the articulation of d the larynx 
is lowered, the tip of the tongue is pressed downward, and the 
orifice is rounded. This vowel is important, as it sometimes 
occurs in the same word beside ordinary o, and as there are 
homonyms distinguished only by these two timbres of o; for 
example, pord ‘seal,’ pd ‘to boil’ (intr.), but po ‘child.’ The 
diphthongs are ai, ao, au, eo, eu, ou, oi, di, iii, oa, ua, ua, ea. As 
the language has no accentual stress, but only a musical accent 
(as in Japanese or French), the distinction between short and 
long vowels is very slight. There are no naturally long vowels, 
but all vowels may be artificially lengthened under the force of 
the chromatic accent. In conversation, the word pirika ‘good, 
well,’ for instance, may be heard according to circumstances in 
three different ways — pirika, pirika, and pirika. Monosyllables 
terminating in a vowel as a rule evince a tendency to being 
somewhat lengthened; for instance, ku ‘bow,’ tii ‘two.’ Length- 
ened vowels, moreover, arise from contraction of two vowels into 
one or from elision of consonants: ci -j- okai yields cokai; Yezo 
ataye-hauke ‘cheap’ becomes atdhauki on Saghalin; pon seta 
‘small dog’ develops into poi seta and poseta; piirai ‘window’ 
co-exists with puyara. Many vowels between consonants show 
a tendency to evaporate and to be almost eliminated: seta 
‘dog’ — s‘ta, Kuril sta; liken ‘sledge’ — ¥ken, Kuril skini; Yezo 
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cika'p ‘bird’ becomes on Saghalin c'ka, cka, ckapu, and ckap. 
This fact accounts for the many consonantal combinations in 
the Kuril dialect, like st, sk, kr, and others, which are otherwise 
foreign to the language. 

Pilsudski observes; ‘It seems that the Ainu make no fixed 
distinction between short and long vowels; that is, they know 
•nothing of quantity properly so-called. We can only say that 
an accented syllable is longer, and may be simply termed long; 
but this length is in strict connection with the accent. However, 
we do meet with fixed differences in quantity in certain words 
the sound of which would otherwise be the same; their only 
distinctive quality is the length of articulation.’ As examples 
he cites e ‘to eat’ and e ‘to come,’ ru ‘way’ and ru ‘ice in the 
river’ or ‘a flock of birds.’ Pilsudski has further made a new 
and interesting observation, namely that a few homonyms change 
their accents to bring out a change of meaning; thus, dtai 
‘chair’ — atdi ‘payment’; dn-koro, possessive pronoun — an-koro 
‘I have’; sm ‘earth’ — ‘payment’; tirna ‘horse’ — mwwi ‘ also.’ 
The same phenomenon is encountered also in Japanese: dme 
‘rain’ — ame ‘a kind of sweetmeat’; hdsi ‘chopsticks’ — hasi 
‘bridge,’ etc.^® It would not be surprising that the Ainu, as in 
so many other cases, should have imitated the Japanese model. 

Some vocalic changes in the various dialects are noteworthy. 
Final a, for example, is eliminated in the Kuril dialect : — 


KuRm 
rip ‘high’ 
rer ‘wind’ 
rar ‘eyebrows’ 
car ‘mouth’ 
muTcar ‘ax’ 


Tezo 

npo (Saghalin ripa) 

rera 

rar a 

cara, caro 
mulcara 


The Saghalin and Kuril dialects have sometimes preserved a 
final u which is dropped in that of Yezo : — 

Saghalin and Kuril erumu ‘rat’ Tezo erum 

Saghalin ihoTcu ‘to buy’ Yezo ihok 


=“ror other examples see B. H. CHiamberlain, Eandboolc of Colloquial 
Japanese, 3d ed., p. 20. The accent is so extremely slight that it will be 
hardly noticed by an untrained ear, but it really exists, as I had many 
times occasion to convince myself. It cannot be compared in strength with 
the energetic tonic accents of Eussian in such pairs of words as zdmoh 
‘castle ’ — zamoTc ‘lock’; muica ‘grief’ — mafcd ‘flour’; 6brae ‘manner’ — 
oibraz ‘pattern’; polnoci ‘midnight ’ — poind A ‘half a night.’ 
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Wten more exact records of the various dialects are placed at 
our disposal (and there are none thus far of the Kuril dialects), 
it will he possible to establish a greater number of phonetic laws 
and to trace the history of Ainu speech, possibly leading also to 
a clue as to tribal migrations. The fact that the Yezo and 
Saghalin dialects are closely related was, of course, known long 
ago ; but the theory that the idiom of Saghalin is purer or more 
archaic must be disputed. Despite the possibly larger variety 
of vowels, diphthongs, and spirants {x and s, both of secondary 
origin), the phonetic system of this dialect shows decided evi- 
dence of a far more advanced state of disintegration and even 
deterioration. The dialectic differentiations are largely phonetic 
and lexicographical; accidence and structure appear to be the 
same everywhere. According to statements made to me by 
natives of Saghalin, their language is not divided into dialects, 
but is spoken with a high degree of uniformity. Local variations 
of words are frequent, particularly in the names of animals : an 
eagle is designated in Naiero fura, in Naibuci pisetteri; Naiero 
samakka (explained as ‘a black sea-eagle with a red-tipped beak’) 
answers to onnim of Naibuci; a strap of sea-lion skin used for 
carrying loads is styled ecika in Ottasam, but tara in Naiero and 
Taraika. There are likewise identical words with different 
meanings on Yezo and Saghalin; for instance, hoinu on Yezo 
means ‘marten,’ on Saghalin ‘sable.’ We need a complete dic- 
tionary of the Saghalin dialect for further comparative study; 
we need a good grammar of the language, not after the fashion 
of the Latin grammar, but one interpreting the spirit and laws 
of the language from within. We have had enough theories and 
fancies about the Ainu ; it is time to get at the facts. 



THE SABBATH AND FESTIVALS 
IN PRE-EXILIC AND EXILIC TIMES 

K. Kohlee 

Hebrew Union Colleoe, Cincinnati, Ohio 

In order to trace the origin of the Sabbath and the festivals 
and foUow up the stages of their development, we must not con- 
sult the codes of law and the meaning attached to the words of 
the same in later times, but examine certaiu historical facts in 
the other narratives and in occasional allusions and draw our 
conclusions therefrom. By this method of hi storical-critical 
research we arrive at an altogether different calendar system in 
ancient Israel than that with which we are fa mil iar. The Sab- 
bath and the festivals have gone through a process of evolution 
which we must try to unravel and which few of our historians 
have made clear. Nor have our Assyriologists succeeded in 
elucidating this process, especially in regard to the Sabbath, as 
the recent work of Morris Jastrow, Redrew and Babylonian 
Traditions, and an article of his on ‘The Day after the Sabbath’ 
{AJ8L 30. 94 ff.) seem to show. 

THE SABBATH 

To begin with the Sabbath, let me state that we know as yet 
too little of the Assyrian Sabbath to build important theories 
concerning the origin of the Jewish Sabbath upon it. The name 
Shabbatum in the Babylonian calendar has been found by 
Pinches in a glossary to designate the full moonj hence the 
Hebrew Sabbath must have had the same meaning, according 
to Jastrow, Meinhart, and others. On the other hand there was 
brought to light long ago a Babylonian Elul calendar aecording 
to which the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th days were regarded 
as unlucky days, on which the priest-king was not allowed to 
officiate as judge, use fire, eat cooked meat, etc. ; but the term 
Sabbath is not applied to these dies nefasti. Now, while the 
older Assyriologists were inclined to identify these days of 
the Elul calendar with the Hebrew Sabbath (suggesting that the 
nineteenth day was really the forty-ninth — that is, seven times 
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seven, counted from the beginning of the previous month), 
modem Assyriolc^ists no longer lay stress upon this fact, and 
insist instead upon the other fact that Shahbatum designates 
exclusively the full moon. Combining with it the etymology of 
Shahat, which is elsewhere explained by gamar ‘to complete,’ 
they explain the term Shabbatum to be the time of the comple- 
tion of the moon’s light, ‘when the sun on the other side of the 
sky casts its full light upon it.’ Prof. Jastrow goes even so far 
as to explain the mPlDD to have meant originally the 

morrow of the full moon, because the Passover feast begins on 
the 15th of Nisan, assuming the verse in question to belong to 
two or three different sources. As we shall later see, the whole 
argument regarding the Passover feast rests on a fundamental 
error. But aside from that, I do not think that there is any 
basis or justification whatsoever for identifying the Hebrew 
Sabbath at any time with the full moon. It seems to me that we 
are not in a position as yet to assume with any kind of certainty 
that the Hebrew Sabbath was simply taken over from the Baby- 
lonians, at least in historical times. Like all the things 
Babylonians and Hebrews had in common, the Sabbath seems to 
me to belong to an older epoch when the Babylonian lore was 
not as yet developed, and the Hebrew Sabbath may just as well 
throw light on the Babylonian Shabbatum as vice versa. Each 
had its own process of growth. 

This much, however, is certain, that the Hebrew Sabbath is not 
only older than the Decalogue of the Exodus, which connects it 
with the Creation week, as does the Elohist in the first chapter 
of Genesis, but also older than the original form of the Deca- 
logue : ItJ'lp’? QV nX “IIDI . which refers to the Sabbath 

as an established and known institution, and is by no means a 
new commandment. It is, however, quite noteworthy that the 
older Decalogue of Ex. 34 simply says. DVD! D’O’ 

while the same Sabbath is implied but not 
mentioned. The chapter on the Manna, Ex. 16, offers indubi- 
tably an explanation for the Decalogue expression fflK “lIDf 
DV by the narrative’s placing the commandment of the 
Sabbath before the Sinai Revelation — a point of view which the 
rabbis present in connection with the words pn 
E3£3tr01 in Ex. 15. 25 (see Mekilta, ad loc.) . 
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For us, however, the question is whether the Hebrew Sabbath 
was from the beginning based upon the fixed institution of the 
week, which certainly rests on Babylonian astrology, or whether 
it originally corresponded with the four lunar phases, so that 
the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth of each 
month were the days of the moon’s ‘stand-still,’ that is. Sabbath 
days. The latter view is expressed by Nowack, Hebr. Arch. 2 
144, who refers also to Wellhausen, Prolegomena^, p. 107. It 
seems to me that too little stress has been laid on the important 
fact that, throughout the entire pre-exilic literature, the Sabbath 
occupies only the second place alongside of the new moon, which 
is always mentioned first and foremost as a day of rest and of 
feasting, of sacrifice and of seeking the word or oracle of the 
Deity as given through the sacred seer. I refer to the weU- 
known passages, 2 Ki. 4. 23 ; Am. 8. 5 ; Hos. 2. 13 ; Is. 1. 13 ; 
66. 23, where li/m always precedes the Sabbath. Down to the 
Exile — Ezekiel forms the interesting turning-point, as we shall 
see later on — ^the New Moon played a far greater role in ancient 
Israel than may be inferred from the Mosaic Code, where it is 
no longer made a day of rest, but has only the character of a 
survival in the Temple Cult. Note, however, Amos 8. 5, where 
the people are represented as saying : tJ'inn ’DO 

*13 nnnflJI latr nT3tra: i. e., they could not sell 

com on the New Moon, just as they could not on the Sab- 
bath. Very characteristically w« find the day previous to the 
New Moon, and in distinction from the same, called by Jonathan 
(1 Sam. 20. 19) DV ‘ Work Day,’ which plainly shows 

the New Moon to have been celebrated by the people as a holy 
day. The presumption, then, is that the New Moon was the 
more solemn holy day, given over to feasting and sacrifices of a 
higher order among the families, such as we find it celebrated 
in the royal house of Saul and occasionally among certain 
classes in Israel (nnSB^OH ‘73‘? OB' D’O’H 1131. 1 Sam. 20. 6). 
over against which the Sabbath days of the month were but. 
so to say, diminutive moon seasons, four holy days of lesser 
solemnity and importance. But this very chapter reveals a fact 
the importance of which has not been recognized by historians. 
It is the agreement of David and Jonathan to meet again in the 
field on the third day, that is on the day following the two New 
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Moon days (20. 5, 12, 19). That they could thus speak before- 
hand of the two New Modn days as a self-evident matter shows 
that the New Moon was not celebrated only on the first day of 
the month, when the reappearance of the moon had been observed 
by the respective functionaries, but on two days ; that is, on the 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth days of the month, the latter day 
leading over to the next month, which was counted from the day 
following as the first day of the first lunar week. We get in 
this way the following division of the month : four lunar weeks, 
each ending with the Sabbath, and these twenty-eight days to be 
followed by the two New Moon days— thirty days altogether. 
But they occasionally divided the month into decades as did the 
Egyptians, and as we learn from the term and 

trirf?. As a rule, however, the heptad prevailed. The holy 
number seven belongs to very ancient Semitic traditions, as all 
the oaths are made among the various Semitic tribes by the 
number seven. Hence we have the word to swear, ’ which 

means ‘to be bound by the holy seven.’ (Whether the seven 
planets or Pleiades or some other seven was the object is not 
as yet ascertained.) The name for week, also 

(in Jacob’s story: flKl W N’^D- Gen. 29. 27) is certainly 

old. All the festivities in private and public life filled up a 
full week, and, strange to say, the Sabbath is never mentioned 
in this connection. Not even in the story of the siege of Jericho 
is there any mention of the Sabbath. This can be accounted for 
only by the assumption that the Sabbath as a separate institution 
is of a later date. 

The new and full moon, however, were celebrated by aU Semitic, 
nay by all primitive, tribes. The Moon was the real Measurer 
of time, as the Greek or Aryan /jiijv expresses it. Especially for 
the wandering tribes of the desert the Moon is the guide on the 
night march. Consequently the Bedouin still hails the appear- 
ance of the new moon with shouting, dancing, and clapping of 
hands, as Doughty describes it in his Araiia Deserta. And we 
learn from Job 31. 27 that the idolatrous practice of throwing 
kisses at the moon was still practised when that book was written. 
How much of a recrudescence of this was allowed to come in by 
the cabbalistic writers in the solemn greetings of the Kiddush- 
Lebanah rite, is not necessary to point out here. At any rate 
the New Moon celebrations, which were undoubtedly connected 
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with the Canaanite or Semitic worship of the queen of Heaven, 
and the round cakes, offered her on the roof-tops of the 

houses, as we learn from Jer. 44. 17 — 25, could not hut meet 
with disfavor on the part of the Hebrew legislators. Here we 
have the reason for the abrogation of the New Moon as a day of 
rest. Only the priestly tradition retained the New Moon in the 
cult (Ezek. 45. 17 ; 46 ; and Num. 28. 10 f.) . The Cabbalists, or 
Mystics, during the late Middle Ages gave dignity to the New 
Moon, and by a strange atavism, the Jewish women — compare 
the women in Egypt mentioned by Jeremiah — desisted on that 
day from doing work. The priest-prophet Ezekiel in his legis- 
lative system accords to the New Moon only the second place 
alongside of the Sabbath (cf. Ezek. 46. 1 — 3). A stiU more 
interesting change which the New Moon has undergone in the 
writing of Ezekiel, and which henceforth influenced the litera- 
ture of the Jewish people (Num. 28. 10 and elsewhere) is that 
the name is changed from ‘renewal’ into 

‘beginning of the month,’ and henceforth stands for 

month. We shall soon see what this implied for the regulation 
of the festivals in the Mosaic Code. But we have to turn our 
attention first to the new concept of the Sabbath. 

The Sabbath is transformed in the Decalogue from a lunar 
holy day into a day of the Lord, and made an institution inde- 
pendent of the phases of the moon, a weekly institution, whether 
for the rest of man, as the Deuteronomic decalogue has it, or as 
a testimony to God’s creation of the world in a seven-day week, 
as the decalogue in Exodus has it. The latter idea is, of course, 
a transformation of the Babylonian myth in the monotheistic 
spirit. With Ezekiel (20. 20) begins the special accentuation 
of the Sabbath as a sign between Israel and his God, and hence 
also the Holiness Code, which emanated from the Ezekiel school, 
renders it a special sign of the covenant between Israel and the 
Lord (Ex. 31. 13, 17). In the Priest Code the ancient concepts 
of the Sabbath as a day of austerity and of the prohibition of 
labor, of the use of fire, of cooking, etc., made themselves felt 
again, and this led to ever greater rigidity in the Sadducean and 
Karaite and then in the Shammaite circles, whereas the Exilic 
seer in Is. 58. 13 voices a different view regarding the joy and 
cheer on Sabbath, though wishing to have the day devoted to 
divine things exclusively. The passage in Jeremiah (17. 19 — 27) 
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threatening those that trade on the Sabbath with the conflagra- 
tion of the city belongs to the time of Nehemiah and ought never 
to have been assigned to the great prophet. 

Before concluding my views on the Sabbath, I wish to call 
attention to the one fact which the Assyriologists have failed to 
consider. Had the Sahbath been really known in Babylonia as 
a holy day outside of the priestly cult, the Biblical Sabbath could 
never have been made the sign of the covenant, or a mark dis- 
tinguishing the Jewish people from the rest, as is already done 
by Deutero-Isaiah and by Ezekiel. The idea of the distinction 
of Israel from the surrounding nations became the guiding 
motive in the Mosaic Code also for the festivals, as we shall 
now see. 


PESAH 

There can hardly he any dispute as to the meaning of 
‘New Moon,’ wherever it occurs in ancient literature. Let me 
ask, then, when is Passover to take place, according to Deuter- 
onomy ? There can be but one translation of 16. 1, DX 

“ix’inrr 2’axn o noa aoxn 

•n'?’'? onvDD a ‘ Observe the New Moon of the Ripening Crops 
and offer the Paschal sacrifice, for on the New Moon of the 
Ripening Crops hath the Lord brought thee out of Egypt at 
night.’ To translate CJ^in by ‘month’ is simply impossible in 
view of the word at the end of the verse. In other words, 
the Passover at the time of Edng Josiah was celebrated, not on 
the eve of the 15th, but on the eve of the New Moon. Nor was 
it, as described in Exodus 12, the sacrificial day of a lamb, but, 
,as we read in the following verse, of all kinds of animals taken 
from the flock and the cattle. This Deuteronomie precept 
receives its light from Ex. 13. 1—10, 11—16, where we have the 
duplicate of the law prescribing consecration of the first-born 
of man and beast and the sacrifice of the first-born of the beast 
on the memorial day of the Exodus. There we read also- 
K'lna D’Nin’ onx orrr ‘This day have you been going 
out of Egypt on the New Moon of the Ripening Crops.’ So also 
in Ex. 34. 18 and 23. 15 (where the same law is given concerning 
the Feast of Mazzoth with especial reference to the redemption, 
or sacrifice of the first-born). There we find also the express 
statement 3»3xn B'ln ijnc"? ym)s itrxa 
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D’"15fDQ riNlT : ‘On the New Moon of the ripening of the Crops 
didst thou go out of Egypt.’ By the way, let me say here that 
that little fragment in Ex. 4. 22 — 26, flN J“in lUn 

ending with ’.32 belongs to the oldest stratum 

of the Exodus story in connection with the Pesah, connecting 
the Shepherd Spring feast with the death of the first-bom. 
Originally then the Pesah as a festival of Spring was cele- 
brated on the New Moon of the Spring Month, when the 
blood of the first-born of the flock or cattle was put on the 
forehead and hand of the people, and also sprinkled on the door- 
post and door-sill, a practice that is still in vogue among 
fellahin natives of Palestine, Syria, and the Arabian peninsula 
(see Curtiss, JJrsemitische Religion, p. 206 ff. and Dillmann, ad 
loc.). The change from the New Moon to the Full Moon is first 
recorded by the prophet Ezekiel, 45. 21, and then in the priest 
code, Ex. 12 and Lev. 23, which latter chapter is of composite 
nature and not a pure product of the Holiness Code. As a 
matter of fact the Passover feast was only, in consequence of the 
Deuteronomic Code, transformed from a Shepherd household 
feast into a national festival under King Josiah (2 Ki. 23. 22), 
and then connected with the Mazzoth feast. 

THE FEAST OP ^VEEKS 

Coming to the Feast of Weeks, we observe that it nowhere has 
a special date as to the month, or day, like the other festivals. 
It was and remained even during the period of the second temple 
an agricultural festival, the time of which was determined by 
the end of the harvest of the barley and wheat crops, which 
lasted seven weeks. The Deuteronomic Law simply says : ‘ Thou 
shalt count seven weeks’ — that is seven times seven days, without 
a mention of the Sabbath anywhere — -‘and then thou shalt cele- 
brate the Feast of Weeks.’ The older code of the Covenant 
calls it n’Vprr 3 n adding “I’jyj;?: ’1122 n’Vp). Ezekiel does 
not mention it at all; for mjn2B^ for in 45. 21 is a 

scribal error. But the law in Lev. 23. 9 ff. devotes to it a long 
paragraph, which has become a matter of dispute not only 
among priest and sage, Sadducee and Pharisee of olden times, 
but also among the scholars, Jewish and non- Jewish, to this very 
day. I refer to the well-known passage in verses 15 — 17. I 
hold that no unbiased reader can translate this otherwise than 
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the Saddueees originally did; ‘Ye shall count from the day 
following the Sabbath, on which day you bring the Omer of the 
first barley harvest [of which it expressly says, v. 11, mHOD 
jHDn ua’j’ mE'n], seven weeks, and then on the following 
day, the morrow of the seventh Sabbath, which is the fiftieth 
day (Pentecost), ye shall celebrate the Feast of Weeks.’ In 
other words, then, on the day following the Sabbath when they 
swung the sickle at the standing corn (which, of course, could 
not be done on the Sabbath Day), they offered the Omer of the 
first barley, and on the day following the seventh Sabbath, which 
is the fiftieth day, they brought the two loaves of bread made 
from the new wheat as a sacrifice for the Feast of Weeks. What 
has been lacking in this Biblical Law is a specific date, which 
was not necessary, as it depended each year on the time of the 
ripening of the crops. This was good enough for the priests 
of the Temple, but what about the Jew living far away from the 
holy land? Should he forego celebrating the Feast of Weeks? 
It is remarkable that the Book of Jubilees (6. 17 f. ; 14. 20—21) 
takes the name to be the feast of the covenant 

oaths, telling us that the covenant made with Noah, with 
Abraham, and with Israel on Sinai were all made on the fifteenth 
of Sivan. 

The rabbis, with reference to Ex. 19. 1, point to the giving of 
the decalogue as the historical event which took place on the 
sixth, or as R. Jose says in Shahiath 86 b, the seventh, of Sivan, 

the n*nn njni laty dv jn-min [no dv 

{Shemoth B. 31. 17), taking the term Kazir as the spiritual 
harvest, the day when the Law was given to Israel. Of course, 
the tnn here also can refer only to the first day, 

since it says nin DV3 ■ But the rabbis, or rather the Pharisees, 
wanted to Have a close connection made between Pesah and 
Shabuoth in order to fix the date of the latter, and at the 
same time give it a historical character, and so they inter- 
preted the words miTDO to mean ‘on the day follow- 

ing the first day of Pesah.’ So already the TiXX has it. 
The first step to this connection between Pesah and the 
Omer sacrifice was taken at the time when the story of 
Israel’s entrance into Canaan was told by the people, about 
which the Book of Joshua tells us that riDSn mnoo . on the 
morrow of the Pesah, that is on the fifteenth day of Nisan, the 
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people ate Mazzoth of the produce of the land, while the Manna 
ceased. This HDfin mHOO in Joshua could serve as some kind 
of support to the Pharisees to refer the expression mnOO 
natrn of the Omer to the day after the first day of Pesah, 
while the Karaites and their predecessors, the Boethusians, and 
the Palashas refer it to the day after the last day of Pesah, so 
as to bring the Shabuoth festival close to the fifteenth of Sivan 
(see Jubilees, 1. c.). 


THE SUKKOTH FEAST 

As to the Sukkoth festival I have long ago come to the convic- 
tion, and I now find also Dr. Ehrlich ’s commentary and Carpen- 
ter, quoted by Berthelot, Leviticus, p. 79, on my side, that the 
name has nothing to do with the harvest tents, as most modern 
exegetes think. There is nowhere such an allusion to harvest 
tents in the Bible, neither in Deuteronomy, where we might 
expect it, nor in Exodus 23. 16 or 34. 22, where it is simply called 
njtrn naipn or jn . As a matter of 

fact, it was the Hag, ‘Pilgrimage Feast’ par excellence (see 
1 Ki. 13. 2 ; 12. 32 ; Lev. 23. 39—41 ; Ezek. 45. 23 ; Neh. 8. 14, 
and Mishna B. H. 1. 2; cf. Nowack, 1. c. 150). But it is an 
error to ascribe to the Sukkoth feast, as Nowack does on p. 155, 
the Deuteronomic law concerning the offering of the first fruits 
(Deut. 16. 1), as both the Mishnah Bikkurim 3. 2 and Philo 
(Mangey, 2. 298), who calls it ‘the feast of the basket,’ show 
that there was no connection between the two. Naturally the 
pilgrimage feast of the people took place after the summer’s work 
was over, when they could come in large numbers to the temple 
of Shilo, or Jerusalem, as the Muhammadans come to Mecca for 
their Hajj. And where would they find a shelter, unless, as is 
done in Mecca, they would erect tents for all the strangers? 
This gave the pilgrimage feast the specific name of Feast of 
Tents. But the priestly legislator was not satisfied with this 
idea of a simple harvest festival. He was anxious to invest it 
with historical meaning, and so he connected it also with the 
story of the Exodus. But how? The usual interpretation is 
that the words ‘I placed you in tents when I brought you out 
of Egypt’ refer to the fact that the people, on their journey 
from Egypt in the Wilderness, dwelt in tents. But in this case 
the verse ought to read, OniN not ♦N’lDrO 

15 JAOS 37 
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OnSO pTND DniN . A glance at the history of the Exodus and 
the list of journeys shows that Sukkoth was the gathering-place 
of the Hebrews, or the first station of their wanderings (Ex. 12. 
37; 13. 20; Num. 33. 5). It matters not whether the name is 
derived from the tents built there, or whether the name happened 
to he Sukkoth, just as we learn of Jacob that he gave the name 
Sukkoth to a place where he built his tents (Gen. 33. 17). The 
idea is that God provided a place of tents as a gathering-point 
for the fugitive slaves at their exodus from Egypt. Hence also 
the controversy between E. Eliezer, E. Akiba, and other Tannaim 
as to the meaning of Sukkoth, whether it denotes the place of 
Israel’s starting-point at the Exodus, or whether God built for 
them these tents, or whether He wrapped them in clouds like 
tents to protect them when He brought them out of Egypt (see 
Mekilta to Ex. 12. 37 ; 13. 20; Sifra to Lev. 23. 43). That the 
tents in which the wine harvest is celebrated by the people should 
have given rise to the festival, as is the opinion of the various 
exegetes (see Dillmann, Berthelot and Driver on Deut. 16. 13, 
following Eohinson, Bibl. Researches, 2. 81 f.), has no foundation 
in the Scripture, as there is nowhere any allusion made to the 
Sukkoth feasts being celebrated as a wine festival, whereas the 
pilgrimage tents correspond to the name Hag. 

As regards the striking difference which exists between 
Nehemiah 8. 15, where the law regarding the Sukkoth tents is 
quoted, and the passage in Lev. 23. 40, I am quite sure that our 
Code text has undergone a transformation, and that the text 
in Nehemieih is more authentic. According to the latter the 
plants mentioned were all used for the cover of the tents and 
instead of HS the reading was ”nn f ’*7^^ (not Dlil ‘myrtle,’ 
as Ehrlich thinks, nor can I accept his HNS ‘branches,’ instead 
of ’*13 )• The Talmudic authorities have no longer any compre- 
hension of "nn ’"13 and do all sorts of guessing. Our 
Ethrog is really the Persian Othrang, which is our orange ; while 
Josephus {Ant. 3. 10. 4) and LXX seem to think of a peach 
instead of a citron. The prophet Zechariah, or rather the author 
of the fourteenth chapter, which belongs to a very late date, gives 
us an insight into an altc^ther different and yet archaic char- 
acter of the harvest feast of Sukkoth, when he describes it as a 
feast of rain which is to bring its fertility to those nations who 
come to Jerusalem for the celebration of the feast, and the 
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blessing of which is to be withheld from the nations who do not 
come to bow down before the One and Only God of Israel in 
Jerusalem. Obviously we have here an ancient water festival, 
traces of which are found also in Is. 12. 3 and 30. 29. It is 
called in the Mishnah Sukkah (5. 1) Simhath beth ha-shoebah, 
‘Festivity of the House of the Water-drawing.’ It consisted of 
a procession from the Shiloah Spring to the temple made by 
large crowds following the priest with his chalice of water for 
the water libation at the altar, and was preceded by dances 
during the whole night of each day of the Sukkoth festival, 
amidst the play of instruments and the earrying of torches, in 
which especially ‘the Hasidim and the Wonderworkers’ ianshe 
maaseh, probably the Essene ‘rain-makers’) took a prominent 
part. It closed with the beating of the willows — hibbut arabah — 
at the close of the feast {Sukkah 4. 1 — 6, ef. Ps. 118. 27). The 
Sadducean priesthood, however, opposed it {Sukkah 4. 9; 
Tosefta Sukkah 3. 1, 16) . The ceremony was connected with the 
belief in the water foundation in the depth of the world’s center 
as placed beneath the Temple mountain of Jerusalem (see Suk- 
kah 53 a, b), a belief still shared by the people, Jew and Chris- 
tian, and it reaches far back in ancient Semitic life, as has been 
shown by Feuchtwang, Das Wasseropfer u. d. verb. Ceremonien, 
1911 (cf. Sepp, Jerusalem, Index, s. v. Siloa). 

The name Azereth in Lev. 23. 36 and Num. 29. 35 for the last 
day of the festival gathering seems rather to denote ‘ Conclusion 
Feast, ’ as is shown in Deut. 16. 8, and as Tradition has it, which 
gave to the Feast of Weeks as the ending of the seven harvest 
weeks also the name Azereth, Aram. Azarta {Bosh ha-Shanah 1. 
2 ; Hagiga 2. 4 ■ Josephus, Ant. 3. 10 b) . 

These three festivals were adopted from the Canaanites as 
agricultural feasts, and, no doubt, celebrated originally in the 
various sacred localities according to the ancient custom, while 
the annual pilgrimage feast at the end of the agricultural year 
(Ex. 23. 16; 34. 22) was at an early date made an especial 
season of gathering at the main Sanctuary of Shiloh ( Ju. 21. 19 ; 
1 Sa. 1. 3). 

THE NEW year’s DAT 

The other two festivals ordained in the Priest Code (Lev. 23. 
23 — 32 ; Num. 29. 1 — 11) have in my opinion not been satisfac- 
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torily explained as to their origin and meaning. The priest- 
prophet Ezekiel seems to have taken cognizance in his festal 
system (45. 18 — 25) of the double calendar existing already in 
ancient Palestine as well as in Babylonia, the agricultural one 
beginning in the fall (see Ezek. 40. 1) and the sacred or official 
one beginning in the spring (2 Sam. 11. 1 ; 1 Ki. 20. 22 ; Jer. 
36. 9, 22). Accordingly he proposed an Expiation for the 
Temple on the first of the first month of the sacred calendar and 
another on the first of the seventh month 

This is the reading restored after LXX by Comill, Smend, and 
Wellhausen. As was seen already by Ewald, the Priest Code 
has, in accepting the agricultural calendar beginning the year in 
the spring, made it its object to build tbe whole system of Jewish 
life on the holiness of the number Seven, according to which the 
seventh day of the week, the seventh month of the year, and 
again the year following the seventh time seventh year as the 
Jubilee year should be holy unto the Lord. Accordingly the 
New Moon of the seventh month, being the Sabbatical month 
following the six months of agricultural labor, was, in distinction 
from the New Moon of any other month, which was always 
ushered in by the blowing of trumpets (Num. 10. 10), to have a 
more sonorous blast by the Shofar, and therefore it is called a 
day of memorial by blowing the horns (Lev. 23. 24 ; Num. 29. 1), 
whereas the first day of the first month of the year has nothing 
specific as the year’s beginning. The rite of expiation of the 
Temple, however, is transferred from the first (on which day 
Ezekiel has it, 45. 20) to the tenth of the seventh month. The 
reason for this must be sought in the fact that this was the 
ancient solar New Year’s day, as Ezekiel has it in 10. 1, and 
because the Jubilee year was according to the later legislation 
to begin on this day (Lev. 25. 9 — 10). It was only with the 
introduction of the Babylonian system of the months that the 
first of Tishri, which denotes ‘the month beginning the year,’ 
Tasritu (see now Jastrow’s highly interesting article ‘Sumerian 
and Akkadian Views of Beginnings,’ JAOS 36. 274 — 299, esp. 
p. 298, n. 62), became in the Jewish liturgy the New Year’s 
Day, while it was a subject of the controversy between E. Eliezer 
and E. Joshua of the second century whether on the first of Nisan 
or of Tishri the creation of the world or of man took place ( Bosh 
ha-Shanah 10 b-11 a) . Possibly the important event recorded in 
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Neh. 8. 2 fif. of the introduction of the book of the Law by Ezra 
at the festal gathering on the first day of the seventh month, 
marked as especially ‘holy,’ had some influence on rendering 
this day a great memorial day for the future. Still the day is 
characterized there as one of joy and social festivity, not of a 
serious nature such as the New Year’s day became afterwards. 
Unquestionably, however, it was the old Babylonian New Year’s 
day, celebrated originally in the fall at the beginning of the 
seventh month Tishri (corresponding also with the seventh month 
of the Persian calendar named after Mithras), on which Bel 
Marduk or his predecessor, as the supreme deity of Babylon, sat 
in the mystic chamber of the fates to determine from the book 
of life the destiny of mankind for the coming year,^ which gave 
the Jewish New Year’s day its serious character as the day of 
divine Judgment on which the Creator and Judge of the world 
assigns to all men their destiny according to their merits or 
demerits each year, inscribing the same in His book or books 
of life, finally to seal it on the Day of Atonement. 

THE DAY OP ATONEMENT 

The great Day of Atonement, celebrated on the tenth day of 
the seventh month, which forms the culminating point of the 
Temple worship of the year, called like the Sabbath, ‘a Sabbath 
of complete rest,’ Lev. 16. 31, has a unique character among the 
Jewish festivals. "While obviously unknown as yet in Ezra’s 
time (Neh. 8), not to speak of the Solomonic time (1 Ki. 8. 65), 
it soon became during the second Temple ‘the great Day’ of the 
year and afterwards the most solemn holy day of the Synagogue. 
To account for its origin and meaning it is not sufficient to point 
to Ezekiel’s proposed system, according to which the first day 
of the seventh month was like that of the first month to be a 
day of expiation of man’s sin and of atonement for the temple 
(Bzek. 45. 20). and simply to assume that the author of the 
Priest Code transferred it to the tenth day in order to have the 
New Moon of the Sabbatical month stand out as distinguished 
from the other New Moons of the year. We have also to consider 


* See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 67 — 69, especially 
p. 68; Schrader-Zimmern, KAT. p. 402 f., 514 f.; Alfred Jeremias, Das 
Alte Testament im Lichte des cdten Orients, p. 43, 357, note 3. 
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the fact that the tenth of Tishri is called by Ezekiel (40. 1) ‘the 
beginning of the year,’ and that the Jubilee year was actually 
to be proclaimed by the blowing of the horn as holy on the 
Atonement day, the tenth of the seventh month, which implies 
that the year began on that very day (Lev. 25. 9 — 10). It is 
obviously thie solar year, in contradistinction to the lunar year, 
the beginning of which was to be marked according to the 
system recc^ized also in the story of the Flood (see Gen. 8 — 9, 
cf. 7. 11), where the difference is also one of ten days. 

Here, then, the question arises whether it is likely that the 
strange rites prescribed in Lev. 16, which placed the Azazel, the 
demon of the wilderness, in some sort of opposition to Yahweh, 
the Only One God of Israel, were introduced as an innovation 
during the second temple at a time when the religious spirit of 
the people and the priesthood was scarcely susceptible any more 
to the worship of the goat-like deities, the Seirim ( — satyrs) 
against which ch. 17. 7 warns. It was Ibn Ezra in his com- 
mentary to Lev. 16. 8 who saw the relation of the Azazel to these 
demons ‘of the field.’ But we know from the book of Enoch, 
written in the second pre-Christian century, what an important 
role among the demons Azazel played. The Masoretic writing 
was introduced to give the name as found in 

Mandaean, Sabaean, and Arabian mythology (Norberg, Onomas- 
ticon, p. 31, Brand, Mandaeische Theologie, p. 197 f.) the mean- 
ing of a ‘rugged place,’ {Sifra ad loc. ; Yoma 67 b) instead of 
a ‘wilderness deity.’ The very spot in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem, the sharp rocks (Beth Hadude) where the scapegoat 
was to be cast down to Azazel according to the Mosaic Code 
{Yoma 6. 8), was regarded as the place where the demon was 
cast down by the angel Raphael there to remain shackled in the 
darkness until Judgment Day {Enoch 10. 4 — 5; see Charles, 
ad loc.). In other words, Azazel was in the popular belief the 
head of the demons whose dwelling was in the wilderness around 
Jerusalem. The sending out of the scapegoat to bim laden with 
the sins of the people was originally, then, the cleansing of the 
people of aU impurity in order to secure their welfare for the 
year just begun. It was an ancient rite dating from primitive 
time, to be compared with the rite concerning leprc^y (Lev. 
14. 7), which has its analogies also in Babylonian rites (see 
Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 461), and in all likelihood the 
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festal dance of the maidens on the hills of Jerusalem assigned in 
the Mishnah Taanit 4. 8 to the Atonement day and the fifteenth 
of Ab (August), reminding one very much of the dance of the 
maidens at the sanctuary of Shilo (Ju. 21. 21), was connected 
with the celebration of the solar New Year’s day (cf. Morgen- 
stem JAOS 36. 324 f.) . The signals informing the people of the 
arrival of the scapegoat at its destination, the Azazel rock {Yoma 
6. 8), seem to have been the inducement to open the dance on 
the hills. 

Now it is rather strange that the date for the Atonement Day 
is not given at the beginning of the chapter, but in v. 29, which 
together with v. 30 — 31 did not belong to the original text. 
Possibly the whole law underwent changes as to date and con- 
tents. As a matter of fact the chapter is composed of many 
sources, as was shown by Benzinger and others (see Berthelot 
and Driver ad loc.). Prom a popular New Year festival it was 
transformed by the author of the Priest Code into a day of great 
pontifical function, and the final redactor of Leviticus in insert- 
ing V. 29 — 31 rendered it a Day of Atonement for the people. 
Later on the Pharisees invested it with a still higher or holier 
character in rendering it a day of prayers for repentance as well 
as fasting, a day of divine mercy on which the thirteen attributes 
of God (Ex. 34. 6 — 7) revealed to Moses were brought home to 
the people as assurance of the divine forgiveness. They went 
even so far as to refer the words: Ki bayom hazeh yehapper, 
‘on this day he shall atone,’ not to the priest but to God, who 
shall, through the day, have atonement for the people {Sifra to 
V. 30). Thus the whole idea of sacrificial worship on the Atone- 
ment Day, on which the Epistle to the Hebrews (c. 9) and 
Barnabas (c. 7) base their doctrine of Christ as the world’s 
Atoning High Priest, was replaced by the prayers and litanies of 
the ‘great day.’ 
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A comparatively small amount of material has been translated 
from Turkish into English and published. The Latin, German, 
and Italian, and even the Hungarian and Danish languages have 
aU received considerable portions of the early Ottoman historical 
writings, of which English shares with French the defect of 
having received very little. A number of poems and humorous 
stories, and some longer stories, have been translated into Eng- 
lish, often too freely to give a correct impression. E. J. W. Gibb 
has published an extensive anthology of Ottoman poetry.^ But 
were it not for The Travels of Evliya Effendi, there would exist, 
I believe, no single sizable piece of Englished Turkish. This 
translation, furthermore, while probably corrected by an Eng- 
lishman, was made by an Austrian German, the great Orientalist 
Joseph von Hammer.* Curiously enough, though doubly incom- 
plete, it contains, I believe, in the 350,000 words of its 676 folio 
pages, the longest work that has been translated out of the 
Turkish, except possibly Pluegel’s translation into Latin of 
Haji Khalfa’s annotated bibliographical dictionary.* Evliya 


^E. J. W. Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, ed. E. G. Browne, 6 vols., 
1909—. 

'Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa in the Seventeenth 
Century, by Evliya Efendi. Translated from the Turkish by the Bitter 
Joseph von Hammer (Oriental Translation Fund). Vol. 1, pt. 1, xviii-|- 
186 pages; pt. 2, iv + 256 pages; vol. 2, v + 244 pages. London, 1846— 
1850. — The translator has provided an introduction, tables of contents, and 
about 50 notes, but no index. The ‘Advertisement’ bears the date Jan. 
20, 1834, showing that the translation was completed before that date. It 
is not known what assistance, if any, von Hammer had in the preparation 
of his translation. — ^AU subsequent references without titles are to the 
volumes and parts of this work. 

•Lexicon Bihliographicum et Encyclopedicum, a Mustafa ben AbdaUah 
Katib Chelebi dicto et nomine Haji Khalfa, edidit, latine vertit, et com- 
mentario indieibusque instruxit G. Fluegel, 7 vols., Leipzig, 1835-1858. 
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seems to have fallen far short, from the chronological point of 
view, of writing a narrative of all the travels and adventures 
of his forty or fifty active years, but he has largely compensated 
for this by including so great a part of all he knew or could 
learn about things in general. His work contains, besides its 
central motive, an autobiography of the author, a sort of guide- 
book to Constantinople and the Levant, a broken sketch of Otto- 
man history from the beginning to about 1676, no small quantity 
of unreliable statistics, a description of the administration of the 
Empire in the time of Suleiman, a lively enumeration of the 
‘thousand and one’ trade-gilds of Constantinople, and a wealth 
of anecdotes, legends, and observations. 

Evliya lived from 1611 until about 1680,* and thus witnessed 
most of the period of high and perilous equilibrium in Turkish 
history which stretched from the peace of Sitvatorok in 1606, 
when Austria ceased to pay tribute for her holdings in Htmgary, 
until the year 1683, when the second failure of the Turks before 
Vienna initiated their long and incomplete retreat southeastward. 
All that is known of his life is to be found scattered piecemeal 
through his narrative. If his own story be accepted without 
question, he was descended from great men of the time of Sultan 
Orkhan and even of the Caliph Harun ar-Eashid.® His great- 
grandfather, Yawuz Ali Usbek, had been Mohammed II ’s stand- 
ard-bearer at the conquest of Constantinople.® Rewarded with 
an estate in the city, he built on it one hundred shops, and then 
by good Ottoman custom bestowed it upon a mosque as an 
endowment, in such a way that his descendants would always be 


‘1. 1. 110: ‘I, the humble writer of these pages . . . was born on the 
10th of Moharrem, 1020 [A. H.].’ Kara Mustafa is mentioned as grand 
vizir (1. 1. 156), which position he held from 1676 until his execution after 
failing to take Vienna, in 1683. If the number 51 be correct for the years 
of Evliya’s active life (1. 1. 174), this would equal about 49 Christian 
years, and, added to 1631, would bring him to 1680. 

' 1. 1. 35, 36. Evliya claims descent from Sheikh Ahmed Yesovi of 
Khorasan, who sent his disciple, the famous Hajji Bektash, to Sultan 
Orkhan; and from Mohammed Hanifi, whose son Sheikh Jafar Baba was 
sent as ambassador to Constantinople by Harun. 

“1. 2. 48. The burying-ground of Evliya’s family was at Kasim Pasha, 
behind the Arsenal. Here lay his father, his grandfather Timurji Kara 
Ahmed, his great-grandfather, and many other relatives. 
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administrators and entitled to a share of the income. '' Evliya’s 
father, Dervish Mohanuned Zilli, had been the great Suleiman’s 
standard-bearer, and was for an unbelievable number of years 
head of the gUd of goldsmiths of Constantinople.® This very 
numerous organization enjoyed special imperial favor, since 
Selim I and Suleiman, following the practice by which every 
prince of the Ottoman house must learn a trade, had been 
apprenticed as goldsmiths (1. 2. 188). Evliya’s mother had been 
a Circassian or, more strictly, an Abaza slave girl.® Her brother 
Malik Ahmed rose as slave-page in the palace through various 
offices of government, until he became grand vizir of the empire 
and was honored with the hand of the Sultan Murad IV ’s 
daughter.^® The help and influence of this highly successful 
adventurer accomplished much for his nephew, who was less 
ambitious and important, but freer and happier. 

The comprehensive character of Evliya’s book is related to a 
remarkable breadth of experience. The offspring of a freeborn 
man of ancient Moslem lineage and a slave woman from the 
rough mountains of the Caucasus, he was educated according to 
standard Moslem fashion along the road which led to the high 
positions in religion and law, but he also had opportunities to 
mount a certain distance in the government service, which was 
gradually departing from the rule according to which its higher 


’’ 1. 1. 31. Evliya ’s book gives many references to the numerous Ottoman 
religious endowments; see for example, 2. 91. For a brief discussion of 
the subject see my Government of the Ottoman 'Empire in the Time of 
Suleiman the Magnificent, p. 200-203. 

•1. 1. 39, 141: ‘Praise be to Allah, that my father was the chief of the 
goldsmiths from the time of Sultan Soleiman to that of Sultan Ibrahim.' 
The former died in 1566 ; the latter ascended the throne in 1640. 

'1. 1. 152. Her father, an Abaza, was the Kiaya of the Kapwjis (super- 
intendent of the gatekeepers) of the important man Ozdamir-Oghlu Osman 
Pasha. She and her brother Malik Ahmed were sent to the home country 
for what was considered a better bringing-up (1. 2. 61), and when the 
brother was 15 years of age they were brought baek and presented to 
Sultan Ah m ed, who took the boy into the page-school of the palace and 
gave the girl in marriage to Evliya 's father. 

“ 1. 1. 118, 152, 162 ; 1. 2. 13. This lady, whose name was Ismahan Eia, 
died in childbirth in 1651, at the age of 27. Malik Ahmed served as 
governor in a remarkable number of provincial capitals, including Diarbekir, 
Bnda-Pest, Cairo, and those of Bosnia and Eumelia, both before and after 
his term as grand vizir. 
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positions were open only to those who had begun life as Christian 
slaves.^^ In addition to this, Evliya was trained in his father’s 
profession as a goldsmith, and so had a definite place in the 
economic organization of the empire (1. 2. 189). Although he 
seems never to have been married, he was far from indifferent 
to the beauty of women, or, indeed, of boys.^^ He became initi- 
ated as a dervish into one of the many mystical religious orders 
(1. 2, 93 ff.), but he also spent much time in the gay life of a 
well-to-do young man about town (1. 2. 246 ; 2. 28). He passed 
through aU of this as ‘a poor, destitute traveler, but a friend of 
mankind’ (1. 1. 2), and, as he himself says, being ‘of a vagabond 
Dervish-like nature’ (2. 28), he entered all doors but took up a 
fixed abode nowhere. 

In his formal education he studied seven years in the Madressah 
of Mufti Hamid Effendi, one of the numerous endowed colleges 
of Constantinople (1. 2. 37). Here he heard the general lectures 
of Akhfash Effendi, and he mentions gratefully the names of 
three of his teachers, and in particular that of Evliya Moham- 
med, after whom he was probably named.^’ ‘Evliya’ means 
‘ saints, ’ and perhaps it was the accident of his name that led him 
to become a traveler, eager to visit the tombs of Moslem saints. 
He describes, however, a picturesque dream in which in the 
mosque of Akhi Chelebi he saw the Prophet Mohammed and was 
given a commission to travel through the world and visit the 
tombs of holy men.^^ He was then just twenty-one years of age, 
and desired, he says, ‘to escape from the power of my father, 
mother,- and brethren’ (1. 1. 1). His first journey was confined, 
however, to a thorough and detailed inspection of his native city 
and its environs^‘‘; not for ten years did he venture a longer 


“ This rule is discussed in my Government of the Ottoman Umpire, p. 
45 fl. The education for religion and law is described on p. 203 S. 

“ See his descriptions of the inhabitants of various towns, 2. 128, 144, 
149, 196, etc. For example : ‘ The beautiful youth of both sexes at Meragha 
are everywhere renowned.’ 

“ 1. 2. 83 : Sheikh Hedayi Mahamud Effendi ‘ adopted me as his spiritual 
child’. In 1. 1. 32, 137 Evliya shows his reverence for the elder Evliya. 

“1. 1. 2 — 4. Evliya ’s book mentions the tombs of hundreds of Moslem 
saints, whose final resting-places he sought out at every opportunity. 

“ The description of this, with much other material intermingled, occu- 
pies his first volume (which is also that of the translation, including parts 
1 and 2). 
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flight for the sole purpose of travel. Meantime he accompanied 
his father on the military expedition to Tabriz in the year 1635 
(1. 1. 129 ff.). His education had not ceased, and its last period, 
though the picturesque account is open to the suspicion of being 
overdrawn, was of exceptional character. Small of stature and 
of youthful appearance, he was possessed of an attractive voice, 
and had learned to sing, accompanying himself with various 
musical instruments; and to intone the Moslem caU to prayer, 
read the Koran, and lead prayers in the most approved fashions.^® 
In the same year 1635, on the Night of Power, when Santa Sofia 
was filled with reverent worshipers, and Sultan Murad IV 
himself was present in his private box, Evliya, by the advice of 
his father, and very probably with the collusion of his uncle, 
who then held the high office of sword-bearer, took a place on the 
seat of the muezzins, and at a suitable time, began to chant the 
Koran. The impression which he made on the Sultan resulted 
in a summons to the palace and an adoption into the corps of 
pages.^^ Though Evliya claims that he told the Sultan he knew 
seventy-two sciences and was acquaiated with ‘Persian, Arabic, 
Eomaic, Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, and Turkish’ (1. 1. 133), never- 
theless he was given a series of text-books and assigned regular 
lessons (1. 1. 137). He claims to have ‘enjoyed the greatest 
favor’ of Murad (1. 1. 138), and certainly he showed through 
his life a special attachment and loyalty to him. Before the 
great expedition to Baghdad in 1638, which secured that city 
to the Turks ‘unto this day,’ Evliya had been graduated from 
the palace school, and made a spdM or cavalryman, with a high 
salary.^® It would seem, however, that he did not go on that 


“His small size is revealed in 1. 1. 134, 139. He served for 3 years as 
reader in the mosque of Salim I (1. 2. 6) and frequently afterward as 
Muazsrin. 

A sprightly account of his life in the palace is given at 1. 1. 132 — 142. 
In previous times he would not have been allowed to remain more than a 
year, since pages were ‘graduated’ at twenty-five years of age. TTarnTnoi- 
states erroneously that Evliya remained in the palace only a short t.iTn» and 
then went on the expedition to Erivan (1. 1. iv). He went to Erivan first 
(1. 1. 129 — 131). The Sultan returned to Constantinople on the 19th of 
Eajab, and Evliya entered the palace in Eamazan, two months later. He 
remained about three years, it appears. 

“1. 1. 141—142: ‘Previously to his Majesty’s undertaking the expedi- 
tion to Baghdad, I left the imperial Harem, and was appointed a Sipahi, 
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campaign, and that for some unstated reason he left the perma- 
nent public service before the year 1640. 

Evliya ’s first independent trip for travel was made in the 
year last mentioned, to Brusa (2. 1 ff.). With this began his 
series of journeys out from Constantinople and back, by which 
in the course of half a century he saw most of the lands of the 
empire, and especially Asia Minor, the shores of the Black Sea, 
and the Balkan peninsula.^® Nor did he omit the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and he saw Egypt and Syria by the way.®“ He also 
passed the frontiers and visited northern Persia and Russia,®^ 
while his longest single journey was one of three and a half years 
in Western Europe, in the years 1664-1668.®® It is particularly 
to he regretted that he left no account of this journey, for his 
view of the infidel countries written for the edification of the 
faithful would be both amusing and instructive. Some of his 
journeys were taken under military orders, as by sea to Crete 
in 1645®® and to Dalmatia a little later.®* Summing up his 
adventures, he says that in his life he was present at twenty-two 
battles (1. 2. 57), saw the countries of eighteen monarchs, and 
heard one hundred forty-seven languages.®' 

Evliya adorns his narrative with some book knowledge, iuelud- 


with an allowance of forty aspers per day.’ If this figure be correct, 
Evliya received a salary with which he was expected to bring into service, 
when needed, three or four cavalrymen besides himself. 

The second volume describes in detail his circuit of the Black Sea and 
his travels in many regions of Asia Minor and the adjacent portions of 
Persia. The first volume contains brief allusions to his journeys through 
most parts of European Turkey. 

““ The account of this journey is lost; see below, p. 239. 

1. 1. 164. He traveled 70 days in Bussia in the year 1668. 

“ 1. 1. 163. He visited Vienna, Dunkirk, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, 
and Poland. ‘In the year 1668, on the night of the Prophet’s ascension, 
I found myself on the Ottoman frontier, at the castle of Toghan-kechid, on 
the Dniester. Conducted by my guides, who were Kozaks [Cossacks], I 
saw lights in the minaret, and, for the first time, after so long an absence, 
I heard the sound of the Mohammedan call to prayer. ’ 

2. 74 fE. Evliya is a valuable first-hand authority for the history of this 
expedition. 

“ 1. 1. 149. Evliya says that he was then in one of the Janissary com- 
panies, a statement not easily to be reconciled with his claim to have been 
in the superior position of SpaM of the Porte seven years earlier. 

1. 1. 174; 1. 2. 99. Evliya attempts, at 1. 1. 11 — 12, to give the name 
of Constantinople in 23 different languages. Some of the forms are cor- 
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ing allusions to the ancient literature of Arabia, Persia, Islam, 
and even Judaism and Christianity.^® Yet from the fact that 
he went no farther in the religious school system, he does not 
seem to have possessed an exceptional order of intellectual excel- 
lence. It was probably a serious trial to his father that he 
failed to utilize any of the brilliant opportunities that were before 
him in business, the army, the government, the law, or the 
church. He did, however, finance many of his travels by utili- 
zing portions of his training in these various directions.^^ He 
was evidently quick-witted, well-mannered, shrewd, and resource- 
ful. Though so fond of good company, he insists strenuously 
and repeatedly that, like his father before him, he never tasted 
forbidden drinks. ‘I, who spent so much time in coffee-houses, 
bwza-houses, and wine-houses, can call God to witness, that I 
never drank anything during all my travels but this sweet buza 
of Constantinople preserved in boxes, that of Egypt made of 
rice-water, and that of the Crimea, called mdkssdma. Since I 
was born, I never tasted in my life of fermented beverages or 
prohibited things, neither tobacco, nor coffee, nor tea, . . . nor 
wine, . . . nor beer, ’ and so on to no less than sixty-eight items.^® 
Can it be that he ‘doth protest too much’? He recognized as 
prevalent and deplored other Oriental vices, but in this regard 
he made no affirmation of innocence, and indeed, laid himself 
distinctly open to suspicion.^ At the same time, not only is 
there a religious ingredient in his work from beginning to end, 

rect, as the German Konstantinopel, while others are clearly inaccurate; 
the ‘African’ name is said to be Ghiranduviyyeh, which seems to be a 
representation of the French Grande Ville . — In this connection may be 
mentioned the -visitors to the Mosque of Suleiman (1. 1. 81), who in the 
picturesque account of their visit are related to have exclaimed ‘Maryah, 
Maryah’; this may have been merveilleux, and if so, the visitors were 
presumably French. 

^ These allusions, too numerous for citation, are especially frequent in 
regard to literary. Biblical, and early Moslem personages. 

=’For example, he was muae^n on the admiral’s ship for the expedition 
to Azov in 1641 and for that to Crete in 1645; he went to Erzerum a 
little later as muazinn of the Pasha and clerk of the custom-house etc. 
(2. 59, 77, 78). 

’“1. 2. 246. EvBya makes positive denial also at 1. 2. 54; 2. 139. The 
latter forms part of a most interesting description of his entertainment by 
a Persian governor. 

=‘See the aUusions at 1. 2. 34, 85; 2. 12; etc. The prostitutes in Con- 
stantinople in his time were boys, not women (1. 2. 53, 109). 
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tut piety appears to be no extraneous and superadded feature 
of his character.®® 

For us of to-day who desire to learn from him about his people 
and his times, the questions of accuracy, veracity, and critical 
judgment are of great importance. In all of these respects credit 
can be given him for good intentions and sustained efforts, hut 
in none can it he afBrmed that he is unimpeachable. In general, 
he has the tendency frequent in Orientals, to substitute an 
exaggerated estimate for patient laborious calculation, he is not 
uninfluenced by a desire to exalt his own knowledge and achieve- 
ment or to give point to a story, and he is credulous as regards 
such matters as the deeds of saints and the longevity and the 
adventures of ancient and garrulous campaigners. It is then 
not to be expected that his book would possess the calm, judicial, 
meticulously accurate, and designedly uninteresting character of 
the ideal work of a scientific historian. It is in fact a very human 
document. He called his city a ‘mine of men’ (1. 1. 23), and his 
book is primarily a mine of information about men. After aU 
due criticism has been made, a great deal of illumination is 
thrown by it upon the social customs, habits of business, modes of 
thought, and life experiences of the seventeenth-century peoples 
whom he knew and visited, and particularly upon his fellow- 
Osmanlis. The persons whom he introduced in profusion, by 
masses, groups, or individuals, are all alive, active, and dynamic, 
whether officials high or low, townsmen or villagers, tradesmen 
or sailors, priests or soldiers. With a different training, Evliya 
might have become a Balzac or an Arnold Bennett, a Prescott or 
a Macaulay. 

Evliya states that he began to write his travels in his twenty- 
second year, at the time when he first resolved to become a 
traveler (1. 1. 5). Nevertheless the work bears evidence that 
even the first and fullest portion, the elaborate description of 
Constantinople which occupies nearly two-thirds of the published 
translation, was composed in the later years of his life, probably 
in his seventh decade, after his travels had come to an end.®^ 


** Such seems a fair inference, not merely from the frequent formulas and 
affirmations of a religious character, but also from Evliya ’s turning to 
prayer in times of danger and special rejoicing. 

“ References to many years of his experience are scattered through his 
first volume. See note 4. 
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It is likely, however, though positive proof is lacking except in 
a few instances, that he gathered materials in the form of notes 
of his own, and fragments and works of others, during all the 
active years of his life.®“ Unless he possessed an extraordinary 
memory, the precise statements which he makes presuppose 
extensive written support, for he has carried out well what he 
affirms to have been his original commission ; ‘ Thou shalt travel 
through the whole world, and be a marvel among men. Of the 
countries through which thou shalt pass, of their castles, 
strong-holds, wonderful antiquities, products, eatables and drink- 
ables, arts and manufactures, the extent of their provinces, and 
the length of the days there, draw up a description which shall 
he a monument worthy of thee’ (1. 1. 4). 

The historical narratives which are distributed through the 
book, associated often with the mosques and tombs of Sultans, 
are, apart from those of his own lifetime, a mixture of truth and 
error, in such a way as to indicate a combination of oral tradition 
and written record, modified occasionally by a native untrained 
criticism. An illustration of his historical ofiferiug may he con- 
densed from his story of Constantinople, which he claims to have 
taken in part from the Ionian history (the ‘history of Yanvan’) 
read to him by his Greek friend, Simeon the Goldsmith.®® King 
Solomon, who was a Moslem, was the first of nine builders of the 
city. Alexander the Great, the ‘Two-horned,’ was the fourth. 
He it was, 'furthermore, who cut the channel of the Bosphorus 
between the Black and the White (or Aegean) Seas (1. 1. 13, 
14).®^ Puzantin, King of Hungary, evidently the eponymous 


“He mentions: the historical work Tohfet (Tuhfat), 1. 1. 9; the ‘his- 
tory of Yanvan [Ionia?],’ 1. 1. 27; the title deeds to his ancestral lands, 
1. 1. 31; the statistical Kanun-ndmah of Suleiman I, 1. 1. 88 — 105; a 
description of Constantinople in the time of Murad IV, from which he 
extracted a summary, 1. 2. 44, 100, 104; the constitutional laws of Sultan 
Suleiman, 1. 2. 89; the constitutions of the different orders of dervishes, 
1. 2. 100; the description of Constantinople by Molla Zekeria Effendi, 
1 . 2 . 102 . 

“ 1. 1. 27. Either Simeon or Evliya introduced many things which could 
not have been found in a Greek history. 

”1. 2. 72: ‘This is the canal which was cut by Iskender Zulkarnin to 
unite the Black and the White Seas. The traces of this work are even 
now to be seen on the rocks.’ 
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Greek founder Byzas, instead of being the first founder was tbe 
fifth. Constantine the Great instead of second was ninth. Evliya 
is not quite clear as to the distinction between the first Constan- 
tine and the last, for he says that Constantine planted eleven 
hundred cannon to defend the city, so that not a bird could fly 
across without being struck, a statement which, aside from double 
exaggeration, is of course anachronistic even for the thirteenth 
Constantine. Having been besieged nine times by the Saracens, 
half the city was surrendered to Sultan Bayazid I, and finally 
the whole was taken by Mohammed II the Conqueror. At this 
point is introduced an interesting and characteristic episode 
(1. 1. 37 — 43). During the siege twenty relief ships came from 
France and were captured by the Turks. On one of them was 
a daughter of the King of France, who grew up to become the 
cherished consort of Mohammed II and the mother of Bayazid 
II, Now Evliya very clearly had doubts about this story, but 
they were resolved in the following way. As a boy he knew an 
aged friend of his father’s, named Su-kemerli Koja Mustafa. 
‘He was,’ says Evliya, ‘a most faithful man, and one whose 
word could be taken with perfect security’ (1. 1. 39) . Su-kemerli 
related that he was himself a nephew of the French princess and 
had been five years old at the time of the taking of Constanti- 
nople. Evliya quotes him again as having been ‘when a youth 
of twenty-five years of age, present at the conquest of Cairo by 
Sultan Selim I.’^° But if his former statement could have been 
true, he would have been sixty-nine instead of twenty -five years 
of age in 1517. Not only does Evliya overlook this discrepancy, 
but he finds nothing difiScult in the conclusion that in order to 
tell these romances to him in about the year 1620, Su-kemerli 
must have been about one hundred and seventy years of age! 
Evliya can affirm that his own father was present in 1521 at the 
capture of Belgrade, and yet lived until 1648 P® Such claims 


“ 1. 1. 39. See von Hammer 's attempted correction of this, 1. 1. 184, 
note 7, where he errs in his calculations by three years and is apparently 
not at aU surprised at the extraordinary age of Su-kemerli Mustafa. 

“1. 1. 39: ‘My father . . . was with Sultan Suleiman at the sieges of 
Ehodes, Belgrade, and Sigetvar.’ Mohammed ZiUa died in 1648 (2. 240). 
The great architect Sinan is said to have lived to 170 years (1. 1. 171). 
See also 1. 1. 46, 60, 152. 
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have not often been made since the days of the Biblical patri- 
archs. One can imagine the ancient veterans swapping yams, 
which grow with the telling, while the young Evliya, reverently 
repressing the tendency to doubt, stores all up in his retentive 
memory. But such credulity impairs for us his value as a 
historian, at least of times before his own. Still, judging from 
his general tone and occasional afiSrmations, he endeavored to 
state the truth as nearly as he could ascertain it. He wishes, he 
explains, ‘not to incur the tradition of liars, which says: “A 
liar is he who relates everything he hears” ’ (1. 1. 63; 1. 2. 21). 

He corrects a historiographer’s statement as to the place of 
Selim II ’s death (1. 2. 10), and observes that whereas there is 
shown in Santa Sofia the stone trough in which the newly bora 
Jesus was washed, he saw the real one at Bethlehem (1. 1. 65). 
But he hastens to affirm as ‘known to all the world,’ that ‘crooked 
and sickly children, . . . when washed in the trough in Aya 
Sofiyah immediately become straight and healthy, as if revived 
by the breath of Jesus.’ In his travels generally he is scrupulous 
in avoiding the attempt to describe what he himself had not 
seen.^^ In his historical statements likewise he appears to have 
applied such criticism as he was capable of’® and in general to 
have reproduced the standard view of the past as accepted by 
the learned Turks of his time.’® Neither the beliefs set forth 
above as to Constantinople’s early history nor the tradition about 
the French princess is confined to Evliya ’s work alone. 

He was an especial admirer of Sultan Murad IV, to whose 
household he belonged for a time. Some of his anecdotes deline- 


^ 2. 67. At 1. 2. 132 — 133 there is a story of a man, a crocodile, and a 
fish, which is evidently more than Evliya wishes to accept, though he was 
confronted with witnesses; he likens the experience to that of Jonah. At 
1. 1. 60 — 63 is another tale as to which it is well said, ‘the proof of it rests 
with the relator.’ 

® A curious use of criticism is found at 1. 2. 3, where the tradition that 
Bayazid II died and was buried twice is corrected by the explanation that 
his soul once yielded to the temptation to eat animal food and crept out 
of his mouth in the form of a living creature; he prevented its re-entrance 
and had it beaten to death; later, by decision of the Mufti, it was given 
decent burial. 

“Evliya was more credulous on the religious side than elsewhere. He 
believed almost anything related of a saint; see, for example, 2. 70 — 72. 
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ate the peculiar character of this monarch, and reveal the child- 
like but dangerous impulsiveness that unlimited authority may 
develop. The Sultan possessed immense strength, even though 
one can not believe with Evliya that he once hurled a javelin a 
rnile.^® No wrestler could open his clenched fist. On one occa- 
sion Evliya advised him after vigorous exercise and a Turkish 
bath not to wrestle any more that day. Said the Sultan, ‘ Have 
I no strength left? Let us see,’ and taking Evliya by the belt, 
he raised him above his head and swung him about for a long 
time, until he b^ged for release. Then the Sultan put him 
down, and gave him forty-eight pieces of gold for consolation 
(1. 1. 139). On another day Murad, sitting in the garden of 
Dolma-Baghcheh, was reading a new satirical work by the poet 
Nefii Effendi, ‘when the lightning struck the ground near him; 
being terrified, he threw the book into the sea, and then gave 
orders to Bairam Pasha to strangle the author Nefii Effendi. 

Evliya falls into a few anachronisms, as when he speaks of 
Prince Jem and Uzun Hasan as having flourished before the fall 
of Constantinople, instead of some time after (1. 1. 36). This is 
in spite of the fact that he expressly afBrms his accurate knowl- 
edge of the dates of Mohammed H’s reign, as obtained from the 
title deeds to his inheritance (1. 1. 31). Another anachronism 
illustrates also his credulity. At his father’s suggestion a build- 
ing that was believed to be a thousand years old, situated near 
Santa Sofia, was opened up in order to become the tomb of Sultan 
Mustafa I. Says Evliya: ‘While the windows were being cut in 
the walls, a tobacco pipe was found among the stones, which 
smelt even then of smoke; an evident proof of the antiquity 
of the custom of smoking’ (1. 2. 12). It is interesting to notice 
that Evliya understood the use of a telescope and had probably 
looked through one (1. 2. 50). 


" 1. 1. 140. Evliya states that Murad, standing in the courtyard of the 
Old Palace, brought down a crow from the minaret of the Mosque of 
Bayazid II, one mile distant. He says that the spot where the crow feU 
was marked by a white marble colunm inscribed with a chronogram. Pos- 
sibly the translator, having in mind the principal palace on Seraglio Point, 
inserted the words ‘one mile distant’ erroneously. The Eski Sarai of 
Mohammed III was much nearer than one mile to the mosque of Bayazid II. 

" 1. 2. 63. See also the incident of the astronomer’s well, 1. 2. 60. The 
pursuit of literature and science was hazardous in the time of Murad IV. 
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The Orient has seldom been inclined to count exactly and 
estimate accurately, and in its records enormous exaggerations 
are possible. Evliya’s figures are subject to this tendency, even 
when quoted from documentary evidence said to have been 
obtained with great care. He had before him, he says, an 
enumeration with descriptions of all the buildings of Constanti- 
nople, made exactly and completely for Sultan Murad IV in the 
year 1638 (1. 2. 103). The summary contains the following 
figures : ‘ Great mosques of the Vezirs, 1985, small mosques of the 
wards, 6990, . . . primary schools, 1993, . . . caravansarais, 
997, . . . baths, public and private, 14,536, . . . fountains, pub- 
lic and private, 9995.’ Now it is clear that in many of these 
instances, a roimd number was guessed, ordinarily about ten 
times too large, as 2000, 7000, 1000, 10,000, and then a slight 
change was made to make the estimate seem to be the result of 
counting. Evliya says again that Suleiman’s mosque cost 
890,883 yuks, which von Hammer values at 74,242,500 piasters, 
equal to about as many dollars, an incredibly large sum.*^ 

If Evliya’s historical facts and his figures are unreliable, there 
yet remains much that is of importance and interest. After the 
description of the mosque of Suleiman is given a statistical 
survey of the empire in that Sultan’s time, which was evidently 
copied from one or more Avritten documents, with enlivening 
annotations from other sources (1. 1. 84 — 109). In this are 
included lists of great ofiicials of the reign, the provinces and 
their sanjaks, the pay of the high ofiBcials, the number of feudal 
cavalrymen, and the conquests of Suleiman. A yet more exten- 
sive description, requiring some 80,000 words in the translation, 
is that of the procession of the gilds before the Sultan Murad IV 
(1. 2. 104 — 250). This is perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
book. Says Evliya: ‘Nowhere else has such a procession been 
seen or shall be seen, ’ and he sighs with relief as he concludes : 
‘By the Lord of all the Prophets, God be praised that I have 
overcome the task of describing the gilds and corporations of 
Constantinople’ (1. 2. 250). Participated in by two hundred 


“1. 1. 81. The statement at 2. 65 that the Tartar Khan had 800,000 
horsemen is an error of copying or translation, since the number 80,000 is 
mentioned in the previous sentence; this also is very probably an over- 
estimate. Likewise the statement at 1. 1. 145, that the Turkish fleet in 
1695 had 11,700 vessels, is not Evliya’s own, for his items add up to 1700. 
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thousand men, who were grouped into some seven hundred and 
thirty-five companies, this parade passed before the Alai Kiosk, 
where the Sultan sat, from dawn through the whole day until 
sunset. Its description gives an unexampled insight into the 
inner commercial life of Constantinople three hundred years ago. 
Evliya names the gilds in order, gives each its patron saint, tells 
the number of its members, and describes the exhibitions each 
presents. He also inserts many curious observations, as to the 
ordinary work of the gild members, related experiences of his 
own, notes from Moslem history, and occasional humorous 
remarks, anecdotes, and stories. An example may be taken from 
the account of the vinegar merchants: ‘The number of men are 
one hundred and fifty. Their patron received the girdle from 
Ins Ben Malek, but I am ignorant of where his tomb is. . . . The 
oldest patron of the vinegar merchants is Jemshid, who having 
planted the vine at the advice of Satan, also made the first 
vinegar. Jemshid is said to be buried at Ephesus. They adorn 
their shops with large bottles, and roll along casks, crying, ‘ ‘ Good 
excellent English vinegar.” They have old casks of from sev- 
enty to eighty years’ standing, wherein they put neither raisins 
nor anything else, but hot water only, which in three days 
becomes the best vinegar. Such casks cost ah hundred piasters : 
in this manner the vinegar makers as well as the sherbet makers 
sell each drop of water granted to them by heaven. 

It is clear that Evliya possessed a very definite, if somewhat 
unpolished sense of humor. Elsewhere he says: ‘Seven hours 
further on is the village of Karajalar, . . . three hundred houses 
of poor but very obstinate Turks : they will sell the trunk of a 
tree (for fire-wood) forty times over, putting it in the water every 
night, so that you may be compelled to lay out ten aspers in 
brushwood to set it on fire. A traveler marked one of these 
trunks by fixing a nail in it, and when he returned three years 
afterwards from the siege of Erivan they gave him the very same 
trunk. 


“ 1. 2. 150. Among many other examples of humorous or picturesque 
description of gUds are those of the executioners, 1. 2. 108; the schoolboys, 
115; the bakers, 120, 121, 126; the captains of the White Sea, 134 — 135; 
the dispute of the butchers and the merchants, 136 — 138. 

“2. 94. At 1. 2. 85 Evliya says: ‘So famous are these meadows of Kiat- 
haneh, that, if the leanest horse feed in them ten days, he will resemble in 
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Now and then he manifests a na'ive and delightful, if not pro- 
found philosophy, as for example in his explanation of why there 
are so many sheep in the world : ‘ Although a sheep brings forth 
but one a year, yet are all mountains covered with them. Mean- 
while it is a strange thing that dogs and swine have every year 
many young, so that one would believe that the world must he 
filled with them, yet God blesses the sheep because it gets up 
early and breathes the wind of divine mercy. The swine on the 
contrary turns up the earth with its snout the whole night, and 
sleeps during the day. The dog likewise barks the whole night, 
and in the morning with its tail between its feet lies down to 
sleep. Therefore the young of swine and dogs never reach a 
long life. This is a wonderful effect of the wisdom of God’ (1. 
2. 147—148). 

Evliya’s descriptions of travel are uniformly sprightly and 
lively. He narrates the experiences of his journeys, and in 
connection with each place of sojourn tells something of its 
appearance, size, history, the characteristics of its inhabitants, its 
fruits and products, gardens, defenses, buildings, its officers, their 
incomes, and the saints who are buried iiear.^^ Not infrequently 
he repeats conversations and addres.ses, and he never hesitates to 
speak in the first person, yet always in a natural and inoffensive 
way. His style is regulai-ly characteristic and individual. 

It would be too much to ask of Evliya that he should provide 
serious and adequate reflections upon the institutions and the 
probable future of his country, for he is no political or social 
philosopher. The contemporary English observer Paul Rycaut, 
who could not equal Evliya in inside knowledge, possessed from 
the advantage of foreign birth a far superior objectivity of 
view.^® By combining the information given by the two with the 

size and fatness one of the large elephants of Shah Mahmud [of Ghazni].’ 
At the siege of Constantinople there were 40 ships ‘filled with some thou- 
sand scarlet scull-capped Arabs, burning as brandy, and sharp as hawks’ 
(1. 1. 37). After a battle near the Iron Gates ‘the white bodies of the 
infidels were strewed upon the white snow’ (1. 1. 159). Does it reveal 
humor, credulity, or mere stupidity when he says (1. 1. 56) that the doors 
of St. Sofia ‘are all so bewitched by talismans that if you count them ever 
so many times, there always appears to be one more than there was 
before ’ ? 

Cf. the description of the town of Kopri, 2. 218. 

“Sir Paul Eyeaut, The History of the Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire, London, 1668. 
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testimonies of other travelers, as the Frenchmen Du Vignau and 
Tavernier, it is possible to reconstruct with much vividness, 
depth, and truth the vanished Ottoman society of the seventeenth 
century. 

The translation, so far as it may be judged without a compari- 
son with the original, is careful and generally accurate. The 
English used is occasionally a little foreign,^^ but on the whole 
it is smooth, clear, and lively. The introduction contains a 
number of errors, due perhaps to von Hammer’s reliance upon 
memory for Evliya ’s statements about his career.^® The transla- 
tion reaches the end of the second of four volumes written by 
Evliya, at the year 1648 (2. 243). Immediately afterward he 
went on his pilgrimage to Mecca, on which he passed through 
Palestine and Egypt. Von Hammer once saw the third volume, 
containing the travels in Egypt, in the library of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid I, but could never again find it there or discover another 
copy anywhere (1. 2. 200, 255 n. 23). Nor could he find any 
evidence that Evliya had continued the account of his travels 
beyond the year 1655 (1. 1. xii). Had the Turkish writer car- 
ried out his plan to the full and narrated the experiences of his 
whole life, he might have produced a work unique in interest as 
well as in magnitude. As it is, one cannot perhaps dissent 
seriously from the summary opinion of the translator, who says : 
‘Evliya must be considered as but an indifferent poet and his- 
torian. But in the description of the countries he visited he is 
most faithful, and his work must be allowed to be unequaled by 
any other hitherto known Oriental travels’ (1. 1. xiv). At any 
rate he deserves to be placed in the group with such famous 
wanderers as Masudi, Benjamin of Tudela, Ibn Jubair, and Ibn 
Batutah. 


J. B. Tavernier, Nouvelle relation de I’interieur du Serrail du Grand 
Seigneur, Paris, 1681; Sieur Du Vignau, L’Etat present de la puissance 
Ottomane, Paris, 1687. 

*For instance, the use of ‘chapel’ (Kapelle) for ‘band’, of ‘scorch’ 
(ecorcher) for ‘flay’, etc. 

"See notes 17 and 35. Von Hammer says also that Evliya ’s uncle Malik 
Ahmed went to Constantinople to be married to a second princess (1. 1. xii), 
whereas the text states that he went to be present at the marriage of a 
princess. He says that Evliya traveled 41 years (1. 1. vi), while the text 
gives the niunber as 51 (1. 1. 174). 



NAVIGATION TO THE PAR EAST UNDER THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 
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Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 

Communication between Mediterranean lands and the Par 
East, which had been growing in importance since establishment 
of political contact in the conquests of Alexander and the conse- 
quent opening of the overland caravan routes, became exceed- 
ingly active between the first and third centuries of the Christian 
era through the discovery of the periodicity of the trade winds 
and the opening of active maritime traffic. There was, however, 
among writers in the Roman world considerable confusion 
because of their assumption that the land and sea routes had the 
same destination. This confusion, due partly to primitive mis- 
conceptions of geography, was greatly enhanced by the surpri- 
sing misinterpretation of reports of various travelers upon which 
Ptolemy based his geographical calculations. 

In tracing the caravan route it is impossible to go far astray 
because of limitations imposed by mountains, deserts, and water- 
courses. Richthofen (China, 1. 10) and others have followed 
the whole route between the Pamirs and Sera metropolis, which 
may quite surely be identified with the ancient Chinese capital 
Singan-fu. This was the great trade route of the silk merchants, 
and that trade was already of importance in the second century 
before the Christian era. The sea route was opened first to the 
west coast of India and Ceylon, where contact was made witJi 
another sea route leading further east known to the natives of 
India as the ‘golden route, and its eastern termini as the 
‘golden and silver islands’ — ^whence silk was also obtained. 
Inland from these islands (or shores, either interpretation being 
possible), was a metropolis Sina Sinorum, known to the Roman 
world by hearsay only, and assumed to be identical with the 
earlier known Sera metropolis, so that both caravan and maritime 
routes were supposed to have reached the same trade centers. 


' Nuado Lai Dej, Notes on the History of the District of Hugli or the 
Ancient Bada, JASB new series, 6, no. 11, 1910. 
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Although the various ports of caU along this ocean route have 
been reasonably identified by comparison of place names, con- 
sideration of sailing conditions may stiU yield matter of interest. 

Graeco-Roman navigation in the Indian ocean, as we know 
from ample evidence from coins, painting, and sculpture, was 
carried on in open craft, felucca rigged, very similar to the Arab 
dhows of our own time. Sailing before the wind was preferred : 
considerable effort was required to hold a course with the wind 
abeam, and tacking against the wind was not attempted out of 
sight of land because neither log nor compass was available for 
calculating or holding a course. The trade winds, which blew 
from southwest to northeast between April and October, and in 
the reverse direction between October to April, had doubtless 
long been used by Arab and Dravidian mariners, but vessels 
from Egypt to reach these ocean winds depended also on the 
so-called etesian winds blowing from north to south, and setting 
in usually about mid-summer, to carry them on the long journey 
down the Red Sea.“ The time for their voyage was therefore 
very limited. We learn from Pliny {Hist. Nat. 6. 26) that ves- 
sels set sail from Egypt at mid-summer and in about thirty days 
arrived at the Straits. There they met the trade wind, which 
they gave the name HippcUus from the first of their countrymen 
to discover its use, and after exchanging cargo, set sail for India 
and reached the Malabar coast in forty days. Owing to depreda- 
tions of pirates, they were obliged to steer with the wind partly 
abeam so as to make a landfall at the Tamil ports near the 
southern extremity of India. There they again exchanged cargo 
and set sail on their return voyeige in December, using the south- 
east trade wind, which, owing to climatic influence due to the 
Sahara and Arabian deserts, is projected up the Red Sea as a 
southerly wind. Only by adopting this sailing schedule could 
the return journey be made in the same season. The voyage 
from the ports of the Dravidian kingdoms and Ceylon to the 
Par East was undertaken under similar conditions, except that, 
since no secondary passage had to be made through a body of 
water like the Red Sea, the whole period of each monsoon could 
be utilized. It was easy for the Chola mariners to reach Farther 
India and the South China Sea with a longer period for exchange 


‘Peripl. Mar. Erythr. 57. 
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of cargoes and to return the same season. For vessels hailing 
from Red Sea ports this was impossible. To the Greek or Roman 
merchant who ventured to the Far East this was a venture 
indeed, not to be undertaken unless under exceptional conditions 
of charter or cargo to be secured. There is, however, good 
reason to believe that the eastern sea trade of India exceeded its 
western trade and that the commercial activity of Rome in its 
prosperous period was but the reflection of greater activity in the 
capitals of India from Madura to Palibothra. 

Comparison of the evidence available from the records of 
Rome, India, and China is of interest. Professor Hirth® has 
made the Chinese Annals available, and we find that although 
the southern coast of China proper, including the ports of 
Kwang-Timg and Fo-Kien provinces, had not as yet been made 
part of China, the province of Tong-King had been over-run by 
the Chinese B. C. 214, was incorporated into the Empire B. C. 
Ill, and remained a Chinese possession until A. D. 263.* This 
conquest followed that of the province of Yun-Nan, still one of 
the richest provinces of China in metals, in forestry and agricul- 
ture. From the capital of Yun-Nan situated on an inland lake, 
vividly described by Marco Polo (2. 48), and evidently reflected 
through the accounts of the Roman traders, there was a weU- 
defined trade route down the Yang-tse river and overland 
through central China to the capital Singan-fu on the watershed 
of the Yellow River; and from the adjoining plateau of eastern 
Tibet through parallel valleys within a few miles of each other 
flow not only the Yang-Tse and the Red River of Tong-King, 
but the Me-Kong of Cochin China, the Salwiu and Irawadi of 
Burma. Adjoining Yun-Nan in the water-sheds of these Bur- 
mese rivers was located the kingdom of the Shans, then an 
important tribal federation, and there is reason to believe that an 
active trade existed out of China through Yun-Nan with the 
Shans as intermediaries. A Chinese record dating from A. D. 
120 informs us that ‘the king of the country of Shan sent an 
embassy to the Chinese Emperor offering musicians and jug- 
glers,’ whose accomplishments suggest the juggling of India, and 

^ China and the Boman Orient, passim, from which references herein are 
quoted. 

‘Richthofen, op. cit. 1. 509. 
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who said: ‘We are men from the west of the sea. The west 
of the sea is the same as Ta-Tsin. In the southwest of the 
country of Shan one passes through to Ta-Tsin.’® While Ta-Tsin 
was the name given by the Chinese to the eastern lands of the 
Roman Empire, it cannot always be given that meaning, and in 
this case seems to mean merely people coming from the West. 
The route is, however, clear; the embassy came by sea to the 
southwest of the Shan country, that is, the Gulf of Martaban, the 
shores immediately east of the modem Rangoon, and proceeded 
inland up one of the river valleys. The modem rail route leav- 
ing Rangoon follows the valley of the Sittaung river to Mandalay, 
thence up the Irawadi. At Bhamo, the head of navigation on 
that river, the overland route to Yun-Nan began crossing the 
parallel gorges of the other rivers by suspension bridges. The 
earlier route probably ascended the Salwin passing the Shan 
capital Theinni and crossing the other rivers a little lower down, 
both routes having as their destination Yun-nan-fu, Cheng-tu-fu, 
and finally Singan-fu. Another Chinese record informs us that 
in A. D. 166 the king of Ta-Tsin, ‘An-tun,’ who may of course 
be identified with Marcus Aurelius, ‘sent an embassy with tribute 
from the frontier of Jih-Nan,’ and that ‘merchants of this 
countrj'^ frequently visit Fu-Nan, Jih-Nan, and Kiao-Tsi,’ but 
that ‘few of the inhabitants of those southern frontier states 
ever went to Ta-Tsin. We have here evidently still a confusion 
of Burma, southern India, and the Roman East. The name of 
Antoninus suggests a stray Roman subject, but the merchants 
‘frequently visiting the southern states,’ which we may identify 
with the modem Siam, Annam, and Tong-King, must have come 
from the ports of India or Ceylon. Another record dating from 
the fourth century gives us the route from the Chinese capital 
to its Tong-King seaport, and the routes down the other rivers 
as follows: ‘southeast you come to Kiao-Tsi; there is also con- 
nection by water [in fact by both river and ocean routes] with 
the principalities of Yun-Nan and Yung-Chang [near Bhamo; 
that is, through Burma].’ Chinese interest in distant lands is 
reflected in this same record in its concluding observation: 
‘Although in that country, Ta-Tsin, sun and moon and the con- 


Hou-han-shu, c. 86. 

Ibid. c. 88; Liang-shu, c. 54. 
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stellations are quite the same as in China, former historians say 
that going a hundred U west of Tiao-Chih [mouth of the 
Euphrates] you come to the place where the sun sets. This is 
far from being true.’^ 

From the hUls of Ym-Nan came gold, silver, and precious 
stones, silk, and the fragrant cinnamon bark so greatly prized in 
Eome. The upper Yang-Tse in Chinese speech is stiU the ‘river 
of the golden sands, ’ and a recent traveler refers to a neighbor- 
ing river valley as being called the ‘silver shore.’® The overland 
route from Yun-Nan to the upper Irawadi was used by conquer- 
ing Chinese troops in the 18th century and was by them called 
the ‘gold and silver route.’® The southern port of China men- 
tioned in the record as southeast from Yun-Nan, that is, down 
the Song-Koi or Red River of Tong-King and named Kiao-Tsi, 
we may safely follow Richthofen in identifying as the Kattigara 
(or Kaiti-nagara, from some Prakrit-speaking pilot?) of Ptolemy 
and other Roman writers. This gave the Chinese Empire an 
outlet to the southern seas, the sailing course from which, being 
within the tropics, was steered by the southern cross and not 
the north star. The south seems to have been the cardinal direc- 
tion with the Chinese. The magnetic needle having already been 
known to them for centuries, although apparently not put to 
practical uses for navigation, was also called the south-pointing 
chariot.^® 

Indian records of Farther India show very active communica- 
tion at this same time. There was missionary activity of nil 
creeds then held in India — ^Brahmin, Buddhist, and Jain — and 
there was active sea trade. The ‘golden route’ of the Chinese 
was known in India as the Golden Coast, Suvarna bhumi, and 
near one of the mouths of the Ganges was an important port of 
India named Suvarna Grama, the Golden Port, better known in 
the days of Arab trade as Sonargaon.^^ Not only from the 


^ Wei-shu, c. 102. 

“Johnston, From Peking to Mandalay, p. 35, 44, 104, 255. 

•Cordier’s Tule’s Marco Polo, 2. 67-76. 

“ Hirth, Ancient Bistory of China, p. 126-134. 

“Nundo Lai Dey, Notes on Ancient Anga or the District of Bhagalpur, 
JASB new series, 10, no. 9, 1914; cf. the Mahajanaka Jdtaka, where a 
single ship from Ch^pa to Suvarnabhumi had on board seven caravans 
wilii their beasts. 
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kingdoms of the Ganges was there navigation across the Bay of 
Bengal: from southern India the sea trade was so important 
that the Andhra kings struck numerous coins bearing the impres- 
sion of capacious' two-masted vessels used in that service and 
evidently regarded as the source of national power and pros- 
perity. The Tamil poem Paddinappalai^^ gives us a vivid 
description of a busy port of the Chola Kingdom, Kaviripad- 
dinam, which was built on the northern bank of the Kaviri river, 
then a broad and deep stream into which heavily laden ships 
entered from the sea without slackening sail. At the beach 
were raised platforms and warehouses where cargoes were stored. 
The goods were stamped with the royal tiger stamp after pay- 
ment of customs duty and then released to the merchants. 
Close by were settlements of the Yavana merchants, which name 
included not only lonians or Greeks, but Graeco-Bactrians and 
Parthians. Here were quartered foreign traders from other 
lands beyond the seas, and precious cargoes of many kinds were 
brought from all directions — from the northern mountains, the 
western coast, the valley of the Ganges, Ceylon and Burma. 
There were lighthouses built of brick and mortar which exhibited 
flashing lights at night to guide ships to port. Among the work- 
men on the Chola palace in that city were not only artisans from 
aU parts of India, but carpenters from Yavana, that is, probably 
Greeks from Egypt or Syria. Another Tamil poem describes 
the ‘seaport of Muchiri on the west coast near the mouth of the 
Periyar where the beautiful large ships of the Yavanas bringing 
gold come splashing the white foam on the waters of the Periyar 
which belongs to the Cherala and return laden with pepper.’^® 

An early Sanskrit play of India, ‘The Little Clay Cart,’ 
describes the same activity. One of the characters is a gentleman 
‘dressed in silken raiment glittering with rich ornaments.’ In 
one of the scenes appears a row of jewelers’ shops ‘where skilful 
artists are examiniug pearls, topazes, sapphires, beryls, rubies, 
lapis lazuli, coral, and other jewels; some set rubies iu gold; 
some work with gold ornaments on colored thread; some string 
pearls ; some grind lapis lazuli ; some pierce shells and some cut 

“Quoted from Mookerji, History of Indian Shipping, p. 135-6; see also 
Pillai, The Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p. 16, 24-26. 

^Ernlckaddw Thayan Kannanar-Aleam ; quoted from Mookerji, op. 
oit. p. 135. 
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There is a triple confusion in all these sailing courses of the 
Eoman period. Mediterranean courses were set by the north 
star, and ‘the right-hand coast’ would be east. Red Sea courses 
were set by the wind and the coast-line, never far distant, and the 
direction being south, the western or African shore was the 
‘right-hand coast’ and the eastern or Asiatic shore the ‘left-hand 
coast.’ At the Horn of Africa, Cape Guardafui, the course was 
set by the trade winds, and connection was made with the active 
shipping of India, where the cardinal direction was east. This 
may have led to Pliny’s and Ptolemy’s failure to realize the 
southern extension of India, which was well known to the author 
of the Periplus. At the Tamil ports in Southern India, connec- 
tion was made with shipping bound across the Bay of Bengal 
to the Golden Chersonese, also a course steered by the trade 
winds. There connection was made with Malay or Chinese ship- 
ping bound to Kattigara, but once past the Straits of Malacca, 
directions were reversed, and an actual east-and-north course 
was reported as south-and-west. This may have been due merely 
to the different point of view of the steersman. The Greek 
southbound was steering backward, as it were ; and the Chinaman 
forward, south being his cardinal direction. 

But finally we have the correct description of the trend of the 
coast at the head of the Gulf of Tong-King, indicating personal 
observation by some navigator who was neither Tamil, Hindu, 
nor Chinese, and the wholly unwarranted assumption that the 
coast of Hainan extended westward all the way to Cape Prasum 
in Africa {Peripl. Mar. Ext. 40). A like assumption was made 
by the author of the Periplus for Ceylon {Peripl. Mar. Erythr. 
61). Both were due to the notion of a southern continent or 
Antichthones, conceived by both Greeks and Romans as necessary 
to counterbalance the Eurasian continent and so prevent it from 
sliding off toward the ultimate north. 

The inferences as to Roman enterprise by sea to the far east 
are negative. That Roman shipping frequented the ports of the 


“ Cf . Pomponius Mela, Be Situ Orhis, 1. 9 : quod si est alter Orbis, sunt- 
que oppositi nobis a meridie Antichthones, ne illud quidem a vero nimium 
abscesserit, in illis terris ortum anmem, ubi subter maria caeco alveo 
penetraverit, in Nostris mrsus emergere et hao re solstitio accreseere, quod 
turn hiems sit unde oritur. Alia quoque in his terris mira sunt 
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Tamil Kingdoms and Ceylon is undoubted. But of the great 
beyond, they brought back hearsay. The author of the Periplus, 
like Tavernier in the 17th Century, gives us a summary out of 
the Ramayana and the Puranas. Marinus of Tyre gives the 
accounts of a few other mariners, on which Ptolemy makes spe- 
cious calculations. Tamil literature and coinage alike testify to 
maritime enterprise eastward, and Chinese annals refer to a few 
visits of people coming ‘from the west of the sea’ — ^which may 
mean Tamil Land and Ceylon, though in one case the mention of 
An-Tun seems to mean a Roman subject. All point to the same 
conclusion, that Roman ships in the Bay of Bengal and the Chiaa 
Sea were so rare that two or three in a century might tell their 
tale. 

But what of that other voyager out of the west, who came to 
Kattigara and, being conducted to the Chinese Court, gave an 
account of the lands to the west of the sea, which the Annalist 
warns us are not at the place where the sun sets? His name 
comes to us as Tsin~Lun^^ ; that may be no more than Lun, the 
Tsin, or Roman ; and may not Lun also be some attempt of the 
Chinaman to pronounce Romanusl Here was an earlier Marco 
Polo who should have been imprisoned by some enemy, that the 
world might be the richer for his memoirs. For of the vast 
Pacific the only witness to the Roman world might be, as Marcian 
put it, ‘some God who knows.’ 


Liang-shu, e. 54. 
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Babylonian Titles of Medical Textbooks 

In CT 14, plate 23, the obverse of K 9283 and K 259 are repro- 
duced. The former tablet deals with the treatment of bites and 
stings of venomous animals ; the latter is a pharmaco-therapeutic 
list for toothache, shaking tooth, and tooth-decay. The reverse 
of neither of the tablets is there published. The obverse of 
K 259 was first reproduced together with K 191 by Sayce and is 
widely used in the literature. The lack of reproductions of the 
reverse has been a handicap in the determination of the relation- 
ship of the different pharmaco-therapeutic series of tablets. The 
authorities of the British Museum have allowed the reverse to be 
photographed, and a reproduction of it accompanies this note. 

The principal part is the phraseology known from every colo- 
phon of Assurbanipal ’s library. Of the first extant line of the 
reverse of K 259 only traces are preserved. The end of this line 
and the next 3 lines read: nisik tupsaruti sa ina sarani alik 
•mahria mamma sipru suatu la ihuzu .... mala bdsmu ina 
tuppani astnr asnik abrima ana tamarti sitassia kirib ikallia ukin. 
The signs of the lacuna are: TI KIB SA AN IT U LI. The 
first part of the phraseology {nisik to ukin) recurs in every tablet 
of the sualu series, and there a longer passage of the lacuna 
shows the real title of the medical textbook of which the three 
suaiu tablets form a separate volume. The above lacuna of 
K 259 is again the real title of a large series of tablets containing 
the materia medica, the indication of the special drug, and its 
special application, arranged in classified form in three columns. 
It was some sort of Babylonian practitioner’s memorandum. 

Felix von Oefele 

New York City 


The Name Hammurabi 

Since the appearance of Ungnad’s note on ‘Ammurapi,’ ZA 
22 (1908), p. 7 f., the spelling Hammurapi has gradually been 
displacing the older transcription of the name of the greatest 
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of the kings of the First Dynasty of Babylon. So generally has 
Ungnad’s reading been accepted that the time seems to have come 
when one may be asked to show cause for not adopting the new 
spelling.^ 

Ungnad’s argument is based almost wholly upon the form 
Am-mu-ra-PI found on K 552, a letter published by Harper, 
Letters, 3, No. 255. On this name TJngnad has the following to 
say : ‘ Fine Assimilation oder sonst einen Grand weswegen b zu 

p geworden sein sollte, kann ich in dem Namen des Konigs nieht 
entdecken. "Wir werden demnaeh anzunehmen haben, das der 
Schreiber tatsachlieh Ammurapi horte oder sprach.’ 

But then the ancients at times show a deplorable disinclination 
to abide by the rales laid down in our Assyrian grammars. Per- 
haps the scribe made a mistake or was careless. Assyrian scribes 
could make mistakes and they could be careless. One of them 
wrote ru-lcu-pi-ia for nt-ku-hi-m (Sennacherib, Taylor Cylinder. 
5. 80) — to mention the last example my eyes happened to rest 
upon. Or the scribe may have been a Babylonian. His signs 
are Babylonian, not Assyrian. In that case the P/-sign may have 
had a value other than pi. In view of such possibilities as these 
I have felt all along that Ungnad had failed to prove his case, and 
therefore, saw no reason for adopting his spelling. I believe we 
are now in a position to show that the spelling Hammurapi does 
not render the real pronunciation of the name any better than 
does Hammurabi, if as well. 

The name Hammurabi was explained by a late Assyrian scribe 
as equivalent to kimtu rapastu {kim-ta ra-pa-as-tum) ‘the wide- 
spread people,’ VB 44. This etymology does not fall in line 
with Ungnad ’s conclusions, so the scribe is labeled ‘ der nicht sehr 
erfahrene Nameninterpret. ’ Neither does Professor Prince see 
any reason for taking the etymology seriously, JBL 29 (1910) , p. 
21 f. I agree with Ungnad that the scribe probably did not 
regard the element rabi as Babylonian, else he would have trans- 
lated kimtu rabitu. Perhaps I am inclined to give the scribe 
too high a rating as a philologist, but if he pronounced it rapi, 
as Ungnad asserts he must have done, we ought to be able to find 


^ Even the proofreaders of the University of Chicago Press took advan- 
tage of the writer’s absence from the city to correct his Bammurabi into 
Hammurapi, AJSL 33 (1917), p. 250 f. 
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some West-Semitic word which the scribe saw in rapt and which 
he supposed had the meaning rapastu ‘wide, numerous.’ Evi- 
dently Ungnad did not think it worth while to attempt to do this. 

We now know that the interest of scribes in personal names 
did not spring up in late Assyrian days, but goes back to the 
time of the First Dynasty and earlier. Dr. Chiera has recently 
published a syllabary and lists of personal names which were 
the work of the priest-professors and students of the Temple 
School at Nippur.^ Besides Sumerian and Akkadian names 
these lists contain many which Chiera calls ‘Amoritic.’ We used 
to call them ‘West-Semitie.’ But the label is immaterial. 
Chiera pointed out some interesting variant spellings of Amoritic 
names (p. 37). Alongside of di-PI-ir-a-hi (Orhi, mu-ti) we find 
di-BI-ir-ct-M (etc.). Another name appears in these forms: 
ar-pu{ov 'bu)-um, ar-mu-e-um, and ar-wi{PI)-um. Still another 
has the variant spellings ar-mi-tum and ar-wi{PI) -turn. 

At first sight the di^PI-ir and di-BI-ir variants seem to bear 
out Ungnad ’s contention. But in the time of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, the period from which these school-texts come, the 
P/-sign almost invariably had the value w{a, i, u). Dtbir is, 
therefore, not a variant of dipir but of diwir.^ These and the other 
variants given above show that besides the PJ-sign the hi-, pu {or 
ha)-, mu-, and mi-signs were used to render a West-Semitic w* 

Is Hammurabi the Babylonian rendering of a West-Semitic 
name Ammurawi? If so, the scribe who wrote the name 
AmmuraPI probably pronounced it Ammurawi, not Ammurapi, 
and the main prop of Ungnad ’s argument falls to the ground. 


^ Lists of Personal Names from the Temple School of Nippur (nos. 1 and 
2 published). 

“ Chiera saw this. He also shows that we shall probably have to correct 
our reading of names beginning in apil {abil), usually translated ‘son of,’ 
and read instead awil ‘ man of. ’ 

‘ We know that the w was disappearing from the Babylonian language. 
In forms where it was retained the P/-sign came to be the ordinary sign 
used to reproduce it. That this usage was reached through a process of 
elimination is shown by the use of the pu{bu)-, mi-, and mtt-sigus. In 
course of time awUum became amelu. Cf. mu-um-ma-al-li-da-at, of 1. 4 of 
the Babylonian version of the Creation Epic. Note also that in the Code 
of Hammurabi we find the participle bdbU and the noun biblum, which are 
derived from the root wabdlu. 
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But the question of the etymology of the name still remains. 
At this point we must note the important variant Ha-am-nm-ra- 
bi-ih, found in a Mesopotamian document published by Johns in 
P8BA 29 (1907), p. 177, and the name Ili-rabih of the Amarna 
Letters.® Hommel compares the element rabih ‘wide’ with the 
Arabic rabaha, rabagha, rafaha, rafugha {OLZ 1907, p. 485, n. 
2). Ungnad reads rapih and thinks of the Arabic or 

but in view of the fact that neither of these roots has been 
found in West-Semitie names he does not care to press the matter 
of the etymology of this element of the name. There is smooth 
sailing if we assume that rabih stood for the West-Semitic rawih. 
The root mi rau'ih has the general meaning ‘to be airy, roomy, 
wide, ’ and kimtu rapastu would then be a fair translation of the 
name Hammurabi.® HammuraBI and AmmuraPI are variants, 
like di-BI-ir-abi and di-PI-ir-abi, of an Amorite name, the middle 
radical of whose second element was w. The disappearance of 
the h in the Babylonian forms of the name causes no difficulty. 
Whether the first element of the name, Hammu, is to be taken 
as the equivalent of the West-Semitic ‘people, family,’ as 
the Assyrian scribe believed, or as the epithet of a deity, as most 
modern scholars hold, cannot, I believe, be decided.’ 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University of Chicago 


Assyrian lanu, ‘aspect' — Arabic laun, ‘color’ 

In Assyrian we have a noun lanu ‘aspect, form.’ The 
Sumerian equivalent is alam, which is also explained by Assyrian 
galmu ‘image’ and by galdlu ‘to lie down’ (cf. SGI 9 ; 196, 1. 7 ; 
206, nu ii). Assyrian lanu is a synonym of igaru {—higaru 


“ See Knudtzon, Pie El-Amama Tafeln, index, p. 1563. 

“ Hommel ’s rabih also has the meaning ‘ wide, ’ but if we start with this 
we cannot account for the Babylonian variants, raBI and raPI. The 
Amraphel of Gen. 14 is of no more value in the determination of the 
pronunciation of Hammurabi than is the Asnapper of Ezra 4. 10 for that of 
Ashurbanipal. 

' For the literature on the different attempts to interpret this name see 
Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, p. 84. 
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^enclosure, wall’ (cf. SGI 2^, 49, 192, 274), HW 382® separates 
Idnu ‘enclosure’ from Idnu ‘aspect, form, frame.’ We call an 
enclosing border (French cadre = Latin quadrum ‘square’) a 
frame and frame denotes also ‘form, structure.’ In NE 136. 60 
we have Idn-pani ‘forecastle’ (lit. ‘enclosure of the front’) = 
French gaillard d’avant, German Back, i. e. the place in the eyes 
of a ship where the seamen live. Another synonym of Idnu is 
zimii, which signifies originally ‘bloom,’ then especially ‘rosy hue 
of the cheeks.’ It has passed into Aramaic as ziud (Dan. 5. 6, 
9, 10; 7. 28), but corresponds to the Arabic zahu, from zdhd, 
mhu ‘to bloom, flourish.’ 

Just as hdt ‘he passed the night’ (Dan. 6, 19) means originally 
‘he housed’ (German er hauste), as a denominative verb derived 
from bait ‘house’ (which is connected with the preposition be 
‘in’ and the verb bd ‘he entered,’ lit. ‘he inned’; see AJSL 22. 
259), so Hebrew Idn ‘he spent the night’ is derived from a noun 
corresponding to Assyrian Idnu ‘enclosure’ (contrast GB^^ 385’’). 
It means originally ‘he made an enclosure’ (Heb. tird; cf. GB^^ 
276®; Delitzseh, Jes.® 705; BL 119). In the Sudan and the 
adjoining regions a fenced camp or enclosure for the protection 
of the animals of a caravan during the night is called zareeba; 
for the original meaning of this term see my remarks in AJSL 
32. 66. 

As to the connection between Idnu ‘aspect’ and Idnu ‘enclo- 
sure,’ we may compare our complexion, which denotes ‘aspect, 
general appearance,’ but especially ‘color of the face’ (French 
teint), although it is derived from Latin complecti ‘to encom- 
pass.’ This shows that Assyrian Idnu is identical with Arabic 
Idun ‘color, form, aspect, species’ (cf. Ethiopic qdl = qdual, for 
Arabic qdtd). Dr. Ember identifies Arabic Zawm = Assyrian 
Idnu with Egyptian ’un (pN) ‘color,’ Coptic EINE ‘image, 
form.’ For the semantic connection between species and 
enclosure we may compare the Latin phrase omnia una compre- 
hensione complecti. Arsibia sdhnah (or sahnd') means ‘exterior, 
figure, form, complexion,’ while Syriac seJmntd denotes ‘good 
complexion, beautiful natural color,’ and Ethiopic senhdt sig- 
nifies ‘a bald head’ (lit. ‘smooth,’ cf. Heb. Jialdq, Gen. 27. 11). 
German Glatze is connected with gleissen ‘to glisten’; Middle 
High German glitze means both ‘gloss’ and ‘baldness.’ Arabic 
sdhana signifies ‘to break, bray, triturate, grind, smoothe’ (syn. 
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kdsara, ddlaka, sdhaqa, dd‘aka, mdrasa, mdrata). Trituration of 
pigments renders them smooth; cf. my remarks on Sumerian 
daggas ‘mineral pigments’ (lit. ‘ground stone’), which appears 
in Arabic as daqs, raqs, niqs, niqs {OLZ 16. 493; 17. 53, n. 5). 
Arabic niqs means ‘figure, picture’ and ‘pigment, color’ (cf. 
naqis ‘image, likeness’). Middle High German lick was used 
not only for ‘dead body’ (German Leiche; cf. Eng. likewake, 
lickwake, Uckway, lichgate), but also for ‘body, color of the 
skin, hue of the face, complexion, form, figure, appearance, 
aspect.’ Our hue meant originally not only ‘color,’ but also 
‘appearance, form,’ and just as Hebrew maldn denotes ‘lodging- 
place,’ while Assyrian Idnii means ‘aspect,’ so we have habitation 
‘place of abode’ and habitus ‘general appearance,’ both derived 
from Latin habere. 

Paul Haupt 

Johns Hopkins University 


The Reading of 

A number of monuments from ancient Babylonia of the early 
period, such as the Stele of Vultures, the cone and net-cylinder 
of Entemena, the vase of Lugal-zag-gi-si, and the clay tablet of 
Uru-ka-gi-na tell us of an important city whose name was 
expressed by the ideogram also transliterated GlS-Htl'^, 

the true reading of which was in doubt. In spite of the confi- 
dence with which some, notably Contenau in the introduction to 
his Contribution d I’histoire economique d’TJmma, have recently 
read the ideogram Umma, that reading was by no means certain. 

In a syllabary belonging to the British Museum and published 
in Eawlinson V, col. 1. 4, the reading for GIS-GH'‘* seemed to the 
copyist, Dr. T. G. Pinches, to be perhaps sit-ma. In CT 12. 
28. 4, Dr. E. C. Thompson, in 1901, gave the following for the 
equivalent : "H. Meissner copied the text thus : V (see 

ZA 20. 423), for which in his Seltene Ideogramme, no. 8539, he 
offered um( ? oder al)-ma as the reading. In 1915, Dr. Pinches 
re-examined the tablet just before he published the Behrens Col- 
lection, and says the signs seem to be H , which he thinks 
might be read sir-ma. At the same time he gave up a previous 
reading il-ma. On the whole he admits that um-ma may be cor- 
rect. In this connection he also makes the interesting suggestion 
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that the modem Arabic Jokha may be a corruption of the ancient 
GlS-tfff. 

In the writer’s collection there is a small tablet which puts 
the reading JJm-ma beyond any further doubt. It consists of 
unbaked, light-brown clay. The left border of the obverse is 
worn down. Everything of importance on the tablet, however, 
except the first sign of the sixth line is well preserved. That 
sign, which occurs before the city name, Vm-ma^, is almost cer- 
tainly shag or sha, meaning ‘at’ or 'in.’ 

The contents of the tablet relate to three consignments of grain, 
(me of which Ur-nun-gal received, another Ningirsu-nishag, the 
remainder being left in Umma. In the first line of the reverse 
the sign kab before Tcisib is new to the writer. In this connection 
very likely it means ‘stamped’ by the seal of A-ab-ba. Whether 
the sign following the name is a compound of bi and dis meaning 
‘his first,’ or whether it is intended for sim, a title, or is a new 
sign alt(^ether, the writer is unable to say. A tentative transla- 
tion of the tablet follows : — 

‘1 gur 150 qa of wheat, royal (measure), Ur^ Nun-gal; 1 gur 
150 qa of wheat, ‘^Nin-gir-su-ni-shag ; 1 gur 150 qa surplus in 
Umma. Aabba struck his first seal [ ?] . 

From the month Mas-azag-ku to the month A-ki-ti, six months ; 
the year the wall of the land was built. ’ 

James B. Nies 

Brooklyn, N. T. 




REVERSE OF TABLET K259 OF THE KUYOHNJIK COLLECTION, 
BRITISH MUSEUM 

(See vou Oefele, ‘Babylonian Titles of Medical Textbooks’) 








THE KASHMIEIAN ATHAEVA-VEDA, BOOK FIVE 


EDITED WITH CRITICAL NOTES 
LeEoy Carr Barret 
Trinity College, Harteoed, Conn. 

INTEODUCTION 

In editing this fifth book of the Kashmirian Atharva-Veda 
little change has been made from the method of presentation used 
in the first four books (published in vols. 26, 30, 32, and 35 of 
this Journal). The transliteration (in italics) is not given line 
for line, but is continuous, with the number of each line in 
brackets; the method is familiar, and there should be no difS- 
culty in comparing any passage with the facsimile. The results 
attained here fall short of my hopes: but in dealing with new 
material given to us in such condition as in this ms. it seems 
inevitable that the results will be uncertain and all too often 
unsatisfactory. As soon as circumstances will permit Book 19 
will be published; it contains a large amount of the material 
given by S. in its Book 6 and Book 7. 

The abbreviations employed are the usual ones, except that 
‘S’ is used to refer to the AV. of the Saimakiya School, and ‘ms.’ 
(sic) is used for manuscript. The signs of punctuation used in 
the ms. are fairly represented by the vertical bar (= colon) and 
the ‘z’ (= period); the Eoman period is used for virama; 
daggers indicate a corrupt reading. 

Of the ms . — This fifth book in the Kashmir ms. begins f.74b 
1.17 and ends f.90a 1.8 — a little more than 15 folios. Wrong 
numbers are affixed to f.85 and f.86, but the facsimile gives 
these folios in the proper sequence for the text: i. e. f.86ab 
following f.84b, then f.85ab, then f.87a. None of these folios 
are defaced; most of the pages have 18 or 19 lines, only 6 
having 17. 

Punctuation, numbers, etc . — Within the individual hymns 
punctuation is most irregular ; only three accent marks appear, 
in St. 1 of no. 40. The hymns are grouped in anuvakas, of 
18 JA03 37 
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which there are 8 with 5 hymns in each: ann. 4 no. 2 has no 
number after it, anu. 8 no. 2 is numbered 1, and anu. 8 is num- 
bered 5. There are some corrections, both marginal and inter- 
linear, usually consisting of 2 or 3 letters. 

Extent of the hook . — The book is made up of 40 hymns of 
which 2 are prose and at least one other is partly prose. The 
normal number of stanzas in a hymn is 8 : 21 hymns have 8 
stanzas each and not one has less. Assuming the correctness of 
the verse-divisions of the text as edited below we may make the 


following table: — 
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New and old material . — There are 25 hymns in this book which 
may fairly be called new, although material already familiar in 
other texts enters to some extent into the structure of some of 
them. The number of stanzas which are essentially new seems 
to be 203 ; the padas which do not appear in the Concordance 
are approximately 775 in number. 

Of the 31 hymns which constitute S. 5 only one appears here, 
but 8 of the hymns of S. 4 appear here; there are here also 2 
hymns of §. 3, and 4 of §. 6 (3 of these are combined into one 
hymn here). Two hymns of KV. appear here: a passage of 
MS. is given here with some variants, and several stanzas of 
Taittirlya texts appear. A group of three verses quoted by 
Vait. are part of a hymn given here ; and another group of three 
verses quoted by Kiaus. appear in another hymn here. Other 
correspondences are insignificant. 
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AT HAR VA-VEDA PaIPPALaDA-SaKHA 
BOOK FIVE 

1 

[f.74bl7] atha pancamas kdndd likhyate zz zz [18] om namo 
ganesdya z om namo jvdldhhagavatydih zz zz 

[f.75al] om namas pisahgabdhvdi sindhujdtdyd ugrdydi yo 
sye nameta kanad aped a[2]sya grhdd ayat. \ apehi no grhehhyo 
pehi vatsaiambhyd dtmdnam atra roci[^}t savaroham aha nasa | 
hdmba sutale tho vdi sd ma samttama | putro yas te pnsai-[4] 
bdhus tama tvam sdsanam krdhi \ atho duhitaram naptrlp atho 
tvam sdmand bha[5]bhava bhutapatir nir ajdtv indrah cetis 
saddnvd \ grhasya vudhndsind td va[6]jrenddhi tisthatu | apete- 
tis saddnvdhihsantlr imam grham | dhenur vd[l]tra sthdmy 
asaty anadvdn vedayd saha \ yas sahamdnas carasi sdsahd-[8] 
ndiva rsabha \ saddnvdghram tvd vayam jditrdydtsdvaddmasi | 
sa[9]hasvino bhimdtiham sahasva prtandyatah | sahasva sarvd 
raksdhsi [10] sahasdndmy osadhe tvam vydghrdh sahame tvam 
syahvdh ubhaydduta \ ma[ll]fc;sas cita kynvdnd madhu tvam 
sahasdusadhe z 1 z 

For the introductory phrase and the invocation read: atha 
pancamas kando likhyate z z om namo ganesaya z om namo 
jvalabhagavatyai z 

For the hymn read: om namas pisahgabahvai sindhujataya 
ugrayai | yo ‘syai nama id akarad aped asya grhad ayat z 1 z apehi 
no grhehhyo ‘pehi vatsatantyah [ tatmanam atra rocit savaroham t 
iha nasa | thamba sutale ‘ tho vai sa me sariitama z 2 z putro yas 
te prsnibahus tarn u tvam sasanam krdhi | atho duhitaram 
naptrim atho tvam sasana bhava z 3 z bhutapatir nir ajatv 
indras cetas sadanvah | grhasya budhna asinas ta vajrenadhi 
tisthatu z 4 z apetetas sadanva ahihsantir imam grham | dhenur 
vatra sthamny asaty anadvan vedaya saha z 5 z yas sahamanas 
carasi sasahana iva raabhah | sadanvaghnaih tva vayarii jai- 
trayaechavadamasi z 6 z sahasva no ‘bhimatirii sahasva prtana- 
yatah | sahasva sarva raksahsi sahasanasy asadhe z 7 z tvam 
vyaghrah sahase tvam sihhaii ubhayadatah | saksas cetas krnvana 
madhu tvam sahasvausadhe z 8 z 1 z 
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There is much uncertaiuty here, the most serious difficulty 
lying in st. 2 ; its first hemistich, however, seems good as given. 
In 2c ya atmanam might seem good, and iha nasa is probably 
correct for the end of pada d: I strongly incline to think that 
syllables have been lost before hamba, perhaps enough to make 
a complete stanza ending with sariitama. RV. 8. 63. 8a is sa te 
agne saihtama. In st. 3 ^sanam (and sasana) is suggested as 
being more in harmony with the import of the rest of the hymn. 
In st. 5a sthapyasaty might be read. 

Our st. 4 = §. 2. 14. 4; our Gab = S. 3. 6. 4ab, and Ppp. 6. 8. 
Sab varies only slightly ; our Tab = S. 19. 32. Gab. 

2 

(§. 4. 1) 

[f.75al2] yam pitre rdstrayaty ogre prathamdya januxe 
hJiuminasthdu tasmd etam su[lZ]ruca hvdram ahyani gharmam 
srnvantu prathamassu dhdsyiih vrahmd [14] mam pratha- 
mam purastdd vi stmatas suricco vena avah sa vudvyd upa-[lb] 
mdmsa visthd satas ca yonim assatas ca vi vah z prd yo jajne 
w[16]di;a asya bandhum visvdm devd janimd vivakti vrahmana 
uj jabhd[n]ra madhydn nicdd used svadhaydbhi pra iasthdu | 
mahdn mahl a[L7o\)l]skahhdyad vi jdto dydm jitah pdrthivam 
ca rajah sa vudhnydrdstra janu[2]sdbhy akrah vrhaspatir 
devoid tasya samrdt. | nunarh tasya gavyo hanoti ma[3]/!o 
devasya purvasya pahi \ esa jajhe bahubhismdkam itthd piirvdd 
a [4] rad aviduras casahnuh sa hi divas sa hi prthivyd rcesthd 
mayi ksd[5]mam bhrajasi viskabhdyati \ dryas chukram jyotixo 
dhanistddhd bhyamanto vi [6] vasahtv ariprd j yathd vdtharvd 
pitaram visvadevam vrhaspatir manasd [7] vo datsva | tvam 
visvasya janusyd dhatasydgre kavir devdh adhabhdyus svadhd- 
[Sjma I murdhnd yo agram abhyarty ojasd vrhaspatirmd vivd- 
santi devdh, [9] bhinnad balaih vimrdordariti kanikradati gd 
svar apo jighdya z [10] z 2 z 

In the top margin at the right stands ndha and over that saiii. 

Bead: iyarii pitre rastry ety agre prathamaya januse bhu- 
manesthah | tasma etaih surucaiii hvaram ahyaih gharmaiii 
srinantu prathamasya dhaseh z 1 z vrahma jajnanaih prathamaiii 
purastad vi simatas suruco vena avah | sa budhnya upama asya 
visthah satas ca yonim asatas ca vi vah z 2 z pra yo jajne vidvan 
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asya bandhuiii visva devanaih janima \dvakti ! vrahma vrahmana 
uj jabhara madliyan nlcad ueca svadbayablii pra tasthau z 3 z 
malian mahl askabhayad vi jato dyarii dvita parthivaih ca rajah ] 
sa budlmyad asta janusabhy agraiii vrhaspatir devata tasya 
samrat z 4 z nunaiii tad asya kavj'o liinoti maho devasya purva- 
sya mahl j esa jajhe bahubhis sakam ittha piirvad arad avidurat 
sasan nu z 5 z sa hi divas sa hi prthi\ya rtesthas sa hi 
ksamau bhrajasi viskabhayati | ahar yac ehtikraiii jyotiso jani- 
statha dyumanto vi vasantv ariprah z 6 z yatha vatharva pitararii 
visvadevaiii vrhaspatir manasava ca gacchat j tvaih visvasya 
janu-^o dhatasy agre kavir devo adabhajms svadhavan z 7 z 
murdlma yo agram abhyai’ty ojasa vi’haspatim a vivasanti devah 
j bhinad valaiii vimrdho dardariti kanikradat svar apo jigaya 
z 8 z 2 z 

111 st. 1 I have followed closely sSS. and ASS. for the first 
hemistich and for the end of pada d; srnvantu as in our ms. 
hardly seems possible. The reading of st. 3 and 4 here agrees 
with KS. 10. 13 and almost with TS. 2. 3. 14. 6. In st. 6 rjisthas 
might be considered instead of rte.sthas. In st. 7b it seems neces- 
sary to approximate the reading of S; in 7d adabhayus seems 
to be a proper formation, and I incline to think that devan as 
in the ms. might stand ahead of it. Our st. 8 appears (with 
variants) elsewhere only in TS. 2. 3. 14 . 6 ; in pada d ga seems to 
be an intrusion due to association with krand, though we might 
keep it and read the pada kanikrad abhi gas svar apo jigaya. 

3 

[f.7obl0] vd apaptad asdu siiryas puradrsto adrstaha | uddyah 
ra[ll]smil)hruvahtuddyah rasdh akah nimratat asdu suryo 
visvadrsto adr [12] stahd, | nimrocah rasmibhavantu mmrocah 
rasdh akah \ ye ca drstd ye cddr[l^]std ubha ye vihyavdh tesahi 
VO agrahhaih 'udma sarve sakam ni jasyaca j adr[14:]stahanam 
viritd asi tdujd visdsahi [ cyukdkani tvaih jajhise [15] sddrstdh 
jutaso hi I jahi jyestham adrstdndm sarpdndih moghacdri-[16] 
tidm. krimindhi sarvajdtdni pduhjasU yavayah srnd \ yas ca 
to [17] do yas ca sarpo yas cddrstas ca yo vrsd \ cyukdkani tvarii 
tan Vi'sci vrksam [18] parasumdn iva \ saihvrsclndhs cukdkanir 
vrksam parasumdn iva | [f.76al] samvrscindhs cukdkanir 

vaksahi parasumdn iva \ krmindm sarvajdtdni sa[2]ndahdgnir 
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ivolapam metisthdgnir akhalas tvinmdn krmlndm jdtd[3]ni 
prtanotu sarvd | vrhaspatir medint jdtavedd adrstdn hantu 
drsa[4L]deva sdkhdm z 2 z 

Read: ud apaptad asau suryas purudreto adretaha | iidayan 
rasmibhir hantiidayan rasan akah z 1 z ny amroead asau suryo 
visvad;^o adrataha | nimrocan rasmibhir hantu nimrocan rasah 
akah z 2 z ye ca drsta ye eadrsp, uta ye ‘visyavah | tesam vo 
agrabham nama sarve sakaih ni jasyata z 3 z adrstahanani virud 
asi bhojya visasahih | cyukakani tvaih jajnise sadrstan jambhayo 
hi z 4 z jahi jyestham adrstanarii sarpanaih moghaearinam [ 
kriminaih sarvajatani punjisthany avayan sma z 5 z yas ca todo 
yas ca sarpo yas cadrstas ca yo dretah ] cyukakani tvarii tan 
vrascir vrksarii parasuman iva z 6 z samvrscainahs cyukakani 
vrksaih parasuman iva | kriminaih sarvajatani sandahagnir 
ivolapam z 7 z methistha agnir akhilas tvisiman kriminaih 
jatani prtanyatu sarva | vrhaspatir medini jataveda adrstan 
hantu draadeva sakam z 8 z 3 z 

The end of the first two stanzas does not seem quite right ; 
nasanam would give a better meaning. The word cyukakani 
seems to be new ; it is evidently a plant name with kana as part 
of the compound. In 6b vrsa, as in the ms., seems utterly 
discordant. 

For the first three stanzas cf. RV. 1. 191. 7-9 and §. 2. 32. 

4 

(§. 5. 3) 

[f.76a4] samdgne varco vihavesv asiu vayam tveyidhdnds 
to [5] imam pusema | mahyam namantdm pradisas catasras 
tvayddhyaksena prtand yoj/e[6]ma [ agne manyv/m pratinudwii 
paresdm tvarii no gopds pari pdhi visvatah | apdn[l]co yahtu 
pravudhd durasyavo mamisd cittam bahudhd vi nasyatu | mama 
devd [8] vihave santu sarva indravatto maruto vimur agnili 
mamdntariksam urulo[9]kam astu mahyam vdtah pavatum kdme 
asmin. mahyam yajantdrh sama yd[10]mgndkutis satyd manaso 
me astu | yono md ni gdrh katamas canaham [11] visve devd aihi 
raksantu mam iha | mahyarn devd dravinam a yaja[12]ntd 
samdsir astu mama devahutih ddivd hotdras sanisam na eta{13]r 
aristd sydma tanvds suvirdh deviJi sad urrnr anuras hard |’ tha 
vi[14:]visve devdssa iha mddayadhvam md hasmahi prajayd md 
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dhanena ma [15] dadihCima dbhisate soma rdjan. uruvyaca no 
mahisai sarma yascha[16]d asmin vdte puruhutas puruksas sa 
ndh 1 prajdydi haryasva mrdaye[n]ndii ma no rlriso md 
para dah \ dhdtd vidhartd hhuvanasya yas pait[18]s savitd 
devo ihimdtisdhah vrhaspatir indrdgnl asvino[i.l6bl]hha devds 
pdntu yajamdnam nirrthd ydhavdhcam ati hvaydr indram [2] 
jditrdya jetave asmdkam astii varna yatas krnotu vlryarn | 
arvd[S]ncam indram avatam havdmahe yo gojid dhanajid 
asvajid yah imaih [4] no yajnam vihave jusasvdsmdkam krnvo 
harivo medinam tvd \ trd[5]tdram indram avatdram indrnm 
have-have suhavam suram indram huvema [6] sakram puruhu- 
iam indram svaste no maghavdn u pdtv indrah tisror devi[7]r 
mahi me sarma yan prajdydi me tanva yas ca pustam j mdih 
visas samma[8]naso jusantdm pitryam ksattraih prta jdndtv 
asmdt. yo nas cakrdbhi{8]manyunendramittro hi jighdhsati ] 
tarn tvam vrttrahan jahi vas sa [ 10 ] smabhyam a bhara i ye nas 
sapahty upa te bhavahtv indrdgnibhydmm apa bd[ll]dhuma 
yonim. ddityd rudrd uparisprso mam ttgram cettn[12]ram 
adhirdjam akran. z 4 z 

Read : mamagne vareo vihavesv astu vayaiii tvendhanas 
tanvaih pusema | mahyaih namantaih pradisas catasras tvaya- 
dhyaksena prtana jayema z 1 z agne manyuiii pratiiiudan 
paresam tvaiii no gopas pari pahi visvatah | apanco yantu 
prabudha durasyavo ‘maisaih cittaiii bahudha vi nasyatu z 2 z 
mama deva vihave santu sarva indravanto maruto visutir agnih 
I mamantariksam urulokam astu mahyaih vatah pavataiii kame 
asmin z 3 z mahyaih yajantam mama yanistakutis satya manaso 
me astu | eno ma ni gam katamac canahaiii visve deva abhi 
raksantu mam iha z 4 z mahjmiii deva dravinam a yajantaih 
mamasTr astu mama devahutih ] daiva hotaras sanisan na etad 
aristah syama tanvas suvirah z 5 z devih sad urvir uru nas kara- 
tha visve devasa iha madayadhvam | ma hasmahi prajaya ma 
dhanena ma radhama dvisate soma rajan z 6 z uruvyacii no 
mahisas sarma yacehad asmin have puruhutas puruksuh | sa 
nah prajayai haryasva mrdayendra ma no rlriso ma para dah 
z 7 z dhata vidharta hhuvanasya yas patis savita devo ‘bhima- 
tisahah | vrhaspatir indragni asvinobha devas pantu yajamanaiii 
nirrthat z 8 z iharvancam ati hvaya indram jaitraya jetave j 
asmakam astu varno yatas krnotu viryam z 9 z arvancam indram 
avancaiii havamahe yo gojid dhanajid asvajid yah | imaiii no 
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yajnam vihave jusasvasmakaih krnmo harivo medinam tva z 10 
z trataram indram avitaram indraiii have-have suhavam suram 
indram | huvema sakraiii puruhutam indram svasti no magha- 
van u patv indrah z 11 z tisro devir mahi me sarma yacchan 
prajayai me tanve yac ca pustam j maiii visas sammanaso 
jusantaiii pitryam ksatrarh prati janatv fasmat z 12 z yo nas 
sakrabhimanjmnendramitro hi jighaiisati | tarii tvarii vrtrahau 
jahi savas so ‘smahhyam a bhara z 13 z ye nas sapanty apa te 
bhavantv indragnihhyam apa badhama enan | aditya mdra 
uparisprso mam ngraih cettaram adhirajam akran z 14 z 4 z 

The ms. corrects to dv(isate) in 6 d. 

In 2d and 4a we seem to have only gi-aphie errors, and I have 
given the readings of S; again in 7b vate of our ms. seems 
impossible and I have read with S. TB. 2. 4. 3. 2 has our st. 9 
with kevalah for varno and without pada d. In 10a by reading 
avaneam I have kept close to the ms. Our st. 11 = S. 7. 86. 1. 
In our 14a § and other texts have ye nah sapatna ° ; our form 
is perhaps too recent to be a real variant. 

o 

(cf. MS. 2. 13. 15) 

[f.76bl2] prthivl vasa sd a{l^]gnim garlham ca dadhe so 
mam pdhi tasydi te vidheyam tasydi te namas tn[14]s!/af te svcVid 
I antariksam vasa sd vdyum garhham dadhe dydur vasa [15] sd 
sd suryam garhham rg vasa sd sdma garhham vid vasa sd ksattri- 
[16] 2 /am garhham \ daksind vasd sd yajniyam garhham vdg vasa 
sd pa[Vl]ramesthi'nam garhham | vasd vasa sd rdjanyam garhham 
samd vasd sd [18] samvatsaram garhham dadhe | so mam pdhi 
tasydi te vidheyam tasydi te nama[f.77al]s tasydi te svdhd z 5 z 
anu 1 z 

Read : prthivi vasa sagniih garbharii dadhe ] so marii pahi 
tasyai te vidheyam tasyai te namas tasyai te svaha z 1 z antari- 
ksam vasa sa vajuiiii garhham dadhe |so°°°°z2z 
dyaur vasa sa suryaiii garbham dadhe |so ° ° ° ° z3zrg 
vasa sa sama garhham dadhe |so°° ° °z4z vid vasa sa 
ksatriyam garbham dadhe |so°°°°z5z daksina vasa sa 
yajniyam garbham dadhe | so ° ° ° ° z 6 z vag vasa sa 

paramnsthinaih garbham dadhe |so”°°°z7z vasa vasa 
sa rajanyaih garbham dadhe |so ° ° ° ° z8z sama vasa sa 
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samvatsaraiii garbhaih dadhe | so mam pahi tasyai te ^ddheyaiii 
tasyai te namas tasyai te svaha z 9 z 5 z aim 1 z 

6 

[f.77al] sapta suryd divam anupravi[2]stds tail pathevdnv 
ayatu daksindvdh tasmdi sarve ghrtam dtapanturjain [3] duhd- 
mlnapasphurantd 

This stanza appears TA. 1. 7. 4. In b read tan and etu 
daksinaYan; in e te ‘smai, in d duhana anapasphurantah. 

dtapah ksldanlyd ca savyddhi nistapah adhd[4:]yat tapattra 
surya udayad vrhatir anu \ 

For padas ab a probable reading is atapan kslradaniya ya ea 
sabvadhi nistapan ; in e we may read tapatu. 

dt pita pitfn vidma damviin i[o]nistastd vayam guhdyan ye 
suryd svadhdm anu carantu te | 

Pada a lacks a syllable, so I would read ayat pita; the ms. 
corrects damvun to dasyun, but I incline to think that samyun 
would be better ; I can make nothing out of the pada. For cd I 
think we may read guha ayan ye surj’as svadham anu carantu te. 

dydus sa[6]tervevardh jandsah parica tye puro diva ksiyanti 
I tdh vrahma de[7]vam vrhad a vivesa tan praveda pracaram 
adhiryatd | 

In pada a only janasah is clear to me; in b read diva a 
ksij'anti. In e read daivaih; in d pracuram adhriyata might 
be possible. 

yo daddti [8] yo yajate yam dhinas sraddhadhdno dhatte ] 
yamo vdivasvatdnu rdjd [9] sarvdn uksatu savadhih ] 

In b read yo dinas ; I think yo is better than yaiii. In c read 
°vato anu; at the end of d I would suggest savadhih. 

sd vidhah parydyano yo daksind[10]s pari musnanti dhattain 
I sugana tdh pathd sarvdn yamo rdjdti [11] nayasat. | 

For a read ma vidhan paryayino, in b ye ‘daks° and dhatum : 
in e read saganan tan, in d nesat. 

yena pathd vdivasvato yamo rdjd yayu \ agnir nas fe[12]«a 
netu prajnnan vdisvanaras pathikrd visvagrstih j 

In b read yayau, in c nayatu, in d vaisvanaras. 
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nahi jiio[l^]tin nihata martyesv ena devdso atarann ardtl [ 
tenemam setum ati [14] gesma sarve vdisvdnaram jyotir amlha 
devah | 

In a read jyotir nihitam martyesu, in b yena and aratin. 

ud vayan tamasas pari pasyanta uttarani | devam 

devatrd suryam aganma jyotir uttamarh | 

In a read vayaiii, in b and in d nttaram. This is §. 7. 53. 7. 

droko[16]bhrdjas pdbdras patangas svarnaro jyotislmdn 
vibhdsa tasmdi so [17] me gJirtam dtapatorjam duhdndnapa- 
sphurantdh z 1 z 

Eead: arogobhrajas pataras patangas svarnaro jyotisiman 
vibhasah | te asmai sarve ghrtam atapanturjam duhana anapa- 
sphurantah z 10 z 1 z 

This stanza appears TA. 1. 7. 1. 

7 

(§. 4. 15) 

[f.77al7] sam utpata[Ln\il]ntu pradiso nabhasvati sapa- 
trdni vdtajutdni yanti \ mdrsabhasya nudato na[2]bhasvato 
vdmrdpha prthivm tarsayantu \ samiksad visvag vdto napdnsy 
apdni [3] vegdsah \ prthag utpatantu \ varsasya svargd mdyantu 
bhumim prthag jdya[4:]ntdm- osadhayo visvdrupdh abhi kranda 
stanaydndayodadhim bhumim parja[5]nya payasd samagdhi | 
tayd varsam bahulam eta srstas dmdresi krama[6]guleyatastham 
I udlrayata marutas samudratas tvemrkdna 1 bhutapdta{l]yantv, 
I pravarsayanti tamisd suddnavo pdrh raslr osadM sacantdm \ [8] 
gands topa gdyantu mdrufds parjanya ghosinas prthak. \ svargd 
[9] varsasya varsatus srjantu prthivim anu | sam avantu sadd- 
navotsdja[10]gard uta | vdtd varsasya varsatus pravahantu 
prthivim anu | vdto [11] vidyud abhrarh varsam samavah sudhd- 
navah prd pydyasva pra pitrsva mam bhu[12]mim payasd srja 
I apdm agnis tanubhis samviddno ya odhindm a{l'^]dhipo 
babhuva | so no varsam vdinutdm jdtavedas prdnam prdnarh 
prajdbhyo a[14]mrtom divas pari \ om prdnam prajdbhyo 
amrtam divas pari \ amo[15]m osom vi dyotatdm vdtdvdntu diso 
disdh marudbhis pratyutd [16] meghd varsantu prthivim anu \ 
prajdpatis salildd d samudrdd o [17] plro j/omn idadhim ardaydti 
I prdpydyatdm visno svasya neto j arvd[l%]h etena stanayitnu- 
nehy apo nisihcan asuras pitd nah svasantu ga{12]rgardpdm ava 
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nlcir apa srja vaniu prsniiahavo mandukd r[f.78al]wamM | 
samvatsararh sasaydnd vrahmand vratacdrinah \ vdtam parjanya- 
[2]jinvatdm. | pra mdndukd avddisuh upapravada manduki 
varsam d [3] vada tdhdhuri | madhye hradasya plavasva vigrhya 
caturas padak mahantam ko{A\sam utajdihi sinca savidyutam 
hhavati vatu vdtah tanvatdm yajnam 'bahu[5]dhd visrstam 
dnirdinir osadhayo hhavantu z 2 z 
Read: sam utpatantu pradiso nabhasvatili sam abhrani vata- 
jiitani yantu ] maharsabhasya nadato nabhasvato vasra apah 
prthivim tarpayantu z 1 z samiksayad visvag vato nabhansy 
apam vegasah prthag utpatantu | varsasya sarga mahayantu 
bhumiih prthag jayantam osadhayo visvarupah z 2 z abhi kranda 
stanayardayodadhiiii bhumiih parjanya payasa samandhi | 
tvaya varsam bahulam etu srstam asaraisi tkramagul etv astam 
z 3 z udirayata marutas samudratas tvesa arka nabha utpataya- 
ntu I pra varsayantu tavisas sudanavo ‘parii rasina osadhis 
saeantam z 4 z ganas tvopa marutas parjanya ghosinas prthak j 
sarga varsasya varsatas srjantu prthivim anu z 5 z sam avantu 
sudanava utsa ajagara uta | vata varsasya varsatas pravantu 
prthivim anu z 6 z vato vidyud abhram varsaiii sam avantu 
sudanavah | pra pyayasva pra bibhrava saih bhumirii payasa 
srja z 7 z apam agnis tanubhis sariividano ya osadhinam adhipo 
babhuva ] sa no varsam vanutaih jatavedas pranarii prajabhyo 
amrtarii divas pari z 8 z asam-asam vi dyotatarii vata vantu 
diso-disah ] marudbhis praeyuta megha varsantu prthivim anu 
z 9 z prajapatis salilad a samudrad apa irayanii udadhim 
ardayati | pra pyayatarii vrsno ‘svasya reto arvah etena stana- 
yitnunehy apo nisincann asuras pita nah z 10 z svasantu gargara 
apam ava nicir apah srja | vadantu prenibahavo manduka irinanu 
z 11 z samvatsararh sasayana vmahmana vratacarinah | vacaiii 
parjanyajinvitam pra manduka avadisuh z 12 z upapravada 
manduki varsam a vada taduri | madhye hradasya plavasva 
vigrhya caturas padah z 13 z maliantarii kosam udajabhi sinca 
savidyutam hhavati vatu vatah 1 tanvataiii yajfiaiii bahudha 
visrstam anandinir osadhayo hhavantu z 14 z 2 z 

In 2a I have tried to keep close to the ms.; but the reading 
given by the ms. may be only a graphic variant of the S form. 
In 3d we might well read with § krsagur. The form given for 
4b is Whitney’s suggestion. The evidence of our ms., though 
slight, supports the reading of lOe with st. 10. 
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8 

(§. 4. 6) 

[f.78a5] yavatl dhyd[6]vdprthwi vavirimnd ydvad vd sapta 
sindhavo vicasthuh vdcam VKasya [7] diimnim tdm ito nir 
avdrisam | suparnas tvd garutmdn visa prathamam d[8]dayat. 
I ndropayo ndmddayotdsmdbhavan pituh ydm cdstrta[9]t pancd- 
ngulir vaJcrd cid ati dhanvmah, | apaskambhasya bdhvo[10]n 
nivocam aha visam z salydd visam nirvocam dnjandt parnadher 
uta I [11] apdsthds chrgaldt karmaldn nirvocam aham visam \ 
ramas tveko salyo [12] uto te rasam visam z utdrasusya vrksasya 
dhanus te ramdrasam. ye pi[lS]yusan ya dusyah ydmyan neva- 
vdsrjan \ sarve te vadhrayas santu vadhrir vi{14:]sagiris krtd j 
vadhrayas te khanitdro vadhri tvam asy osadhe | vadhrisva 
pa[15]rvato giri yato jdtam idain visam. vdd idam vdraydtdi 
var'u,ndtd[l&]bhrtam \ tatrdmrtasydsiktam tas cakdrdrasam 
visam. z 3 z 

Read: yavatl dyavaprthivl varinma yavad va sapta siadhavo 
vitasthuh | vacaiii visyasya dusanlih tain ito niravadisam z 1 z 
suparnas tva garutman visa prathamam adayat | naropayo 
namadaya utasma abhavan pituh z 2 z tyaih castrtatf pancangu- 
lir vakrae cid adhi dhanvanah | apaskambhasya bahvor nirvocam 
aham visam z 3 z salyad visarii nirvocam anjanat parnadher uta 
I apasthac chrngat kulmalan nirvocam aham visam z 4 z arasas 
ta iso salyo ‘ tho te ‘ rasam visam | utarasasya vrksasya dhanus 
te ‘rasarasam z 5 z ye ‘pipisan ye ‘dusyan ya asyan ye 
‘vasrjan ] sarve te vadhrayas santu vadhrir visagiris krtah z 6 z 
vadhrayas te khanitaro vadhris tvam asy osadhe | vadhris sa 
parvato girir yato jatam idam visam z 7 z var idaiii varayatai 
varunad abhrtam | tatramrtasyasiktaih tac cakararasarii visam 
z 8 z 3 z 

The margin suggests serve te in 6c. 

In 2d abhavas, in accord with S, would be smoother. In 3a 
I suspect we have only a corruption of the reading of § yas ta 
asyat; but possibly a form of str is the verb. Our st. 8 is S 
4. 7. 1 ; the form suggested for our pada b is not satisfactory', 
and something like varanavatym abhrtam would bring it in 
accord with §. 
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9 

[f.78al6] khd[n]direna salalendtho kankatadahtyd ] atho 
visasya yad visam tena pd[18]mtr aninasam. 

In pada b we may read kankatadantya ; in d read papir. 

kityds sataparvatms sahasrdksena sarmand | [f.78bl] ilkmd- 
bhir abhribhir vaya nir a^mds saddiwd 

In a read sityas sataparvanas ; in cd vayaiii aiir ajamas 
sadanvah ; the verb is very uncertain. 

mdsahdsatyam ida[2]s kdnvd paro nudah mdyddhandgatd yds 
ciha grnis purah 

For pada b we may read itas kanvaiii paro nudah, but for 
a I see nothing sure; perhaps sadanvara should be the first 
word having dropped out after sadanva of st. 2d, and then 
asatyam might be the last word of the pada with some form of 
the root sah before it. In ed we might read mayadhara agata 
ya yas eeha jurnis parah ; but this is very uncertain. 

nacd [3] itthd nacd ihd vamdsato akse va srngavas chirah \ 
saddnvd vrd[4c]hnMnas pate tik.piasrngodrsann ihi \ 

The second hemistich is clear here sadanva vrahmanas pate 
tiksnasrngodrsann ihi; cf RV. 10. 155. 2cd. Pada b we may 
read akse vas srngavac chirah, which appears also Ppp. 6. 8. 4d. 
RV. 10. 155. 2a is catto itas eattamutah, which suggests for 
pada a here niea ittha nica iha vamamuto. 

vi ten manthds casire vi tade[5]te agado hi ni daddu te abhy 
agdus kanve parehy avaram vrne \ 

I can offer nothing here except the division of words. 

yds te[6]nke tisthanty a vaKke yd prayam khe prayam kha- 
yanty uia ydni ghord [ [7] yd garbhdt pramrsanti sarvds papir 
aninasam \ 

For pada a yas te ‘nke tisthanti ya valike might stand; in b 
it seems that prayam khe is due to dittography and should be 
dropped, and it might be possible to read yah prayas ksiyanty 
uta ya nu ghoralu In c read garbhan pramrsanti. 

yas celam vasatd w[8]fa yd natta dtisarh nilam pimngam uta 
lohitam yd | yd garbhdn [9] pramrsanti sarvdh papir aninasam 
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In pada a the first word should perhaps he yas and the last 
word probably dusaih, but further I cannot see : with pisangam 
and yah b can stand being practically the equivalent of §. 14. 2. 
48b. ^ad garbhan in c. 

ydkidantir vi^adanti[10]r visadanti prdndm asyapi nisyata j 
durnamnis sarvas sanga{H]tya mdmusyotsikta kin cana z 4 z 
Bead : fyakidantir visadantih pranam asyapi niksata ] durna- 
nmis sarvas sangatya mamusyotsibta kin cana z 8 z 4 z 

There is a proper name akidanti which may be in pada a, 
but I have thought also of ankadantir. §. 5. 8. 4e is pranam 
asyapi nahyata. 

10 

[£.78bll] yarkyd musaldhatd [12] dbisataprstd vim suta tapur 
agnis tapor dydus tapanvaii sure hhava ri[13]sam tveto akma 
rohyanto avruvan. | 

This seems little more than a series of words, but some cor- 
rections at least are evident or possible. Bead yamya musala- 
hata and probably dvisataprstha ; perhaps suta followed by a 
colon. Next a tristubh pada can be made out tapur agnis tapur 
dyaus tapasvah. The rest could be counted as two anustabh 
padas, reading takma rohayanto. 

dvimiii kumbhe va srava visam tdma[14:]no sure vimm tvam 
hastyahata vimm pratihitd hhava | 

Bead: visam kumbhe ‘va srava visam ftamano sure j visaiii 
tvam hastahata visam pratihita bhava z 2 z 

This seems rather unsatisfactory : if sure is vocative then we 
would expect vocatives feminine in cd. In st. 6b below we have 
visam te pavane sure (sic correxi), which possibly is the form 
intended here. 

sihhas te stu ta[15]ndulo vydghras pary odanam prajd kuna- 
sya nakrahur vrkasya hrdi sarii [16] srauah 1 

In a read ‘stu tandulo; in c kurasya would fit the tone of 
padas ab but I can suggest nothing for nakrahur ; pada d seems 
possible as it stands. 

yamvyd pdtrd sutdscuspassa kvd vkos pari ] varaha [17] manya- 
rujam nuttdna pada sandayah j 
I can make no suggestion here. 
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udadanl pracyavam a[18]pam subhagd vims pari | utakhdta 
manyuritjam nyuta pascdt fa[19]pwras krdhi \ 

1 can make no suggestion here. 

visam te pavane sure rudhili.lduljram sthdle astu te J 
niathnahtv anyo anyasmdd isudhiyam tad dhanas tvat. 

In a pavane seems good j in c read mathnantv ; in d isudhyan 
would seem possible and dhanus. 

isupdvdno [2J rudhirds caranti pdtdro martyds tava ye sumere 
j hatdso anye yodhayahtv anydlSJs tvam adischiram samahima- 
nani surdyd ] 

Pada a seems possible as it stands, taking isupavano as mean- 
ing ‘protecting from( ?) arrows’; in b perhaps we may read ye 
‘sum erire. A good pada c is obtained if we read yodhayantv 
anye; m d I can only conjecture ‘stram dhikseran for the first 
two words, the rest being possibly good with suraya. 

tvdm virudho visravo ialena uta pd[A\taya sddaya yodhand- 
ydi [ bhinnarin nirhhinnasirsnd sam rschatdm dtmacelo [5] visra- 
vah te surdpd | 

In pada a read tvam, in ab balenot pataya sadhaya and per- 
haps yodhanaya although yodhanayai might possibly stand. 
For e read bhinnarir nirbhinnasirsna sam rcchatam ; in d visra- 
van te suraya seems possible, but I suspect atmacelo for which 
however I can suggest nothing. 

visosutdm pivati ca rrsdno mastrd samsrstdh riidhi[6]rena 
misrdhs chinnahastas carati grdme antar virahatydni bahudhn 
pand[l]yam | 

For pada a I see nothing more than the transliteration shows ; 
in b with sasran and misran we would have a good pada: with 
panayan at the end the last two padas seem possible. 

asumatlm isumatis unnaydma sitdd adhi | sddhaydbhi sa(Za-[8] 
yd harivlndm pari ropayd \ anyo anyasya moschisam. z 5 2 [9] 
z anu 2 z 

Read : asumatim Lsumatim luinayama sitad adhi | sadhayabhi 
sadhaya fharivinaiii pari ropaya | anyo anyasya mocchisan z 10 
z 5 z anu 2 z 

In pada d possibly we may read arivenaiii (= enemy’s 
arrow?). In pMa e mocchisan is by no means certain. 
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The intent of this escapes me in spite of some fairly clear 
hints in st. 2, 6, and 8: and all the suggestions are therefore 
simply gropings in the dark. 


11 

[f.79a9] amt te manyatam agnir varuna te auumanyatdm | 
tatas te pu{V)],tro jayatam \ sa valght gosu yudhyatdm idam 
vdyon ajdmha yadim indra [11] vrhaspate \ dncanam putrave- 
danam \ kpivas pumsamalan vayam | yenetat pari[12]staihita7h 
yasmdt putrani na vindase \ indragni tasmdt tvenasah pari pdf dm 
a [13] Aardini dtharvd,no aiigiraso visve devd, rtdvrdhah srnvantv 
a[l^]'bhya me havam asydi putrd,ya vetave | indrdnl varundnJ 
sinlvdll [15] utdditih marutarugrd, patnindm putram abhy anu- 
destu te | putram te mittrd,[lQ\rund \ putram devl sarasvatl \ 
putram te asvindu devd | ddhattdm puska[n]rassrja \ yesdm ca 
ndma jagraiha tesdm ca nopa samsmara \ devds te [18] sarve 
sangatya putram cdivdtrikam dadhe | dtmanenam nir mamlwa sa 
tvat pari [19] jdyatdm | tvam hljam urvareva tvam bihharsi 
yonydm \ prthivim saha j/a[f.79bl]y«afr naksattrdis saha suryali 
vdtas patattribhis saha putram abhy aridestu te z z [2] z 1 z 

Read: anu te manyatam agnir varunas te anu manyatam | 
tatas te putro jayatam sa valgi gosu yudhyatam z 1 z idarii vayor 
ajanihedam indrad vrhaspateh j anjanarii putravedanaria krnmas 
puihsamalam vayam z 2 z yenaitat paristabhitarii yasmat putraiii 
na vindase | indragni tasmat tvainasah pari patam ahardivi z 3 z 
atharvano ahgiraso visve deva rtavrdhah | srnvantv abhi me 
havam asyai putraya vettave z 4 z indrani varunani sinivaly 
utaditih ] tmarutarugra patnlnariit putram abhy anudestu te 
z 5 z putram te mitravaruna putraiii devl sarasvatl | putraiii te 
asidnau deva adhattaih puskarasraja z 6 z yesarii ca nama jagra- 
bha tesarii ca nopa sasmara | devas te sarve saiigatya putraiii 
jaivatrkaih dadhre z 7 z atmanlnaih nir mimisva sa tvat pari 
jayatam | tvam bijam urvareva tvam bibharsi yonyiim z 8 z 
prthivi saha yajnair naksatrais saha suryah | vatas patatribhis 
saha putram abhy anudestu te z 9 z 1 z 

The ms. seems to correct valghi in Id to valmi. 

If valgi is an allowable form its meaning would seem possible 
here. In 2d I think puihsavanam would be a more attractive 
reading. In 5c we want something like manitam ugranaiii patni 
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but I do not venture to restore it in the text. With our st. 6 
cf. S. 5. 25. 3. In 7b either napa or nupa might be considered 
as an alternative to nopa. The form desW does not seem to be 
quoted, but is not open to objection, I think. 

12 

[f.79b2] vrsd jajnl madhavdno yarn rnadhurnatlbhyali sdu te 
yoiiini d[3]sai/a))i bad daksas purnso bhuvah \ ijonim guccha 
madhavdno yonydrh piiruso bhava [4] tatah piinan nir dijdmi 
slr.pids sroriibhin nonudat. bdnavdh i[o]sudher iva knivah 
pidror yathdpriyarh | sroniyo manv antard dasamdsyd[B]yasi | 
■iff pratydm praty d vantd etc sarhvatsare piinah yathd jJvdsi [7] 
bhadraydbibhantd mahd bhave | sark te yonim acekliparn supra- 
ja[8]stvuya bhadrayd | tatrd sificasva vrsriyark dasamdsyam 
abhi vraiatn. \ [9] garbhas te yonim d sayl garbho jardyuv a 
■'aydrn \ kurndrd ulba[10]m d saydrh tvastdklipto yathdparuh 
yathd rdjan madhuvdnas tarh [11] bljarh vi rohasi \ evd tvam 
asyd nir bindhi kurndrarh yonyd[12]dhi \ garbhddhdna madha- 
vdno garbham devo vrhaspatih garbhark ta [13] indras cdgni.i 
ca garbhark dhdtd dadhdtu te z 2 z 

Read: vrsa jajne madhavano ‘yarii madhumatibhyah j asau 
te yonim a sayarn bad daksas puruso bhuvan z 1 z yonirii gaccha 
inadhavana yonyaiii puruso bhava | tatah punar nir ayasi cirsna 
sronibhin nonudat z 2 z banavan isudher iva krnvan putraiii 
yathapriyam j sronyor manv antara dasamasya iiyasi z 3 z sa 
pratyan praty a tvartii ete sariivatsare punah j yatha jivasi 
bhadrayabhi bharta rnahaii bhaveh z 4 z sarii te yonim aciklpaiii 
suprajastvaya bhadraya | tatra sificasva vrsnyarii dasamasyam 
abhi vratam z 5 z garbhas te yonim a ^yi garbho jarayv a 
sayam j k’umara ulbam a sayarii tvastaklpto yathaparuh z 6 z 
yatha rajan madhavana taiii bijarii vi rohayasi | eva tvam asya 
nir bindhi kumaraih yonya adhi z 7 z garbhadhaiio madhavano 
garbhaih devo vrhaspatih | garbharii ta indras cagnis ca garbhaih 
dhata dadhatu te z 8 z 2 z 

With our Ic and Gab cf S. 5. 25. 9b: witli our st. S cf. S. 5. 
25. 4. Perhaps madhuvana (cf. ms. in bai is the correct form 
of this word: I find neither. The forms suggested for 2il. 3b. 
and 4d are rather uncertain. In 4a probably the verb is 
prati + a + vrt. and perhaps varttha might stand. 


19 JAOS 37 
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13 

[f.79bl3] sti;a[14]s Mvahhir vayas tvam sam gacchasva tanvd 
jdtavedali \ ratnam dadhd[\S>]nas sumands purastdd grhehhyah 
tvd varcase nir vapdmi pr[16]thivydm ghama stahhito antarikse 
divi sratah dydur endn sa{Yl\rvatas pdtii yas tvd pacany odanah 
ye samudram aylrayaii ye [IS] ca sindh-iini ye antariksam 
prthmm uta dydm. ye vdtena srt[f.80al]ra#Aa?>i ydnti devds tan 
dpnoty odand pdkdtra red kumhhi dinlyatd sdmnd [2] pacyato- 
dand aiisam somasydikam manye vdisvadevam idam havili idil- 
khale [3] musule yas ca sfirpe bhumydm ukJidydm yadi vdsi 
samja \ yd vipuruso [4] yd vininnejandni sarvam tat te vra- 
hmand sudaydmi urdhva prehi mdpa [5] vyaktd vyarujo anta- 
rarh \ raksdnsi sarvd tirtvd yathd roha divam tvam \ turo no [6] 
turo bhava sam dhibkir viyatdm ayam sam prthivyd sam agnind 
sam suryasya rasmi[7].m | sam devdndm apasva \ d ca dvisas 
sukrtasya lake \ trtiye ndke [8] adhi rocane divali satyor apadaYn 
yopayanto anyetva prcchdmi krtya mrtyiim [9] padayopanena 
z 3 z 

Read : 5iva« sivabhir vayas tvaih saiii gacchasva tanva jata- 
vedah j ratnarii dadhanas siimanas purastad grhebhyas ■ tva 
varcase nir vapami z 1 z prthivyaih gharmas stabhito antarikse 
divi sratah j dyaur enaih sarvatas patu yas tva pacaty odana z 
2 z ye samudram airayan ye ca sindhuih ye antariksam prthivim 
uta dyam j ye vatena sarathaih yanti devas tan apnoty odanah 
pakapatre z 3 z rca kumbhl ni diyatarii samna pacyata odanah ! 
ahsaih somasyaikaiii manye vaisvadevam idaih havih z 4 z ulu- 
khale musale yas ca surpe bhumyam ukhayaiii yadi vasi sanjah 
I ya vipruso ya vinirnejanani sarvam tat te vrahmana sudayami 
z 5 z urdhvas prehi mapa fvyakta vyarujof antaram- | rak^hsi 
sarva tirtva yatha roha divam tvam z 6 z turo no ‘turo bhava 
saiii dhibhir viyatam ayam | sam prthivya sam agnina sam 
suryasya raismibhih z 7 z fsaih devanam apasva | a ca dvisast 
sukrtasya loke trtlye nake adhi rocane divah z 8 z mrtyoh padarii 
yopayanto aiiv eta tpreehami krtyaf mrtyum padayopanena z 9 
z 3 z 

In f.79b 1. 14 the ms. corrects to gacchadhva. 

Pada a of st. 1 seems to be defective, and the trouble is 
probably in vayas; vahas comes to mind but hardly improves 
the pada. At the end of 3d pakatra might be a simpler emenda- 
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tion. With 6a we may compare S. 6. 87. 2a iliaivaidhi mapa 
cyosthah; for vyakta perhaps we should read some form of 
vyac. That there are two stanzas after st. 7 I feel fairly con- 
fident, but can get no further with them than is indicated above. 

With st. lb cf. §. 18. 2. lOd ; RY. 10. 16. 5d. With st. 4a cf. 
§. 9. 5. 5a. Our 5a appears YSK. 2. 5. 2a and elsewhere with 
yac ca : our 8c appears RY. 9. 86. 27d and elsewhere v, ith prsthe. 
What is given here as st. 9 looks as if it might he a corrupted 
version of a stanza composed of S. 12. 2. 30ab and 29cd. 

14 

[f.80a9] bhiitvd mukham asi satyasya rasmir iiccCii [10] sloko . 
divam gaccha uschriyetdm haviskrto j sadhu devun saparyata 
[11] m ajdisas apa luspatu \ 

Reading hhutya we have a good pada of eleven syllables ; in b 
I would read uccaissloko, in c haviskrtau; in d saparyatam is 
probable ; the last pada, in which lumpatu is the only possibility 
which suggests itself, perhaps does not belong here. 

dpo devlr yajhakrtah sukra devln havi{12]skriah ekapdtro- 
dano agnidomena sammyata | 

Read : apo devir yajnakrtah sukra devir havi-skrtah | ekapatra 
odana agnistomena saihyatah z 2 z 

Pada c would be improved bj' reading ya eka°. 

gdyatrl havyavd[l‘i]d asi devatdgnis sam idhyase j sahasra- 
dhdram sukrtasya loke ghr[li]taprstham amattyuh 

This is all correct except the last word for which mamadyuh 
would seem possible. 

tapas ca satyarh cdudanam prasnitam paramesthindu td-[15] 
bhyam vdisvardbhrtam tenddhipatir ucyase \ 

Read vaisvanara° in c; with this the stanza seems correct. 

udagdyo sivdyoh j [16] prdnena samyata ] apa vrprdnimaj 
jahy 

Out of this I get nothing: it seems to represent st. 5. for the 
rest of the material divides readily into three stanzas. 

apa kslya duritam a[n]ham \ apa raksdhsi tcjasd \ devebhyo 
havyam arcatam vyacasvdn s!<pra.[f.80bl]tfti( sa hi j 

In a ksiye seems possible ; in d read suprathas. 
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uscdis suparno divam id patasundriyam devesv dkrnvann 
rsi[2]hhya,}i pari dehi mam sukram hikrena bhaksaydm pivantu 
sukrto madh\i \ 

In a read uccais, in ab patasindriyaiii, in d bhaksyaiii pibantu. 

dva[‘i]yd, devd tapano yajfiam dkur ydn odano dvisade ydhs 
ca prsthah d[4:]ditydngirasas svargam imam prdsnantu rtuhhir 
nisadya z 4 z 

Read: dvaya devas tapanarii yajfiam akur yan odano t dvi- 
sade yafis ca pretbah | aditya afigirasas svargam imam prasnantv 
rtubhir nisadya z 8 z 4 z 

For dvisade in b visate would seem rather good, and prsthyam 
might be better than prethah. In a tarpanarii might be better. 


15 

[f.80b5] plyusasya kslrasya sarpiso anyasydgram sambhard- 
metat. etabh.d*am[&\s ahidddo anyo vdisvadevam havir iibha- 
yam sarhcaranti \ 

For pada b read annasyagram sariibharamy etat. The first 
word of c is probably yathabhagam, and anye should be read for 
anyo; the last pada can stand, although Kaus. 73. 14 has ubhaye. 
It is possible that what stands here as pada c is a corrupt 
abbreviation of Kaus. 73. 14ab. 

te samyanca [7] iha mddayantdm imm iirja yajamdndya 
matsva me sma bhavo md [8] sarvo vadhid grdmd vatsdii kroma- 
srayo vadaihna | 

With urjam pada b might stand, being a variant of §. 18. 4. 
4d; but Kaus. 73. 15 has a as here, and in b yajamana yam 
iechata, which probably should be read here. In c read mo sma ; 
d should probably begin gramyan vatsan, but I can get nothing 
out of the rest of it. 

ye jdtd ye ca garbhe[9]sv antar aristdgnes tanum drabkantdm 
imd gdvo vijdvatls prajdvati [10] strisva sammano bhavantu \ 

The meter would be much improved in a by ye ca jata ; in b 
read arista agnes tanvam. In c read prajavatis, and for d strisu 
saihmanaso bhavantu. The two hemistichs do not hang together 
very well. 
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a saihduman api prschanti devd sd7hvatsa[ll]rdlJ^tsd sedasd 
samsrjdmi vra viyantdm striyo gdvo vimur yo [12] ryonim anii 
kalpaydti \ 

Eead : a sabhauman api preehanti devas saiiivatsarayusa 
medasa sariisrjami | pra viyantaiii striyo gavo visnur yo yonim 
anu kalpayati z 4 z 

pratigrhndtir rsabhasya reta uksd[13] nadvdhs carati vddya- 
tdni anu \ preram agram na hinasti kin cana ya{lA\thdkdma7h 
kpiuta somyajh madhu ] 

In a we may probably read pratigrhnati vrsabhasya, in b 
vasitam. In c perhaps prerani might stand, but preran would 
seem better. 

sddur yajnas ahutddo naya[15]nta rdyas posd yajamdnaih 
sajantam \ 7ii te prathdm prthivl ya[16]ntu sindhavo yad osa- 
dhayo nihatdm predatdm irdn. 

In a we may perhaps read sadhur yajnas sa hutado nayatu; 
in b read sacantam (= S. 2. 34. Id). In c read prthivlih. in d 
nihitarii predatam iram. 

parjanyasya [17] maruto dadhiyaiisdn vdta hhadraih sasyayh 
pacyatdm modatdm jagat. j [18] saptarsayas sapta svardhsy 
esu7h sapta ksayo svinoh \ 

For dadhiyaiisan vata I can suggest nothing plausible ; nor for 
ksayo, after which read ‘svinoh. 

pahca vdjd pra[f. 81 al]i !0 vydno mandkutir vug devl devebhyo 
havyam vahatu prajdndn. 

Read vajah and mana akutir, with colon after devi; this can 
be read as two eight-syllable padas. Read prajanan. 

ye ca dr[2]sfd ye cndrstds krimayas kikrsds ca ye [ tesdih 
sirdnsy usinCi schi[S]nadmi yathd sdihvatsandyusd medasa 
samsrjdmi z 5 2 [4] z anu 3 z 

Read ; ye ca drstii ye cadrstas krimayas kikkisas ca ye | tesarii 
siraiisy asina ehinadmi yatha saiiivatsarayusa medasa saihsrjami 
z 9 z .5 z anu 3 z 

16 

[f.81a4] dydus cemam yajnaih prthivl ca sandahdtdm m(7-[5] 
tarisvd pavamdnas purastdt. tvastd vdyus saiia somena vdta 
i[Q]mam sam duhur dnapasphurantah 
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In a read sanduhatarii ; in d read ana° : for pada a see TB. 
3. 7. 4. 15. 

gharmam tvapanv amrtasya dharayd devehhyo [7] havyam 
paride savitre | sukrarh devds srutam ajantu havyam usam 
juhvdlSjndm amrtasya yondu \ 

In a read tapamy, in b paridaih, in c srtam adantu, in d 
juhvanam. These corrections bring the stanza in accord with 
Vait. 14. 1. 

ud vdsaydgne srutam akarma havyam d roha [9] prstham 
amrtasya dhdma | vanaspatayd upa barhi strnita vadhvd sa-[10] 
matu ghrtavat karat ha \ 

Bead: ud vasayagnes srtam akarma havyam a roha prstham 
amrtasya dhama | vanaspatya upa barhis stmita madhva sama- 
nktha ghrtavat karatha z 3 z 

For padas ab cf. Kaus. 2. 37 ; for d cf. Kaus. 2. 36. 

yopsi yaksmas samaydmi tarn vorja gavyuti[ll]yani sam 
anajmi yetdni tarn nam kn ksiram avitham nas krnomy ahsam 
tayanto [12] piyutham etah 

If yopsi may mean ‘hurtful’ it may stand; at the end of 
pada a read tarn va; for b urjaih gavyutim sam anajmy etam. 
Just above tarn, at the beginning of c, the ms. interlines a cor- 
rection kta, but I can make nothing of the first part of the pada ; 
read avisaiii for avitham. For d it seems possible to read aiisahi 
dayante piyusam etat. 

iddridm pita uta pitnydydndm payo dhayahtv a{Vd]hunlyamd~ 
nah I rtubhis sasyam uta kliptam astu yo gopd raksatu vd[l^yur 
ena | 

In a pita seems a probable reading, and pitryanaih ; in b read 
dhayantv ahrniyamanah ; in c klptam; at the end of d eiiaiii 
may be possible. 

pivata ghrtam yata dhdvayed guhd yatam nihatam mCniusesu 
\ [15] visve devd vdisvadevasydgndu yathdbhdgo haviso mdda- 
yadhvam \ 

In a read pibata, and perhaps yato or yatra; with nihitarii 
pada b would seem good : in d read yathabhagaiii. 

yo [16] devdndm asi srestho rudras tvamticaro vrsd j arista- 
smdkam vird me [17] tad astu hrtam tava I 
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In b read tanticaro; in e arista asmakaih; in d read hutaiii 
for hrtam, and unless medad can stand as the first word of d 
I can see nothing. Pada a appears MS. 1. 3. 4. 3, and pada b 
TB. 3. 3. 2. 0. 

purnam aham karlsanam | satavantam sahasrinam tii-[f.Slbl] 
svebhir ague devoir imam gosthamdrh durha z 1 z 

Read : purnaiii mahaih karLsinarii satavantaiir sahasrinam j 
visvebhir ague devair imam gostomaih driiha z 8 z 1 z 

This stanza as emended is not satisfactory; I have tried to 
bring it into the general sphere of the first six stanzas, but that 
may be a mistaken effort. 


17 

(S. 6. Ill with additions) 

[f.Slbl] devdinasad unmadi[2]tam ksettriydi chapathur uta 
I muncantu tasmd tvd devd unmattam rafc.sa[3]sas pavi s 

For b read ksetriyae chapathad uta; in c tasmiit, in d pari. 
Our a and d are S. 3ab. 

munim bhavantam sarydni vdvrto raksdhsy akmi uld A’rz-[4] 
nikratl \ atas tarn no adhi pdhi vdjinn indrena medl vrhate [5] 
ranuya | 

The first two words of a are probably sound ; for the next 
word paryane might be possible, followed by some form of vrt. 
In b only the first and last words seem good : I can get no idea 
of the intent of the first two padas. 

yathdgne devd rbhavo manlsinom unmattam asrjany are- [6] 
nasah eva te saktre abhayam krnotu muncasvdinaso vi naydmi 
raksah [7] 

In ab we may probably read manTsino ‘mum unmattam 
asrjann ara enasah. In c read sakro, in d nayasi. 

yailid gdvds ca bhumydm purusdsvinya okasah yavonmattasya 
te mM[8]He sa grhndtu prthivlm anii | 

Read gavas in a ; for b the only suggestion I have is purusas 
cinvanty. In c read evon'’, in d perhaps saiii or sa. 

munim dadhdra prthivl munim dydu[9]r abhi raksati miinni- 
yam hi visvd bhutdni munim indro adidharat. | [10] para raksa 
svdmi te 1 
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Read: munirii dadhara prthivi muniiii dyaur abhi raksati | 
muniih hi visva bhutani munim indro adidharat | para raksas 
suvami te z 5 z 

With the last pada ef. S. 4. 13. 5d, which has yaksmaiii. 

imam me agne piirusam samtigdhi yd vibho grd[ll]hyd laldplti 
I utodite kpiavarbhdgadheya munim mudito [12] agado yathd- 
sat. I 

Read : imaiii me agne purusarii mumugdhi yo vibaddho grahya 
lalapiti [ atho ‘dhi te krnavad bhagadheyam anunmudito agado 
yathasat z 6 z 

agni^ te na sasayatu yat te unmana uddhrtam ja[13]/iomi 
vidvdns te havir yathdnammudito bhava \ 

Read: agnis te ni samayatu yat te tan mana uddhrtam j 
juhomi \ddvahs te havir yathanunmudito bhavah z 7 z 

punas tvd tur apsaras pu[14\nar vdtas punar disah punar 
yamas punar yamasya dutds te tvd munca[\’o]ntv anhasab, \ 
jivdtave na martave atho aristatdtaye \ 

Read: punas tva dur apsarasas punar vatas punar disah | 
punar yamas punar yamasya dutas te tva muneantv ahhasah | 
jivatave na martave atho aristatataye z 8 z 2 z 

18 

(§. 4. 13) 

[f.81bl5] uta de[lQ]vd avahitam devd uddharatd punah tato 
manusyam tarn devd ddivas kr[Vl]nuta jivase \ d tvdgamam 
samtdtibhi atho aridatdtibhih [18] daksam te bhadram drisam 
pard muvdsy dnaya tu. dvdv imdu vdtdu vd[f.82al]ta d sindhor 
d pardvatali daksan te anya d vatu pardnyo vdta yad rapah \ [2] 
d vdta vdhi bhesajam vi vdta vdhi yad rapah tvaih hi visvabhe- 
sajo [3] devdndm data lyase | trdyantdm imaiii devds trayantdm 
maruto gandih [4] trdyantdm visva bhutdni yathdyam agado 
sati I ghrtena dydvd[5]prthivl ghrtendpas samuksatd \ ghrtena 
muscasvdinaso yad d tva [6] krtam dhrtah ayam me hasto bha- 
gavattarah ayam me visvabhesajo yam si[l]vdbhimarsanah 
hastdbhydm dasasdkhdbhydm jihvd vdtas purogavl | handma-[^] 
yatnubhydm samvubhydm tvd abhimarsdmasi | dpa id vd u 
bhesajls tds te [9] krnvantu bhesajam.z 3 z 
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Read : uta deva avahitaih deva ud dharatha punah | uto manu- 
syarii tarii deva daivas krnuta jivase z 1 z a tvagamaih saiiita- 
tibhir atho aristatatibhib [ dabsaih te bhadram abbarsaiii para 
suvamy anayaih te z 2 z dvav imau vatau vata a sindhor a para- 
vatah I daksaih te anya a vatu paranyo vatu yad rapah z 3 z a 
vata vahi bhesajarii vi vata vahi yad rapah | tvaih hi visvabhe- 
sajo devanaih duta iyase z 4 z trayantam imam devas trayantarii 
maruto ganaih | trayantam visva bhutani yathayam agado ‘sati 
z 5 z ghrtena dyavaprthivi ghrtenapas samuksata [ ghrtena 
muhcasvainaso yad a tva krtam ahrthah z 6 z ayarii me hasto 
bhagavan ayarii me bhagavattarah | ayarii me visvabhesajo ‘yarii 
sivabhimarsanah z 7 z hastabhyarh dasa^khabhyarii jihva vacas 
purogavl I anamayitnubhyarii sariibhubhyarii tabhyarii tvabhi 
mrsamasi z 8 z apa id va u bhesajlr apo amivacatanlh | apo 
visvasya bhesajis tas tva kriivantu bhesajam z 9 z 3 z 

In 2c our ms. seems to point toward the form which most of 
the mss. of S have: the form given for 2d is close to the form 
in §, para yaksmarii suvami te. St. 6 has no parallel : st. 9 
varies only in pada d from S. 3. 7. 5 (= Ppp. 3. 2. 7) ; the 
similar endings of padas a and c account for the omission of 
b and c. 

19 

(§. 3. 30) 

[f.82a9] sahrdayahi sdmnasyam avidvesam knio[10]mi vah 
anyo nyam abhinnuta vatsani jdtam ivdghnya anuvratas pitus 
putro nidtrci [11] bhavati siinnatah jayd patye niadhumathh 
vdcam vadatii santivdih \ md trd[12]td bhrdtaram dhuksa md 
svasdram ida svasd \ samyancas suvratd bhutvd vdcam i;a-[13] 
data bhadrayd \ yena deva na vJyanti no ca vidvisate mithah \ 
tat krnvo [14] vrahma vo grhe say'njhdnam purusebhyah jdya- 
svnitas cittano md vi yamstas samnd [15] dhayantas sudhirds 
carantah anyo nyasmdi valgil vadantu yaca samagrdstha sa-[16] 
dhrlclndn samdnl prapd saha vo nyabhdgas samdnyokte saha vo 
yunn[ll]jym samyahco gnyo sapariyatddd ndbhim ivdbhrtd \ 
yena deva /ja[f.82bl]vi’.5a yajatrdpa pdpmdnam dpnuta \ kro- 
dham manyiim rtam bhdgam duriiktum aso[2]canam. | rejmam 
■ni dadhmasi | sadhriclndh nas samanasas krnomy ekasu{'i]ni- 
styani samvananena samhrda \ deva yaved amrtam raksanidnas 
sdyam[i]prdtas susamitir vo stu z 4 z 
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Bead: sahrdayaih saihmanasyam avidvesam krnomi vah | 
anyo ‘nyam abhi navata vatsaih jatam ivaghnya z 1 z anuvratas 
pitus putro matra bhavatu samyatah | jaya patye madbumatlih 
vacam vadatu sariitivam z 2 z ma bbrata bhrataram dviksan ma 
svasaram uta svasa | samyaneas savrata bhutva vacaih vadata 
bhadraya z 3 z yena deva na viyanti no ca vidvisate mitliah ] 
tat kmmo vrahma vo gi’he saiiijnanaih purusebhyah z 4 z jyaya- 
svantas cittino ma vi yaiiista saihradhayantas sadburas carantah. 
I anyo ‘nyasmai valgu vadanto yata samagras sta sadhrlcinah 
z 5 z samani prapa saha vo ‘nnabhagas samane yoktre saha vo 
yunajmi | samyaneo ‘gniih. saparyatara nabhim ivabhrtah z 6 z 
yena deva havisa yajatra apa papmanam apunata | krodhaih 
manyum rtiih bhangam duruktam asocanaih rejmaih ni dadhmasi 
z 7 z sadbricinan vas sariunanasas krnomy ekaanustin sainvana- 
nena sabrdah | deva ived amrtarii raksamanas sayaih-pratas 
susamitir vo ‘stu z 8 z 4 z 

Tbe ms. corrects dhnksa in 3a to ksudha. 

Tbe variants from S are slight. In 5d three syllables are 
needed; samantah, or samanah, would fit in nicely and might 
easily have dropped before samani. In 6d § has ivabhitah. St. 
7 is new ; in pada e rtambhagaiii, as given in the ms., seems out 
of harmony with the context. 


20 

[f.82b4] paro paras ca parastan ma parasta[o]ram agnir 
vdtasya dhrajydpardhddhe aham tdm \ 

The first pada seems to be defective; it seems to end ‘paras 
ca; for b I incline to read paras tardah paras caran. For cd 
read agner vatasya dhrajyapa badhe aharii tan; cf. S. 3. 1. 5b. 

udakasyedam enani vdnta[6]syedam nibhanjanam | agnen 
namasydyam panthu nelia tanddyanam tavd z z [7] 

In a read ayanaiii, for b vantasyedaiia nibhanjanam. In c a 
possible reading is agner namyasya'" ; in d read tardayanam 
tava. 

pari tvd krsnavartmani agnir dhumandrcisd \ sa tvan tardhu 
paras card[^]nyata dhy ahvani 

In a read “vartane, in b dhuminarcisat : in c sa tvaiii tarda ; 
the sign transliterated hva in the last word is not clear, and I 
suggest caranyato ‘ dhi hrnihi as a possible but doubtful reading. 
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yavd etan mdsuresitds ca ye | sarvdhs tan vrahma[9]nd vayam 
salabhdh jamihaydmasi | 

In the first two words we seem to have what represents pada 
a, with some mention of barley ; the next pada might be masara 
esitas ca ye ; the rest is correct. I take salabha to mean an insect 
of the grasshopper sort. 

salabhasya salabhyas tandasyo[10]tpatattrindh z agnir vdta- 
sya nrdjydpi nipydmy dsani \ 

In a read salabhyas, for b tardasyotpatatrinah : pada e as in 
st. 1, and for d °api nahyamy asyam (= S. 7. 70. 4b, 5b). 

yadlda [11] gavi bhesajani visvdd rpdt samdbhrtam | dkhor 
ghunasya tandasya [12] tesd sndvndpi nahyatah 

In a read yadidarii ; in b riphat is the simplest correction but 
an ablative would seem better. In e read tardasya, and for d 
te^ih snavnapi nahyata. 

trstd tvam asi gandhena osadhir gnna}a[l^]mbliinl ] dkhor 
ghunasya jdUtni \ tdni jambhaya tejasd 

The kh in akhor is imperfect. In ab read gandheuausadhir 
ghuna° ; remove the colon after jatani. 

tulam [14] tandas trndsydttu mulam dkhur dhiyesitah | atho 
vrksasya phalgu [15] yad a ghund yantu sdyavam.z 5 z anii 
4 z 

Head: tnlaiii tardas traasyattu mulam akhur t dhiyesitah | 
atho vrksasya phalgu yad a ghuna yantu sayavam z 8 z 5 z anu 
4 z 

Although many details are very uncertain here, the sphere is 
clearly that of S. 6. 50. 


21 

(cf. S. 5. 22 passim) 

[f.82bl6] dydus ca dhds pita prthivi ca nidtd cdgnis ca nrcaksd 
jdtave[n]ddh | te takmdnam adhardhcam nyancam dasdham 
namasyam tvaradhi diira [f.83al]m asmat. 

This seems to be clear except toward the end; the simplest 
correction would be namasyan tvarati, but it is very possible that 
a verb form is concealed in dasahaih and that namasyam is an 
adjective. 
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takmann iyam te ksettrabhdgam apdbhajati prthivydh purve 
ardhe ati[2]hdya Urn ati no hinasvid grdhis kritvd grhesv iti 
kild siislrsnah [3] 

The only suggestions I can make are imam for iyaih, and 
ksetrabhagam apabhajan; in the rest the word division is not 
certain. 

takman parvatd ime himavantas somaprsthdh vdtam jidam 
ihisdja no a[4:]kran nasyeto marajdnn abhi \ 

Bead takman, vatajutarii bhisajarii no akran, and marajan. 
This is probably intended to be metrical. Pada d seems to be of 
similar intent to §. 5. 22. 7a. 

na tvd striyas kdmayante na pumsdnsas katime [5] cana | neha 
takma kdmydloro titaro mahdn. 

Read pumahsas and we have two readable padas ; next takma 
seems probable and perhaps kamalo; for the last pada ‘ravati 
taro mahan might seem possible, but it does not give any very 
good meaning. 

md no hinsin mahato md [6] hinsir mahyas tvarh ktcmdrdn 
hahhro md hinsin md no hihsis kumdriha [7] 

In a read hinsir, in b perhaps mahiyas ; in e hinsir, and in d 
perhaps kumarir iha. Cf. §. 11. 2. 29. 

yah sdkam utpddayasi baldsam kdsam anvrjam bhlmas te 
takman he[9)'\tayas tdbhis sa pari vrhdhi nd ] 

In b read balasam and perhaps anvrjum, for which S. has 
udyugam. In c bhimas, in d nah ; §. has tabhis sma in d. 

anyaksettrena ramate sahasrdkso [9] martyah abhiiti prd- 
rthas takmatmdu no mrddyisyati 
Read: anyaksetre na ramate sahasrakso ‘martyah | abhud u 
prarthas takma ftmau no mrdayisyati z 7 z 
In d perhaps we may read tmanarii no. 

takman na bhahiy d [10] svd na gdvo neha te ca grhd | satamna- 
rasya mustihd punar gascha mahd[ll]vrsdm . z 1 z 

Read : takman na bheya asva na gavo neha te ea grhah | sakaiii 
bharasya mustiha punar gaccha mahavrean z 8 z 1 z 

The reading suggested in a is barely probable : in padas cd I 
have followed S, which however has etu in d. 
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22 

[f.83all] yo hemantam sdpayatho halendrvdg de[\2'\vety uda 
ye paro divah bhavdriidrayos siimati vrnlniahe anyat7‘d[l(i]ssad 
aghahavisyd vy etu \ yo dydm d tanotu yo ntariksaih staihrdty 
ojaso [14] jdyamdnah tasmdi rudrdya havisd vidhemdnyattrd- 
smad aghaha[lg]vim vy etu z yayo rodhdh ndpapadyate kim 
candntar devesuta mdnu[16]se.pi \ tdhhydm rudrabhydih havisd 
vidhemdnyatrdssad aghahavisd vy e[n]tu | ydv disdte pasundm 
pdrthivdndm catuspaddm uta vd ye dvi[18]pddah \ tdbhydm 
rndrdbhydm havisd vidhemdnyatrdssad aghahavi[i.8'Sbl]sd vy 
etu z z 0 )h anyatrdssad aghahavisd vy etu z yasya pratihitd [2] 
yd ssa vyahjantu ydranyds pasava uta grdmydsah \ tasmdi 
rudrdya ha[i}visd vidhemdnyatrdssad aghahavisd vy etu | yassdd 
osatayo ba[4:]bhrlyamdnd yantlsmdn raksdso na yujanti visve \ 
tasmdi rudrdya [5] havisd vidhemdnyatrdsmad aghahavisd vy 
etu yah parvatdh nyana dadhe [6] ti vidvdn yo bhutdni kalpa- 
yasi prajdgan. [ tasmdi rudrdya havi{l]sd vidhemdnyatrdssad 
aghahavisd vy ehi z ydv disdno carato dvi[8]pado yas catuspadah 
yd ugro ksipradhanvdndu tdbhydm rudrdbhydih ha[%] visa vidhe- 
mdnyatrasmdd aghahavisd vy etu \ punas caksus punas pra-[10] 
nam punar dyur dhehi no jdtavedah rudra jaldsabhesaja 
vidvd[ll]ndvastend havisd vidhemdnyatrdssad aghahavisd vy 
etu z 2 z 

Read: yau hemautaiii sapayatho baleuarvag diva ety uta yo 
paro divah | bhavarudrayos sumatiiii vrnimahe anyatrasmad 
aghavisa xy etu z 1 z yo dyam a tanoti yo ‘utariksaiii stabhnaty 
ojaso jayamanah | tasmai rudraya havisa vidhemanyatrasmad 
° ° z 2 z yayo rodhan napapadyate kim canantar devesuta 

manusesu | tabhyaiii rudrabhyarii ° ° ° z 3 z yav Isate 

pasunaih parthivanarii catuspadam uta va ye dvipadah | tabhyam 
rudrabhyarii ° ° ° z 4 z yasya pratihita yas sma vyanjanti 

yasyaranyas pasava uta gramyasah | tasmai rudraya ° ° ° 

z 5 z yasmad rstayo bebhriyamana yanty asman raksaso na 
yuechanti visve | tasmai rudraya ° ° ° z 6 z yah parvatau 

vana dadhise vidvan yo bhutani kalpayasi prajanan ! tasmai 
rudraya ° ° ° z 7 z yav I^uau carato dvipado ya catuspado 
ya ugrau ksipradhanvanau | tabhyarii rudrabhjmrii ° ° ° 

z 8 z punas caksus punas pranarii punar ayur dhehi no jatavedah 
I rudra jalasabhesaja tvidvan dvastenaf havira vidhemanyatra- 
smad aghavisa vy etu z 9 z 2 z 
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Opposite f.83a 1.13 in the right margin is nyoja, which seems 
to indicate stabhran yojaso for the end of that line. 

In S. 6. 93. 2d we find anyatrasmad aghavisa nayantu, where 
aghavisa is acc. pi. fern., probably agreeing with an omitted isus. 
In 3a I take rodhan as abl. ease, probably meaning ‘arrow.’ 
Pada 4b appeared in this same form in Ppp. 3. 32. 2b. At the 
beginning of 5b yasya seems necessary; but cf. KS. 30. 8a, 9. 
In 6a retayo is a conjecture based largely on the context, as is 
vana in 7a. Pada 9a = Ppp. 3. 17. 3a. In §. 2. 27. 6a we find 
rudra jalasabhesaja ; I feel sure that there is corruption in 
vidvan dvastena, but I can make no suggestion. 

23 

(§. 4. 17) 

[f.83bl2] isdnan tvd bhesajdnam vijesagrmmaJie cakre sahasra- 
vi[13]ryam sahasvdn osadhe tvam | satyajitam sapathaydvanl- 
yam sahasa[14]'aam punascardm sarvd samahavy osadhl rto md 
pdraydn iti \ yd [15] sisdpa sapmiena yd vdgha muram adadhe 
I yd vd rathasya prd[16]sdrehya togham utva sah \ pratlclna- 
phaia ity ekd yas ca bhrdtti[n]rvisvapaU yas ca jdntis iapati 
ndh vrahmd yam manvatas capdt sarvam [18] tarn no adhaspa- 
dam yarn te cakrur dme pdtre yam sutre mlalohite | [f.84al] 
ydmme manse krtydiii ydm cakras tvaydrh krtydkrto jahi | 
dussvapnyam du[2]rjwatam rakso bhyom ardyya \ durvdcas 
sarvam durbhutam tarn ito ndsayd[3]masi \ ksudhdmdram trsnd- 
mdram aghotdm anupasyatdm \ apdmd[4:]rga tvayd vayam 
sarvam tad api srjumahe z 3 z 

Read: isanaih tva bhesajanarii vijesa a grhnimahe | cakre 
sahasraviryam sahasyam osadhe tvam z 1 z satyajitam sapatha- 
yavanlih sahamanaiii punaicaram | sarvah samahvy osadhir ito 
ma parayan iti z 2 z ya sasapa sapanena ya vaghaih muram 
adadhe | ya va rasasya prasarebhe tokam attu sa z 3 z praticina- 
phalo hi tvam apamargo babhuvitha | sarvan mac chapathah 
adhi variyo yavayas tvam z 4 z yac ca bhratrvyas sapati yae ca 
janus sapati nah | vrahma yan manyutas sapat sarvam tad no 
adhaspadam z 5 z yam te cakrur ame patre yam sutre mlalohite 
I ame maiise krtyam yam cakrus tvaya krtyakrto jahi z 6 z 
dussvapnyarii durjivatam rakso ‘bhvam arayyah | durvacas 
sarvam durbhutam tarn ito nasayamasi z 7 z ksudhamaram 
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trsnamaram agotam anapatyatam | apamarga tvaya vayam 
sarTaih tad apa mrjmahe z 8 z 3 z 

The reading of the ms. in Id might he defended if the apama- 
rga is understood as the plant addressed ; to emend as above does 
not make much improvement. In 3ed prasayarebhe might be a 
better reading. Our st. 4 appeared previously Ppp. 2. 26. 4: 
our st. 5 is a variant of §. 2. 7. 2. At the end of 8b our ms. 
offers nothing decisively helpful; it does seem to offer a basis 
for the reading suggested. 


24 

(S. 4. 18) 

[f.84a4] sanid thunii[5]s suryendhnd rdtrl samdvatl krnomi 
sat yam utaye rasas santu [6] krtvari \ yo devas krtyo krtyd hardd 
uvidiiso grham \ vatso dhdrar i[7]t’a mdtarahi tvam pratyag 
upapadyatdm \ dmd krtvd pdpmdnam yas tvaydnna [8] jighd- 
hsati I asmddasthasydm jagadhdraydhi ialmlds phati [9] kari- 
kratuli sahasradhdmam visdkhdh vyagrlvdh sdya tvam prati [10] 
sma cakrse krtydm priydhi priydvase hara \ yam cakdra na 
sa[ll]sdkha sasire pddam ahgtdirh \ cakdra bhadram asmabhyam 
abhagd [12] bhagavadbhyah anaydhas osadhyd sarvd krtydydd 
aviduso [13] grham | ydm ksettre cakur ydm gobhyo ydm vd te 
purusebhyah \ apdmd{lA\rgo pa md istn pa ksettriyam. sapathas 
ca mat. | apdhydtudhdnyo [15] n ttpa sarvd ardyya apdmdrga 
pra jayd tvam yyd ati srjasva [16] nah z 4 z 

Bead : sama bhumis suryenahna ratrl samavati | krnomi 
satyam utaye ‘rasas santu krtvarih z 1 z yo devas krtyam krtva 
harad aviduso grham | vatso dharur iva matararii tarn pratyag 
upa padyatam z 2 z ama krtva papmanaiii yas tayanyam jigha- 
hsati I asmanas tasyam fjagadharayam bahulas phat karikratu 
z 3 z sahasradhaman visakhah vigrivan sayaya tvam j prati sma 
cakruse krtyam priyaih priyavate hara z 4 z yam cakara na 
sasaka sasre padam ahgulim | cakara bhadram asmabhyam 
abhago bhagavadbhyah z 5 z anayaham osadhya sarva krtya 
adodusam | yaiii ksetre eakrur yam gobhyo yarn va te puruse- 
bhyah z 6 z apamargo ‘pa marstu ksetriyaiir sapathas ea yah ! 
apaha yatudhanir apa sarva arayj’ah z 7 z apamrjya yatudhiinan 
apa sarva arayyah | apamarga pra jaya tvam arayjm ati srjasva 
nah z 8 z 4 z 
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In the right margin opposite 1. 9 stands sadvaiii, and oppo- 
site 1. 10 is rana. 

In 3b the reading is hardly as good as that of S, which has 
tena° : in 3e it seems highly probable that we have a corruption 
of the reading of S, dagdhayam. Oar st. 5 is almost identical 
with §. 5. 31. 11. I am confident that adodusam is the Ppp. 
reading in 6b, and that somehow a copyist’s reminiscence of 2b 
has interfered. In 7b I have restored the reading of S, but 
sapathans ca mat would be possible. I have ventured to restore 
the first hemistich of st. 8 from S for the identity of 7d and 8b 
would easily cause its omission. 

25 

(§. 4. 19) 

[f.84al6] uta evasy abandhukrd utdyesya nra ja[Yi]mita | 
%to krtydkrtas prajdmn abhras ivd schinda vdr^ikam j;r«-[18] 
hmanena pariyukto si kanvena 'narsadena \ senevdin ti;i.si-[19] 
mail na tatra bhayam astii yatra prdpnohy osadhe [ agrehy 
osadhlmm [f.84bl] jyotisevdpidhlpayani \ uta pdkasya trdtdsy 
uta hantdsu raksasah [2] yad adho davassurdiis tvaydgre nir 
akrnvatah tasnidd adhi tvam osadhe [3] apdmdrgo ajdyata z om 
apdmdrgo ajdyata | vibindatl [4] satasdkhd vibinda ndma te pita 
I pratyag vibhitam tvam yo asmdh a[5]bhiddsati \ asada bhumyd 
samabhavat ta dydm eti vrhatvacah w[6]di tvaco vyadhiimayat 
pratyak kartdram rschatu \ pratyam hiii sambabhuyatha [7] 
praticinaphalas tvam pratls krtydkrtyd amum krtydkrtam jahi 
I [8] satena md pari pdhi sahasrendbhi raksa mam indras te 
vi[9]rudhdm patabhadrojmanam ddadhiih z 5 z anu z 5 z [19] 
zz zz 

Bead: utaivasy abandhukrd utaivasi nu jamita | uto krtya- 
krtas prajam abhram iva chindhi varsikam z 1 z vrahmanena 
prayukto ‘si kanvena narsadena | senevaisi tvisTmati na tatra 
bhayam astu yatra prapnosy osadhe z 2 z agra ehy osadhinaih 
jyotisevabhidipayan | uta pakasya tratasy uta hantasi raksasah 
z 3 z yad ado deva asuraiis tvayagre nirakrnvata | tasmad adhi 
tvam osadhe apamargo ajayathah z 4 z vibhindatT sataCiikha 
vibhindan nama te pita ! pratyag vibhindhi tvaiii taih yo asmaii 
abhidasati z 5 z asad bhumyas samabhavat tad dyam eti vrha- 
d^yaeah | tad vai tato vidhupayat pratyak kartaram rechatu 
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z 6 z pratyan hi sariibabhuvitha pratlemaphalas tvam | praticis 
krtya akrtyamurii krtyakrtaih jabi z 7 z satena ma pari pahi 
sahasrenabhi raksa mam ] indras te vlrudhruh pate bhadra 
ojmanam a dadhat z 8 z 5 z anu 5 z 

In st. lb jamita seems possible, though jauiaia might be bet- 
ter in some ways ; S has jamikrt. On praj'ukto in 2a see "Whit- 
ney’s Translation. In 6c vrhadvyaeah is surely the reading for 
Ppp. ; and in 6e the most plausible course is to follow S (as I 
have done). In 8cd it is entirely possible that our ms. has 
merely a corruption of the S reading, pata ugra. With Ted cf. 
S. 10. 1. 6ed and Ppp. 1. 47. 3 ed. 


26 

[f.84bl0] rd dydvdprthivi schihtam mulam atho sirah vischi- 
[ll]tya sadyatas prsthds tdm kanvdthdm adhaspadam \ 

In a read aratya, in b chinttarii: in c vichidya, probably 
madhyatas, and perhaps pretis rather than prstha ; in d 
kmvatham. 

idam srnu jd[12]tavedo yad amusydd vaco mama | rdtydt 
sarvam isyat prsnid vrha[13]tam asvindm \ 

In b read amusnad, in c aratyas and perhaps isam yat: in d 
asvina, and possibly pr-stir, although prasnad would also seem 
possible. 

yd svapne yd carati dorbhiitvd jandh anu | rd\lA\tim indra 
tvam jahi tvdm agnir iva sddaha \ 

In a read ca carati, in b daurbhutya, in c ariitim, in d tarn and 
saihdaha. 

srestho me rdjd t;(i[15] rwno ham satyena gacchatu | rdtiyam 
hutvd santoMm ugro devo [16] bhi dasatu \ 

In b instead of harii we might read ‘yarii; in c read aratiiii 
hatva samtokam, in d ‘bhi. 

jyesthd ca yd sinivdU sapta tisro ty dyd [17] rdtim visvd 
bhutdni ghnantu ddsls ivdgaml 

In b read ‘bhy ayan, in c aratiiii, in d dasim ivagamim. 

somo rd[18]josadhibhis surydcandramasd ubhd | rdtiyam sarve 
gandha [f.86al]rr« ghahtv apsarasas ca yah ] 


20 JAOS 37 
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In a read rajaus°, in c aratiiii, in d glinantv and yah. 

bhavo raja bhavdmrvdv indro vdyiir vrhaspatih tvastd me [2] 
dhyaksas pusa te rdtin ghnantu suvrata \ 

Eead ‘ dhyaksa.s pusa in e, ‘ ratirii and suvratah in d. 

ye ca devd bhumicard ye cdml divy d[3]sa^e ye ntarihm syete 
te rdtiyam ghnantu suvrata | 

In pada e the only suggestion I have is ye ‘ntariksa asyante 
which does not seem satisfactory : in d read as in the preceding 
stanza. 

yd cesitdsurdir devebhir i[4].siY« ca yd \ atho yd manyor jdyate 
rdtrim harmi vrahmand z 1 z 

Read: ya cesitasurair devebhir isita ca ya | atho ya manyor 
jayate ‘ratirh harmi vrahmana z 9 z 1 z 


27 

[f.86a5] tarir me aditsadam mahad yahsaih vrhad vapuh 
visvdir devdir nirt'tis tandyu[6]jd marani mrtyor ha jdyate \ 

Pada b seems good as given, mahad yaksarii vrhad vapuh ; pada 
a lacks one syllable, and otherwise it is wholly unclear to me: 
the first three words of c are good, but I can make nothing of 
the syllables tanayuja ; the rest seems possible as it stands, but 
maro might be a better reading. 

ammurn srstitsdt patho vadadahim vdi rdjanta[l]m ojasd j 
dyiihschati gutsam atigmam andayavniktidvirmum ojasd ] 

In a possibly amuiii srstecchat is intended, but for the rest 
of the hemistich I see nothing. In c perhaps ayunjati may be 
read, which would give a fair piida : after that I see nothing. 

yd[8]vati dydvdprthivi varimnd ydvad vd sapta sindhavo 
mahitvd tdvati 7ii[9]rrtir visvavdrd visvasya yd jdyamdnasya 
devd I 

Read : yavati dyavaprthivi varimna yavad va sapta sindhavo 
mahitva [ tavati nirrtir visvavara visvasya ya jayamanasya veda 
z 3 z 

With padas ah cf. S. 4. 6. 2ab (= Ppp. 5. 8. 1) : for pad 
cf. st. 5. 
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visvasya jdyamanasya de[V)]vi pusty asya vdpustipati tva- 
hhuyatha \ namo stu te nirrte mdtmam asnidn pard[\l\bhaiend- 
parani hdtaydsi \ 

In b I would read pustasya va pustipatir babliuvitha; in c 
read ‘ stu ; matmam ought to mean something like ‘ do not harm, ’ 
but I cannot solve it ; for d a possible reading is parabhagena- 
paraih ghatayasi. 

devim aham nirrtir vardhamdiias piteva pidram va[\2]sate 
vacohhih \ visvasydi jayanmnasya devi siras-siras pradisoro 
nudasthe 

For this stanza cf. TS. 4. 2. 5. 4; with uirrtiih pada a may 
stand tho TS. has vandamanas; pada b seems good but TS. 
has dasaye and KS. damaye. In c read visvasya ya, and prob- 
ably devi; blit ef. st. 3. In d I would suggest prati suro ‘nu 
caste ; TS. has surl vi. 

a{Vi]panvantam ayajamdnam ischa tcna sebhydm taskara- 
sydnu Uksa svapantam ischa sd tayl[l-i]Mydm namo stu te nirrte 
aham krnomi | 

Bead: apanvantam ayajamanam iccha stenasyetyarh taskara- 
syanu siksa | svapantam iccha sa ta itya namas tn to nirrte ahaiii 
krnomi z 6 z 

This stanza also appears TS. 4. 2. 5. 4; there and in other 
places asunvantam stands in a, and if apanvantam (from pan) 
is not good, we must restore that here. 

amunvakd nirrtis samjagatsun ndsyd[15]s pita vidyate nota 
mdtd I madhyds cha srdmanu jighdsi sa[16]rr«i/i na devdndm 
suryam samdpa \ 

In a read asunvaka and saiiijighatsur; perhaps for c we might 
read madhyat sa sramam no jighahsus sarvahi : pada d lacks 
one or more syllables, and I think it probable that suriiii should 
stand for suryarii; possibly samapa can stand, but I cannot fit 
this pada into the rest successfully. 

yad asya pare tamamas sukram jyo[H\tir ajdyata j sa nas 
parsad ati dviso gne vdisvdnara dyumat.z 2 z 

Bead: yad asya pare tamasas sukraih jyotir ajayata | sa nas 
parsad ati dviso ‘gne vaisvanara dyumat z 8 z 2 z 

This appears TS. 4. 2. 5. 2, and we may also compare S. 6. 
34. 5. 
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28 

(cf. Vait. 10. 17) 

[f.86al8] pramucyaniano Wiuvanasya gopa paiun no tra prati 
bhagam etii \ agnir yajnam trivrtam [f.86bl] saptatantum 
devani deveWiyo havyam valiatii prajdnan.z yu te daiistra 
sudhaydu ropayipul [2] jihvayete daksind sam ca pasyata j ana- 
stram naf pitaras tat krnotu yupe [3] baddham pra vi mucyamd 
yad annam aklistvas tarn avi justah parehir indrasya go.^tha[i]m 
api dhdva vidvdn. 1 dMrdmas tvd kavayas samsrjandv i.pim 
urjam yajamd[o]nuya matsatah rsibhis tvd saptabhir attriiidharh 
pratigrhndmi bhuvane syone \ [6] jamadagnij kasyapas svddv 
etad bharadvdjo madhv annam krnotu z pratigraMtre go[l}iamo 
vashtho visvdniittro dadarse sartna yaschdt. | yayi no agrani 
havitha jagdmd[8]nvasya putram uta sarpiso va | yad vd 
dhanam vahator djagdmdgnis tad dhotd sii[9]hatam krnotu | 
yad djyam prati jagrdha yaiis ca vrlhan ajam candrena saha 
j/a[10]j jaghdma | vrhaspatir havi^o no vidhartd md no hinslt 
saha go asvo vifd [11] ca j again nayatu pratigrhndtu vidvdn 
vrhaspatih praty etu prajanan. indro [12] marutvdn suhatam 
krnotv avdiksavannam anamwo stu | yan no dudur vardm aksitim 
[13] vasu yad vd dalpam upanenena nos saha \ yad dhdvyetaih 
saha vrstanotd agni[\4:]s tad dhotd suhatam krnotu | yan nas 
sdldm visvabhogdm imam dadur grharh vd yo[l'o]ktram saha 
krtyota yad vdharam upandyena devd \ agnis tad dho suhatam 
krnotu z [16] z 3 z 

Bead: pramucyaniano bhuvanasya gopa pasur no ‘tra prati 
bhagam etu | agnir yajnam trivrtam saptatantum devo devebhyo 
havyam vahatu prajanan z 1 z yau te dahstra sudihau ropayisnu 
jihmayete daksina sam ca pasyatah | anastraiii na.s pitaras tat 
krnota yupe baddham pra vi mucyama yad annam z 2 z aklistas 
tvam abhi justas parehindrasya gostham api dhava vidvan j dhi- 
rasas tva kavayas saiiisrjantv isam urjaiii yajamanaya matsatah 
z 3 z rsibhls tva saptabhir atrinaham pratigrhnami bhuvane syone 
I jamadagnis kasyapas svadv etad bharadvajo madhv annam 
knmtu I pratigrahitre gotamo vasistho visvamitro dadarse 
sarma yacehat z 4 z yan no agraih havisa ajagamannasya patram 
uta sarpiso va i yad va dhanam vahator ajagamagnis tad dhota 
suhutaih krnotu z 5 z yad ajyam prati jagraha yahs ca vrihln 
ajam candrena saha yaj jagama | vrhaspatir haviso no vidharta 
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ma no hiiisit tsaha go asvo visa ca z 6 z agnir nayatu prati- 
grhnatu vidvan vrhaspatih praty etu prajanan | indro marutvan 
suhntaiii krnotv aveksyannam anamivo ‘stu z 7 z yan no dadur 
varam aksitirii vasu yad va kalpam fupanenena nas saka | yad 
va^TayatvaIh fsahavnstanota agnis tad dhota suliutaiii krnotn z 
8 z yan nas salaiii visvabhogam imaiii dadur grliaiii va yoktraiii 
saha krtyota [ yad vaharan upanayena deva agnis tad dhota 
suliutaiii krnotu z 9 z 3 z 

The arrangement of st. 4 is open to doubt, and its first two 
padas might perhaps better be taken with st. 3 except that Vait. 
shows no trace of them; the rest of st. 4 has appeared Ppp. 2. 
28. 4, a hymn which has part of S. 6. 71 : in Ppp. 2. 28. 4a svadv 
should be read. In 6d a possible reading would be hinsid ma 
gaur. In 8c avyayatvam is given to match its equivalent aksi- 
tim ; but 8a would seem better if we read varam aksitarii vasu. 


29 

[f.86bl6] suryavarca iti yat susravdham yena prajd jyotira- 
grds cara[n]nti some varco yad gom varco mayi devd rdstra- 
bhrtas tad akram.z 

In a read yac susravaharii, in d akran : pada c lacks at least 
one- syllable, and it would be helped by the insertion of yat 
before some. 

yajhe varco [18] marutos cad adrhah vnyuh p>(isun prjat sani 
bhagena gandharvdndm apsarasdm [f.85al] yad asmdi 

In a it is possible to read maruto yad adriihan. in b I would 
read aprncat for prjat: at the end of c it seems necessary to 
read yad varco ; for pada d mayi ° ° ° 

yajhe varco yajamdne ca varco yad dbhisikte rujani yas ca 
varcah surd[2]ydm varco dhi yat. \ 

In b read abhisikte rajani yac; in c I can only suggest ‘dhi 
yad as indicated in the transliteration; supply pada d as in st. 1. 

rathe varca rathavahane ca varco isudhuu varcas kavaca eva 
va['3]rcah asvesu varca z 

At the end of a read varca and after rathe read varca. The 
ms. probably intends pada e to be completed so as to read asvesu 
varca ‘dhi yad, followed by mayi ° o = _ 
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sahhaydni varcas sumityam ca varco vadhvam varca uta varco 
rare [4] m \ daksindymh varco dhi yat. 

Read: sabhayaiii varcas samityarii ea varco vadhvaih varca 
uta varco varesu | daksinayam varco ‘dhi yad mayi ° ° ° 

z 5 z 

sinhe varca %ita varco vydghre vrke varco mad}ivd[5]re ca 
varcaJi | sayane varcaJi patunam yad vaihuva mayi | 

In a read varca uta ; in b it would seem that madhvare is a 
fourth animal, but I cannot do anything with it on that basis, 
and have thought it possible to read vrkse and madhvamre. In 
e sayane seems good, but patunam (or pattanarii) I cannot solve; 
patunam does not seem very good; read babhuva in c, and for 
d mayi ° ° ° . 

hiranyavarcasas uta }ia[&^stivarcasam sangramam yad yat. 
jighdn varca dhuh krsydni k^ettrarsayo nvdnadhur ma[7]yi | 
devd rdstrabhrtas tad akran. 

In a read “varcasam uta; in b saugramaih is clear and I think 
we should read yad yad rather than yudhyat, but for jighah I 
have no suggestion although it is clearly from ban. In c read 
ksetra rsayo ‘nvanrdhur, and for d'mayi ° ° ° _ 

mayi varco mayi sruvo mayi dyumnam mayi tvi[8]dh adha- 
spadam prdanyavo ham bhuydsam uttamah z 4 z 

Read: mayi varco mayi sravo mayi dyumnam mayi tvisih | 
adhaspadaiii prtanyavo ‘ham bhuyasam uttamah z 8 z 4 z 

30 

(§. 3. 24) 

[f.85a8] payasvatl[9]r osadayas payasvdn mdmakam vacaJi 
atho payasvatdih paya a hardmi saha[10]rdmi sahasrasd aham 
veda yathd payas cakdra dhdnyam bahuh sambhrtvd ndpa [11] 
yo vedas ta vam yajdmahe sarvasydyascano grhe \ yathd dydus 
ca prthivl ca ta[12]sthatu vartmdya kam \ evam sphdti ni tanosi 
maydre.m khalesu ca [ yathd r«[13]pai catadhdras sahasradhdro 
aksatah evd me astu dhdnyam sahasradhdram aksatam [14] 
satahasta samdharah sahasrdiva samgirah yatheya sphdtir dyasi 
krtasca kd[lb]ryasya ca \ imd yds pahca pradiso mdnavdh paiica 
grstayah sarvds sambhur ma[\&]yobhuvo vrse sapam nadir ive 
I iha sphdtim sam a vrhdh iha sphdtir osadhindm [17] devdndm 
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iita sahgama ihaivdsvinorasto dvdparasyontta z tisro mdtrd 
ga[lS]ndharvdndih catasro grhapatnyah tdsam yd sphdtivartamd, 
tayd tvdihi sarsdma{\^]si | jyesthasya tvdhgirasya hastdbhydm 
a rdbhdmahe j yathdsad bahudhdnyam a[i.Sohl]yaksmam hahu- 
pdurusam.z 5 z anu 6 z 

Bead : payasvatir osadhayas payasvan mamakaiii vacali | atho 
payasvataiii paya a liarami sahasrasah z 1 z aharii veda yatha 
payaa cakara dhanyaiii bahu | sambhrtva nama yo devas taiii 
vayaih yajamalie sarvasyayajvano grhe z 2 z yatha dyaus ca 
prthivi ca tasthatur varunaya kam | evarii spliatirii ni tanosi 
mathanesu khalesu ca z 3 z yatha rupas satadharas sahasradharo 
aksatah j eva me asta dhanyaiii sahasradharam aksatam z 4 z 
satahasta samaharah sahasraiva saihkirah | yatheyaih sphatir 
ayasi krtasya karyasya ca z 5 z ima yas paiica pradiso manavis 
panea krstayah | sarvas sambhur mayobhnvo vpste saparii nadir 
iveha sphatim sam a vahan z 6 z iha sphatir osadhinarii devanam 
uta sahgama | tihaivasvinorasto dvaparasyonitaf z 7 z tisro 
matra gandharvanaih catasro grhapatnyah | tasaiii ya sphativa- 
ttama taya tvabhi mrsamasi z 8 z jyesthasya tvahgirasya hasta- 
bhyam a rabhamahe j yathasad bahudhanyam ayaksmam bahu- 
piirusam z 9 z 5 z anu 6 z 

Our st. 3 has no parallel, st. 4 varies considerably from §. st. 7 
has no parallel, and st. 9ab has none; st. 9cd = Kaus. 20. 5cd. 
For 7cd I can get nothing. In 5b we might perhaps keep sariigi- 
rah ; and in 6b possibly grstayah, but I doubt if a variant from 
§ is intended in either case. 

31 

[f.85bl] ahhydsarat prathamd dhoksamdl2]nd sarvdn yajhdn 
iiihratl vdisvadevl ] upa vatsam srjad vdeyate guur m'sr.s’fa[3]s 
sumand hirnkrnomi | 

This stanza and the next two appear in Kaus. 62. 21. In a 
read atyasarat and dhoksyamana ; in c probably srjata as in 
Kaus. is intended, and vasyate is to be read; the ms. suggests 
naur for gaur. In d we should probably read with Kaus. 
\’yasrata and °krnoti. 

badhdn dhehi mavi dhehi bhunjanti nadya gor ifpflsl[4]da 
dugdhi z irdm asmd odanani pinvamdndh klldlam ghrtam madhu- 
manva[o]bhdgam | 
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Read: badhana vatsam abhi dhebi bhunjatl nijya godhug 
upa sida dugdbi | iram odanam pinvamana kllalam ghrtarii 
madamann abhagam z 2 z 

This is the reading of Kaus. and I think our ms. offers no real 
variant : the margin suggests idam for iram. 

sd dhdvatu yamardjna^yavatsd sukrtdm pathd prathanieJia 
dattd I ato[G]vrstidattd prathamenas dgan vatsena gam sam srja 
visvdrupd | 

In a read yamarajuas savatsa. In c atho ‘vrstidatta seems 
possible; Kaus. has aturnadatta; read prathamedam, and in d 
read visvarupam. 

prathameda[l]m dgan purvamdd atra etdihy asminn lake 
mabhya u tvd daddti semani dheiioJi pra[8]thamam pdraydsi 
sraddhayd dattd parame vyoman. | 

In a purvasmad seems probable, followed perhaps by atrai- 
tabhy asmin loke madhya. In c dheno is probable. 

janihasmi samsthlya [9] dhenavo gopatirk yas tvd daddtii 
prathama svadMvdn purvd hi tatra siikrtas par€[10]hy atdimitd 
rdjasas parastdt. | 

For the beginning of pada a yajniyo ‘smi is the only sugges- 
tion I have; samstirya follows (the ms. correcting ya to rya) 
and probably dheno. In b read dadati prathamas svadhavan. 
In d atyesayita may be possible ; read also in d rajasa.s. 

ati dhemir anadvdham anyannad yayos kramtm [11] ati vatsd- 
ndm pitara rmbham prati sdsurat. 

Pada a seems correct; it looks as if aty might stand at the 
beginning of b and possibly kramit at the end, or krame. In c 
I think pitaram would be better; in d read sasarat. 

jyotismatl prathama yd[\2]hi sure sonas te dhenavo patayo 
bhavantu | sapta tvd surydnvdtapantir imam dhd[l'8]ma siiti 
saras pardcdih z 

In b we may probably read syonas te dheno ; in c surya anv° ; 
in d idahi would seem better than imam. 

dhdtre sidraya mahyam dadhdnobhdu lokdu bhunja[li]ti vi 
kramasva | worn urjam daksindm samvasdnd bhagasya dharurn 
a'ya[15]se pratima 
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I doubt if sutraya can stand in a, and would suggest sotre. 
In d bhagasya is probably the reading, with pratlmah at the 
end. A pada similar to our c occurs VS. 12. 57c and elsewhere. 

sahasrdnga satani jyotiyaih hy asya yajhiyasya paprir amrta 
svargd [16] sd nditu daksina visvarupd ahihsantl pratigrJmima 
e7idm z 1 z 

Read: sahasrahga satarii jyotisaih hy asya yajhiyasya paprir 
amrta svarga | sa na aitu daksina visvarupahihsantirii prati- 
gi’hnima enaiii z 9 z 1 z 

32 

(S. 4. 16) 

[f.85bl7] ye te pdsd varund saptasaptaiis tredhd tistho/nti 
rusatd rusantah chinadya [18] sarve anrtam vadantaih yas 
satyavdg yadi turn srjdnii | 

In a read Taruna, in e read with the RothAVliitney ed. of S 
sinantu: in d read °vady ati tarii srjami. The margin corrects 
to chinabhya. 

iha spasas pa camn#7[19]we sydma sahasrdksd ati pasyanti 
bhumim \ so syannatam pra mundti kas cana ssa [f.87al] 
mucyate vartmasya pdsdt. \ 

This varies considerably from vei*se 4 of §. In a read pra 
and ‘sya (for syama), in b bhumim: for pada c we may read 
yo ‘sya nakam pra minati kas cana, or something very like that, 
for the meaning of S. 4a is probably here. In d read na sa ° ° . 
The margin corrects to mudyate. 

iitayatn asya prthivt samlcl dydur vrhati[2]r antariksaih \ uto 
samudro varunasya kaksdr utdsminn alpa itdake namaktdh | [3] 

Read uteyam in a, in b vrhaty urv antariksam. In c I would 
read samudrau and kaksav; but also without changing samudro 
we might read kuksav, getting thus a meaning which might 
stand. In d read nisaktah. 

yas tisthati manascT yas ca vdcati yo nildyam carati yah prald- 
yarh dvdu ya{A\d avadatas samnisadya rdjd tad veta varunas 
trtlyd 

Read: yas tisthati manasa yas ca vahcati yo nilayaiii carati 
yah pralayam | dvau yad vadatas samnisadya raja tad veda 
varunas trtiyah z 4 z 
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sarva tad raja varuno vi [5] caste yad antard rodasl yas para- 
stdt. I samsdtas ca nimiso jandndm aksdn [6] na stvaghnl hhu- 
vand maniite | 

In a read sarvam, in b yat parastat : in c sariiKhyata asya, in 
d aksan na svaghni. 

tvam eva rdjan varuna dhattd devdnam asi visvaru[7]pa]i 
duscarmds tad asas pisango yas satydm vdcam anrtena Jianti \ 

Pada a seems good, but two more syllables would make it bet- 
ter ; in b read dbarta devanam. In c the first word is probably 
some form of duskarman and pisango is perhaps correct, but it 
may be that srhgo is here ; pada d is correct. This stanza has 
no parallel. 

ya^ sdmdnyo [8] varuno yo vydsyo yas cyamdecyo varuno yo 
videcydh \ yo ddivyo varuno yas ca ma[9]»M.ws sarvdns tvetdni 
prati muncdmy atra | 

Eead : yas samamyo varmio yo vyamyo yas samdesyo varuno 
yo videsyah | yo daivyo varuno yas ca manusas sarvans tvayi 
tan prati muncamy atra z 7 z 

S. has our padas abe as its vs. 8 ; our d represents its vs. 9. 

satena pdsdir varundihi dhehi md [10] te mody anrtavd 
nrcaksah \ dsthdm jdlma udanam sansltyd kosevdvadhris pa- [11] 
rikrtyamdnd \ 

In b read mocy anrtavafl; for cd read astaiii jalma udaraiii 
sransayitva kosa ivabandhras parikrtyamanah. I think iva 
vadhris is not probable, if indeed possible. 

uto cit prapdtayacito tad api nahyasi | uto tad asya gain krtvd 
[12] rdjd varuniyate 

It would seem possible to read here uto acit prapatayad uto 
° ° : in c if we may read asyagaih it would seem fairly good ; 

in d read varuna lyate. 

dinani chinadsya varuno natam kasipune yathd \ mule tasya 
vr[lZ]scatl ya enarii pra mimlsati z 2 z 

Read: enarii chinatti varuno nadarii kasipune yatha | millarii 
tasya vrscati ya enarii pra mimlsati z 10 z 2 z 

For pada b cf. §. 6. 138. 5. 
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33 

(S. 6. 133-135) 

[f.87al3] ya imam devo mekhaldm dllijhaiandha yas 
sumndha yamdha yojah yasya devasya pradisd cardmi sa [15] 
phdram rschdt sdii md vi muhcd 

For b read yas saiiinanaha ya ma yuyoja : in c read pradisa : 
for d read sa param rcchat sa u ma vi muncat. 

dhuta rsindm asy dyudham purvd vrdhasya prd[16]snatl 
avlraghni bhava mekhale [ 

Doubtless pada a is to be restored from S, ahutasy abhihuta : 
in c read prasnati, and in d viraghni. 

mrtyor aham vrahmacdrydd as-mi bhutdm nirydjam [17] puru- 
sam yamdya | tam dyam vrahmand tamasd sramendndinam 
mekhalayd 5i[18]Ha»ii z 

Bead: mrtyor ahaiiv vrahmacarl yad asmi bhutan niryaean 
purusarii yamaya | tam ayan yrahmana tapasa sramenanayainaiii 
mekhalaya sinami z 3 z 

ayam vajras talpayatdm vratena \ dvdsya rdsfram ava haniu 
jivayh ki[19]nantu skandhd prsandt usniha 

In a read tarpayatarii ; Whitney suggests midena for vratena. 
The colon is to be removed and then we read vratenavasya. For 
c read srnatu skandhan pra srnatusniha ; no trace of pada d is 
in the ms., but we will probably be safe in restoring it from S, 
vrtrasyeva sacipatili. 

adharo hhram adharo bhrena gddhat prthivyd »io-[f.87bl] 
srpat. I vajrendvahatu srayum 

Read: adharo ‘bhram adharo ‘bhrena gudhah prthi\wa 
motsrpat | vajrenavahatas sayam z 5 z 

yo jandti tam anv ischa yo jandti tam i[2]j jahi | jinato vajra 
sdyakah simancam anvacam anu pdtaya 

Read jinati in a and b, iccha in a: in c sayaka .simantam. in 
d anvancam. 

yad usndmi ba{9]lam kurve vajram anu pdtayati \ skandhan 
amusya sdtayam vrttrasyeva sacipatih ] [4] 

In a read asnami, in c satayan, in d vrtrasyeva. 
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yat pivami sam pivami samudraiva sampiva | prandn ammya 
sayhpivdm sam,pi[a]vdmy aham pivam [ 

Read : yat pibami sam pibami samudra iva sariipibah | pranan 
amusya sariipiban sampibamy aharii pibam z 8 z 

yad girdmi sam girdmi samudra iva samgira prandn a[6]mi<- 
sya samgiram sam girdmy dham giram z 

In b read saihgirah, in c sariigiran, in d giram. 

sraddhdyd duJiitd. tapaso dhi jdtd sva[l^sarsindm hhutahrtdm 
iabhuva | sd no mekhale patim d dhehi medhdtho no dhe[8]hi 
tapa indriyam ca | 

In a read ‘dhi, in c matim and medham, in d atho. 

ydm tvd purve ihutakrta rsaydh ] pari medhire md tvam [9] 
pari sajasva md dirghdyutvdya mekhale z 3 z 

Read ; yam tva purve bhutakrta reayah pari bedhire | sa tvaiii 
pari svajasva ma dirghayutvaya mekhale z 11 z 3 z 
In Book 19, as here, our ms. presents as one hymn material 
which in S constitutes several hymns; in fact in Book 19 that 
seems to be the regular condition. 

34 

[f.87b9] ayam te svasru[10]r vadatu svasuras te asantaram | 
devdt te abhisocanam vrahma vidvesanam kr\lY\tam j 
In pada a iyaih seems necessary ; read asaiiitaram in b. I have 
not been able to grasp the intent of this hymn, so that my sug- 
gestions are made almost blindly. 

d krandaya ululd kiir vdca d dhehy apriyam siro lipsamy aha- 
std\\2]bhydm kesdn te abhisocanam | 

In a read kar, taking ulula as acc. plural; cf. LS. 4. 2. 9. 
In b read vaea : in c lipsamy would seem good : in d perhaps 
kesat rather than kesan, but neither one seems very good. 

ye kesdyos pratidhita kurlram yupasah a[18]tho ye te svd 
samti sarve te abhisocanam \ 

In a it might be possible to read kesayos pratiditah; in b I 
think it likely that we must luiderstand ya followed by a word 
beginning with upa. In c svas santi may seem good, or svasanti 
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apa trisamrdhdnd dur'md[14:]d idam krnomi te | atho yat te 
samvdsas sarvahi tat te abhisocanam \ 

For pada a I can suggest nothing; in b I would suggest 
durmaditam. Padas cd can stand, I believe. 

a[15]rkamadbhis prapatato municaksu-s krnomi te j atho 
svabhyo rdyahhyas prati ssa [16] gaganam kuru ] , 

Pada a can stand, prapatato = prapata -j- atas ; b is also good : 
in e read ‘rayabbyas, in d sma. 

ut tisthare paldyasva saricindm padam bhava | atho «[17]d 
akdryam kurv dsdm sam arsi muskayoh z 

In a read tisthare, in b marlelnaiii ; the rest seems possible. 

upakseddbhi cdlaya ud[18]tos tiilam ivijaya | dadbhissindhic- 
sya bdhvor dadhy asuravastuve \ 

In pada a it is clear that we have abhi calaya, but the rest is 
not clear ; I have thought of upakseta : at the end of b I would 
read ivaijayat. It may be that pada c begins with adbhis, and 
that sindhos ca should stand for sindhusya. For the rest I see 
nothing. 

abhi [19] gdya sdbaleyam sroneyam sddhuvdhanam kdlam 
sydkU cara krddhy a[f.88al]yafa.9 prati cdlaya | 

In a we might read saballyam, in b sroniyaiii. In c krdhy is 
all I can see; pada d seems good. 

hrsvapxLScham vdtaroham manojavam ] tarii te ratham sambha- 
ranti devd[2]s tend cardrni patim ihhamdnd z 4 z 

Read: * * hrasvapucchaih vatarohara manojavam [ tain te 
ratham sambharanti devas tena earami patim iccliamana z 9 z 4 z 

3o 

(cf. §. 4. 39; TS. 7. 5. 23; KSA. 5. 20) 

[f.88a2] agnaya sam anamah tasmdi prthi[B]vyds sam anaman 
yathdgnaye prthivyds sam anamann evd mahyam samnamas sam 
namantu z [4] vittim bhutim pustim pasum vrahma vrdhmana- 
varcasam sannates tu samnenematas svdhd z [5] vayave sam ana- 
mah tasmdntariksena sam anamah yathd vayave ntariksena sam 
a[6]namah | surydya sam anamah tasmdi divas sam anama yathd 
surydya diva sam a7ia[l]mah | candrdya sam anamah tasmdi 
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nakmttrdis sam anaman yathd candrdya naksattrdis sani a- [8] 
naman \ sorndya sam anamaii tasmd osadMbhis sam anaman 
yathd somdydii,sadhl[9]bhis sam anaman \ yajhaya sam anaman 
tasmd daksinabhis sam anaman yathd yajnd\10]ya daksindbhis 
sam anaman samudrdya sam anaman tasmdi nadlbhis sam ana- 
mah [11] yathd samudrdyaya nadlbhis sam anaman \ indrdya 
sam anaman tasmdi vlryena [12] sam anaman yathendrdya 
vlryena sam anaman [ vrahmane sam anamaii tasmdi vrahmacd- 
[13]H67iis sam anamaii yathd vrahmane vrahmacdribhis sam 
anamaii \ devebhyas sam ana[\4:^maii tebhyo amrtena sam 
anamaii yathd devebhyo amrtena sam anamaii \ prajdpataye 
sa[15]m anamaii tasmdi prajdpatibhis sam anamaii yathd 
prajdpataye prajdpatibhis sam anamaii [16] neyd mahyam 
samnamas sam namantu \ vittim bhutini pustim pasum vrahma 
vrdhmanavarcasam \ [17] samnates tu samnenematas svdhd \ 
sapta sannamo staml dhlti sddhani samkdmd[18]n adhvanis krnu 
samjfidnam astu no dhane z 5 ami 7 z 

Read : agnaye sam anaman tasmai prthivya sam anaman 
yathagnaye pi'thivja sam anamann eva mahyam samnamas 
sam namantu | vittiih bhutirii pustim pasurii vrahma vrahmana- 
vareasaiii | sahmates tu tsarimenematas svaha z 1 z vayave sam 
anaman tasma antariksena sam anaman yatha vayave ‘ntariksena 
sam anamann eva ° ° ° ° z 2 z suryaya sam anaman 

tasmai diva sam anaman yatha suryaya diva sam anamann eva 
° ° ° ° z 3 z candraya sam anaman tasmai naksatrais sam 

anaman yatha candraya naksatrais sam anamann eva ° ° ° ° 
z 4 z somaya sam anaman tasma osadhibhis sam anaman yatha 
somayausadhihhis sam anamann eva ° ° ° ° z 5 z yajhaya 

sam anaman tasmai daksinabhis sam anaman yatha yajhaya 
daksinabhis sam anamann eva ° ° ° ° z 6 z samudraya 

sam anaman tasmai nadlbhis sam anaman yatha samudraya 
nadlbhis sam anamann eva °°°°°z7z indraya sam 
anaman tasmai vlryena sam anaman yathendraya vlryena sam 
anamann eva ° ° ° ° z 8 z vrahmane sam anaman tasmai 
vrahmaearibhis sam anaman yatha vrahmane vrahmaearibhis 
sam anamann eva ° ° ° ° z 9 z devebhyas sam anaman 

tebhyo amrtena sam anaman yatha devebhyo amrtena sam ana- 
mann eva ° ° ° ° z 10 z prajapataye sam anaman tasmai 
prajapatibhis sam anaman yatha prajapataye prajatibhis sam 
anamann eva mahyarir saihnamas sarii namantu | vittim bhutim 
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pustim pasuih vrahma vralimanavarcasam | saihnates tii tsaliine- 
nematas svaha z 11 z sapta sarimamo ‘stami dhitis sadliam [ 
sakamaii adhvanas krnu saiiijfianam astu no dhane z 12 z 5 z 
ann 7 z 

Kani. 20. 19 has vittiih bhutirii pustiiii prajarii pasun annam 
annadyam iti ; we may regard our corresponding phrase ending 
°varcasarii as good, hut that which follows thereafter is unclear. 
Our 12c = VS. 26. la. 


36 

[f.88al8] ye vdrund ndinryas patmdhi vlriidhdm ca 

pdsdt. I ye bhunid bhumyd adhi sambabhu[i.88hl]vus te tvd na 
hyammdm sivatdtir astu z 

In pada a we might read nairayas, in b pathinarii and pasah. 
In c read hhauma, in d hihsan and astu te. The repetition of 
pada d assures us fairly well of the form intended, but na with 
the subjunctive is not good. The first two padas would he helped 
a little by inserting ye after uta and again before pathinarii. 

ye antarikse divi ye ca pdsdn ye vicr [2] tdtir astu te | 

Bead: ye antarikse divi ye ca pasan ye vicr* » « | * * 

* * te tva na hihsan sivatatir astu te z 2 z 

It is clear that the ms. has dropped an entire line; I have 
restored part of pada d. Perhaps \'icr* should be completed 
as a verb fom from vi + cft. 

ye te mdnusam manusydh srapahta yarn vd hotrdn pritnydm d 
'rabha[8]nte \ samdmyo varurio yd jagdma sa tvd na hihsd 
sivatdtir astu te | 

In a read srayante, in b hotrarii pitryam: in c ya a, in d 
hiiisac. 

apra[4:]prdgd hyari vd sasdmise gnim d rebhise yadi vd sami- 
ddham vidvdn avidvd[5]n anrtarh yad ivakta tvd sa tvd na sihsdh 
dvatdtir astu te | 

Compare with the almost identical passage seven lines below: 
I think we may read for a apapraga yadi va samamise, in b read 
‘gnim: in c yad uvaktha, in d ta tva na hihsan. 

yat praticydm dvisatas pr[6]stdrh sa pesydih jdmapdtre pa 
pdpdtha I hinas satvendnrtam yad ivakta tvd na hih[l]sdh 
sivatdtir astu te z 
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It would seem that the first three words of pada a are good, 
but for prstarii sa I can get nothing plausible: for b pesyarii 
camapatre ‘pa papata may be possible. In cd we may read hinas 
satyenanrtam yad uvaktha ta tva ° . 

yam grdvdnam drabhanta yeriansun aiJmaJivanti so[8]ma»i | 

In a read arabhante, in b abhisunvanti. It looks as if somam 
were the first word of a pada e. These two padas do not seem 
to me to be in place in this hymn. 

yad vd dhanani dhanakdmo niremi^e ksettram gam aivam 
purusam voihayddatra tvd [9] na hinsdn sivatdtir astu te | 

In b read ksetraih, in be vobhayadat te tva ° ° . 

ye idnavantam sudhiyam jaghdna tasyasma [10] sdnud adhi 
lostdbhrtasya tvd na hinsan sivatdtir astu z 

In a read yo, in b perhaps tasyasma and lostabhrtas : for c I 
think we should read sa tva na hiiisac . 

apapragd [11] hrdi vd vydmise gnim d rebhke yadi vd sarni- 
ddharh | 

It is possible that the ms. intends here a stanza almost iden- 
tical with st. 4: on that assumption we could supply padas cd 
as in st. 4. In a read yadi, in b ‘gnim. 

jdmyd hastam ghr [12] tarn a rebhi^e dhanur voddhatam ita 
cakramitvd manyur vo rdjno varunasyd [13] mimattha sa tvd 
na hinsdn sivatdtir astu te z 1 z 

Eead: tjamya hastam ghrtam a rebhise dhanur voddhatam 
ittha cankramitva | manyur va rajno varunasya mamantha sa 
tva na hinsac sivatatir astu te z 10 z 1 z 

Padas cd seem good, but the first two do not seem to me at 
aU satisfactory ; if yadi were read for jamya it would be a great 
improvement. But the entire hymn is so unclear that only the 
most evident corrections can carry conviction. 

37 

[f.88bl3] yd te praidpl[l^]hatd pardbhud yonir vd mugdhd 
nihatd pisdedi \ astrdnam vddhi pa ti[15]sthdmi ghoram sarvam 
tat te vrahmand puraydmi 

Read in a prajapihata, in b piMcaih; in c read astraiiam 
vadhy upatisthasi. Pada a = Ppp. 3. 39. la. 
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yady asydh prajd varunena su[16]spitd dunndmdno vd rtvi- 
yam asydrhahti \ dvesdt sahapatnydd vidhi ca[n]kramasyd 
yatvdn rdstrd apa hantv dgnili 

Perhaps susphita may be accepted as an ecpiivalent of jpimphi- 
ta; in b read durnamano and asya riphanti; in c read sapa- 
tnyad yadi cakrajoiasyai ; for the first two words of d yatva 
nastan might be possible ; read agnih. 

yasyds striyd yadi laksmir apu[18]tryd garbho vdsyd ydtu- 
dandih pardhhrtdr dussvaptrim vd yat svapatl tidarse i[19]'ndro- 
gnl tat krnutdm bhadrayd punah 

In a read asyas, in b yatudhanaih parabhrtah : in cd dussva- 
pnyaih and dadarsendra° . 

devdinasdd yadi putram na vindase manu[i.S9al]sydndm vd 
tvd savathe rarddha | pitrbhir vd te adhi sutah pratisthita idam 
tan ^'[2] j tanvo janaydsi putram z 

In b read sapatho. 

vdisvdnaro janmand, jdtavedds prajdpatis sihca [3] veto sydm 
bddhethd dveso nirrtim pardcdih putrinlm irndnii prasvam krnotu 

Read sineatu reto ‘ syam in b, and badheta in c ; this seems to 
be the simplest way to reconcile the variation of persons in the 
verbs. With c cf. §. 6. 97. 2c. 

iha [4] prajdm agnir asl daddbhy ddityebhir vasubhis samvi- 
danah visve devd havam d[5]ya7itu mdi sam putro sydm jdyatdm 
vlryavdn. \ 

In a read asyai dadaty, in c me, in d ‘syaih. 

yena devy aditir garbham ddate ye[&]na prajds srjatu prajd- 
patis tendham asydi havisd juhomi ya[7]thd pumdhsam janaydsi 
putram 

In a read adhatte, in b srjati prajapatih, in d putram. 

vanve te putram pari devatdbhyo [8] anu manyantdrh maru- 
tah prsnimdtarali garbhas tvd dasamd\9]syas pra visat kumdram 
jdtam piprtdd upasthe z 1 z 

Read: vanve te putram pari devatabhyo anu manyantarii 
marutah prsnimatarah | garbhas tva dasamasyas pra visat 
kumaraih jatarii piprtad upasthe z 8 z 2 z 


21 JAOS 37 
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38 

(RV. 10. 136) 

[f.89a9] kesy agnim kesi [10] vimih kesl hibharti rodasi j 
kesl visvam syar drse kesidam jyotir negate [ [ 11 ] munayo 
vdtaresanas pisanga vasate malaii vatasydnu dhrajiih yantu yad 
de{\2^vaso ayuksata | unmaditd money ena vdcdn d sastimd 
vayani | sarire [13] d asmdkam yuyam mantdso vi pasyata anta- 
riksena patatis svan bhutdviedkasat. \ [14] munir devasya^deva- 
syd sdukrtydya sakhd yata \ oni asdukrtydya sakhd [15] yata \ 
indrasydsvo vdyos sakkdto divi^ito munih ubhdu samudrdv d 
fc.sJ[16]^i sadyas piirvas utdparam gandharvdndm apsarasdm 
devdndm carane caran \ [17] munis ketussya sathvidvdn sakhd 
svddur madintamah vdyiir asmd updmantha[18]t pinasti smd 
kunamnamah munir visasya pdtrena yad rudrendt pibat saha ] 
[f.89bl] samyukte dydvdprthivi tidhante viertye kesendikasya 
devasya vistabh'uds chacipa[2]tih z 3 z 
Read : kesy agnim kesi visaih kesi bibharti rodasi | kesi visvaih 
svar drse kesidam jyotir ucyate z 1 z munayo vatarasanas pisa- 
nga vasate mala | vatasyanu dhrajim yantu yad devaso ayuksata 
z 2 z unmadita mauneyena vatan a tastbima vayam | sarired 
asmakam yuyam martaso ‘bhi pasyata z 3 z antariksena patati 
svar bhutavacakasat | munir devasya-devasya saukrtyaya sakha 
yatab z 4 z indrasyasvo vayos sakbatbo devesito munib ] ubbau 
samudrav a kseti sadyavS purvam utaparam z 5 z gandharvanam 
apsarasam devanaiii carane caran | munis ketasya samvidvan 
sakba svadur madintamab z 6 z vayur asma upamantbat pinasti 
sma kunannama | munir visasya patrena yad rudrenapibat saha 
z 7 z samyukte dyavaprthivi tistbante tviertye | kesenaikasya 
devasya fvistabhnac cbacipatili z 8 z 3 z 

Our st. 8 has no parallel : if it is really a part of the hymn I 
would suggest for pada b something like sam tistbante viertta 
ye, and would insert svar at the beginning of pada d. 

39 

(RV. 10. 126) 

[f.89b2] na tarn anho na duritam devaso asta martyam sajo- 
saso yam aryamd mi[3]ttro nayanti varuno ati dvisah tad dhi 
vayam vrnlmahe varuno mittrd aryaman. [4] yan no nirhaso 
yuyam pdtha nethdtha martham ati dvisah \ tan notanu yuyas 
iitaye va[5]runa nayisthd no ndisani sthas parsisthds parsino ati 
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dvisah sunam asmabhyas uta[K\ye varuna mittrdryaman. \ sarma 
yacchaiu siipratha dditydso atlmahe | ati [7] dvisah dditydso ti 
srdho varuno mitiro aryamd | rudram marudbhir ugram /im-[8] 
vemendras aditiyam svastaye ti dvimh nditdra u su nas tiro 
varuno mittro [9] aryamd \ ati visvdn ati duritd rdjdnas carsa- 
nlndy ati dvisah | yd[10^yam visvam pari pdtha varuna mittrd- 
ryaman. yiusmdkam sarmdni prayd sydma [11] supranltayo ti dvi- 
sah yathd ha tyadi vasavo gduryam cit prdisatd vimuhca{12'\td 
yajatrdh evo sv assan muncatd vy aiihas pra tdry ague pratiranta 
dyuh 2 2 [13] z 4 z 

Bead: na tain anlio na duritaiii devaso asta martyam | sajo- 
saso yam aryama mitro nayanti varuno ati dvisah z 1 z tad dhi 
vayaiii vrnimahe varuna mitraryaman | yena nir aiihaso yuyaih 
patha nethatha martyam ati dvisah z 2 z ftan no tanu yuyamf 
utaye varuna mitraryaman | nayistha no nesani stha parsisthas 
parsino ati dvisah z 3 z sunam asmabhyam utaye varuno mitro 
aryama ] sarma yacehantu sapratha adityaso yad imahe ati 
dvisah z 4 z adityaso ‘ti sridho varuno mitro aryama | rudram 
manidbhir ugrarii huvemendram adityaih svastaye ‘ti dvisah z 
5 z netara u su nas tiro varuno mitro aryama [ ati visvani durita 
rajanas carsaninam ati dvisah z 6 z yuyaiii visvaiii pari patha 
varuna mitraryaman | yusmakaiii carmani priyiUi syama supra- 
nitayo ‘ti dvisah z 7 z yatha ha tyad vasavo gauryaih cit padi 
sitam amuneata yajatrah [ evo sv asman muncata ahhas pra 
tiiry agne pratararii na ayuh z 8 z 4 z 

In St. 3a KV. has te nunarii no ‘yam, and I incline to think 
that the reading of our ms. is only a corruption of this ; if we 
adopt the reading of RV. here, nominath'es should stand in 
pada b. It may however be possible that we have a form of tan 
in the pada, so that we might read something like tan no tanutha 
yuyam utaye ; but this does not harmonize in meter. Tlie form 
of 3cd is not wholly good ; RV. has parsani in d which might he 
read here; in fact parsino may not seem acceptable. In 8b I 
think we are safe in reading with RV. as indicated. 

40 

[f.89bl3] devasya tvd savihis prasavuisvinoh buhubhydm 
pusno hastdbhydm [14] prasfito vrahmanebhyo nirvnpdmi \ sd 
me mi ksista sadam isyamdnah pitfndm [15] lake anumadhdn 
prthivyemam pacdmy anu dydiir manvatdm anv antariksam 
anumayiyaid[l&]m aditir devapiitrd pivet svarge lake stu | vrah- 
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manosam adhi dadhdmy agndu hhumydm [17] tvd bhumim 
adhidharaydmi | agnis pacam raksatv odanam imam raksas 
pisdcdii [18] nudatdm jdtaveddh acyutam aksitim viivaddnxm 
utsam iva madam aksiya[19]mMnam pita pitdmaha uta yas trti- 
yaJi prayatam ihdgam upajivantv atra j [f.90al] praplnam 
aksatim visvaddnyo somam iva punar apydyamdnam putrali 
pdutra uta yas pral2]pd,utras tesdm astu nihato iJidga esah 
mdmejaryam nihato bhdga esa md7iu[3]sam mdrsata gliipto stu 
I vaivasvate ni dadhe se\vadhim etam to smat srjdtu mahyam 
eva [4] punali piiryatdrh ya dadan tasydudano yam tidhaty 
aksatis sadd | vdisvatena glupto [5] stu rdjnd, samitopajivantic 
me svd, z satadhurain sahasradhdram utsam aksa[6]ta7h yas ca 
mdnam salilasya madhye ] iirjam duhdnam anapasphurantam 
updsi['l]ya sukrtdni yatra lokdh zz zz om updsiya sukrtdm 
yatra lo[8]kdh z a^iu 5 zz ity atharvani pdippalddasdkhdydm 
pancama[Q]s kdndah z z 

Bead : devasya tva savitus prasave asvinor bahubhyaiix pusno 
hastabhyarh prasuto vrahmanebhyo nirvapami | sa me ma ksesta 
madam Lsyamanah z 1 z pitrnarii loke anu madam prthivyemaifa 
pacamy anu dyaur manyatam anv antariksam ) anu manyatam 
aditir devaputra pibet svarge loke ‘ stu z 2 z vrabmanosam adhi- 
dadhamy agnau bhumyaiii tva bbumim adhidbarayami ] agnis 
paeaih raksatv odanam imam raksas pisacan nudatam jatavedah 
z 3 z acyutam aksitim visvadanim utsam iva madam aksiyama- 
nam | pita pitamaba uta yas trtlyah prayatam bhagam upaji- 
vantv atra z 4 z prapinam aksitim visvadanim somam iva punar 
apyayamanam | putrah pautra uta yas prapautras tesam astu 
nihito bbaga esah z 5 z imamejaryaibt nibito bhaga esa manusam 
tmarsata klpto ‘stu [ vaivasvate ni dadhe sevadbim me tain 
tasmat srjatu mahyam eva punab z 6 z puryataiii yo dadan 
tasyaudano ‘yam tisthaty aksitis sada | vaivasvatena klpto ‘stu 
rajna sameta upajivantu me svah z 7 z satadharaiii sabasradha- 
ram utsam aksitarii vyacamanam salilasya madhye | urjaiii 
dubanam anapasphurantam upasiyah sukrtam yatra lokah z 8 
z 5 z anu 8 z 

ity atharvani paippaladasakhayam pancamas kandah zz zz 

Of the numerous variations of the formula in st. 1 that in 
KS. 1. 4. is most like ours; for the end of st. 1 cf. S. 4. 34. Sc 
and Ppp. 6. 22. 8c. With our st. 8 cf. §. 18. 4. 36. For st. 6ab 
I can make no suggestion that seems promising. 
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In his interesting article ‘The Pronouns and Verbs of Sume- 
rian,’ published in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 54 (1915), Professor Prince stated (p. 44) that I 
had suggested that the different persons in the Sumerian verb 
might have been distinguished by a difference in quantity of 
the vowels of the preformatives, so that, for example, ‘he made’ 
might have been in-gar; ‘thou madest,’ in-gar; ‘I made,’ 
in-gar — i denoting a very short i, i a short i, and i a long i ; cf . 
the three Segols in Hebrew Uohim ‘god,’ helqi ‘my lot,’ and 
timgena ‘they [fern.] will find.’ 

The vowels in Aztec have four different pronunciations, and in 
Siamese the vowels have three quantities : verj’ short, short, and 
long; cf. Misteli’s new edition of Steinthal’s Charakterisfik der 
haupt sdchlichsten Typen des Sprachbaues (Berlin, 1893), p. 
113, 11 . 1; p. 207). Proto-Slavonic had very short, short, and 
long vowels, also a musical accent with different intonations 
25. 233'’, 12 ; 236'>, 1. 4) Sweet {Primer of Phonetics) 
distinguishes very short, short, half-long (or medium), long, 
and very long sounds. In English we have three varieties of i 
in military and police: the second i in military is very short, 
the first is short, and in police we have a long i. Consequently 
the possibility of a differentiation of the three persons by dif- 
ferent quantities of the vowels in the preformatives (in, in, in) 
cannot be denied; but I never advanced this theorj" either 
in my publications, or in my academic lectures, or in discussions 
at philological meetings, or in private conversations, or even in 
my wildest dreams. 

Nor did Bertin {PSBA 5. 19) suggest such a distinction. In 
the paper cited by Prince he speaks only of accent = stress in 
Sumerian; he thought that Sumerian originally had the accent 
on the antepenultimate or even on the pre-antepenultimate 
(contrast SPG 55). 

Accent, of course, may denote not only stress, but also pitch, 
intonation, modulation of the voice, manner of pronunciation. 
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Gabelentz, Bie Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig, 1891), p. 361, says: 
‘Alles das, was man unter dem franzosischen Namen accent 
begreift, gehbrt hierher : Hohe und Beugung des Tones, Rhytb- 
mns. Art der Lauterzeugung.’ A man bom in this country may 
have a pure American accent, but may misaccentuate certain 
words, saying, for example, legislative, exigencies, intercalary, 
transfer able, decadent, whereas an immigrant may correctly 
accentuate these words, but show his foreign accent by pronoun- 
cing the g in legislative like ch, the t like d, and the v like f. 

I fail to see how Prince with his remarkable linguistic equip- 
ment can have misunderstood both Bertin and me. When he 
quoted the remark I made 40 years ago {SFG 19, n. 6 ; cf. 41, 
1. 9) in AJSL 19. 205 (July 1903)^ and in his MSL xxi (1908), 
he correctly interpreted the term ‘accent,’ which I used in 
1879, to mean ‘tone-accent.’ I stated in SFG 19, n. 6, that the 
cuneiform characters KIL {rim, xap) ~ Assyr. gardru ‘to mn’ 
and GUR = Assyr. tarn ‘to turn’ were both read gur in 
Sumerian, but were no doubt pronounced with a dilferent inflec- 
tion of the voice,® perhaps gur = gararii ‘to run’ as giir, and 
gur = tdru ‘to turn’ as gur. I added that the tablets to be 
copied were sometimes dictated ; so it could easily happen that 
a scribe did not hear which accent gur should have in a partic- 
ular ease. He might therefore write gur instead of gur, and it 
would perhaps be better to term this ‘confusion of accents’ 
instead of ‘phonetic spelling.’^ If I had thought that there 
was a quantitative difference between the two syllables, I should 
have used giir and gur, not gur and giir. So far as I know, the 
acute and grave accents have never been used to distinguish 
long and short vowels (though the acute accent is at times found 
used to mark long vowels),® but they have been repeatedly 
employed for indicating different tone-accents, e. g. by Misteli, 
op. cit. xxiv; cf. also Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet, p. 234 and 
below, n 3. Sweet, Elementarhuch des gesprochenen Englisch 
(Leipzig, 1886), p. 44, used the acute accent for the rising 
intonation and the grave for the falling. If I speak of two 
monosyllables having different accents it is evident that I mean 
musical accents, not stress-accents. 

The term ‘tone’ instead of ‘accent’ = musical accent or 
tone-accent was not customary in 1879, at least not in Germany. 
Georg Curtins in his lectures on comparative philology, which 
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I attended twice (in 1876 and in 1878), used the term Betonung 
for ‘intonation’ or ‘tone-accent,’ but Betonung means, as a 
rule, ‘stress’; a hetonte Silbe is an accented syllable (cf. 
Gabelentz, op. cit. 357). The term Betonung is used also by 
Misteli {op. cit. 162). On p. 303 of Misteli's work we find 
beside Betonung the term Intonation, and on p. 304 Tone. Even 
in this country the term tone = musical accent is comparatively 
rare. The definition of tone as a distinctive quality or pitch 
forming in some languages a fixed feature of the pronunciation 
of words, as in Chinese, Swedish, etc., was not given in the 
original edition (1889-91) of the Century Dictionary, although 
Whitney was the editor-in-chief, but in the two supplementary 
volumes issued in 1909. In Webster’s Neiv International Dic- 
tionary the term tone is defined as an intonation, or inflection, 
of the voice which distinguishes the meaning of a word from 
that which it has when pronounced with a diiferent inflection, 
as in Chinese and some other languages. In Pekingese ma^ 
means ‘mother,’ ma^ ‘hemp,’ ma? ‘horse,’ ina* ‘to revile.’ 

The title of the recent article by C. B. Bradley, analyzing the 
tones of Cantonese and Pekingese words (JAOS 35. 199), is 
‘Tone-accents of two Chinese Dialects,’ and whenever he uses 
the term tone he puts it in quotation-marks. On p. 201 he says : 
‘ “Tone” in our sense of the word is not exactly pitch at all, 
but rather a patterned change or movement within the field of 
pitch.’ He is inclined to think that there are six tones in the 
Cantonese dialect, which may be reduced to three, each having 
perhaps a short variety. Gabelentz {op. cit. 362) says: ‘Im 
Chinesischen haftet, je nach der Mundart, jedem Worte ein 
bestimmter Ton an, der gleichmassig gezogen, steigend oder 
fallend, kurz abgebrochen und dann wieder hoch oder tief sein 
kann.’ In EB^^ 1. 113 (1911) the Chinese tones ai-e treated 
under accent. Dr. Giles, of Cambridge, says there (p. 113) : 

‘ In languages like Chinese, which have neither compound words 
nor inflection, accent plays a very important part,’ On page 
112^ he remarks: ‘Swedish also has a well-marked musical 
accent.’ Misteli {op. cit. 207) says that there are five tones, or 
accents, in Siamese. 

The term accent was used in this sense also by F. Max Muller. 
He said in his Lectures on the Science of Language (New York, 
1884), 1. 265: ‘Chinese has about 450 radicals. These 450 
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sounds are raised to 1263 by various accents and intonations.’ 
According to Giles, whose article {EB^^ 6. 217^) is quoted by 
Prince in JAOS 34. 326-327, there are 420 vocables in Pekingese 
and 800-900 in Cantonese; he remarks that Cantonese is sup- 
posed to approximate most nearly to the primitive language, 
whereas Pekingese (Mandarin) perhaps has receded farthest 
from it. In his introductory lectures to his second series of 
Lectures Max Muller stated with reference to Annamese (cf. 
EB^^ 2. 62^) : ‘One of the early missionaries said. When I 
arrived in Cochin-China, and heard the natives speak, partic- 
ularly the women, I thought I heard the twittering of birds, 
and I gave up all hope of ever learning it. All words are mono- 
syllabic, and people distinguish their signification only by means 
of different accents in pronouncing them. The same syllable, 
for instance ddi, signifies twenty-three entirely different things, 
according to the difference of accent, so that people never speak 
without singing. This description, though somewhat exagger- 
ated, is correct in the main, there being six or eight musical 
accents or modulations in this as in other monosyllabic tongues, 
by which the different meanings of one and the same monosyl- 
labic root are kept distinct. These accents form an element of 
the language which we have lost, but which was most important 
during the primitive stages of human speech.’ 

It is, of course, a mistake to suppose that we have lost these 
modulations. 6. 217’’, below, correctly states that the 

Chinese tones may be compared to the half-involuntary modula- 
tions which express emotional feelings in our words. We may 
compare, for example, the different intonations of the words 
like that. If an artist is trjdng to show one of his students how 
a certain line should be improved, the student may ask, after 
having tried to carry out his master’s instructions. Like that? 
i.e. ‘Should it be like that?’ The master thereupon may draw 
the line himself, adding laconically. Like that! i.e. ‘No, it should 
be this way!’ After critically surveying his correction for a 
moment and perceiving enthusiastic appreciation on the part of 
his pupil, he may say. Like that? i.e. ‘Do you like that?’ The 
tone of the first and the third like are entirely different, and even 
the second has a different intonation. 

In Germany it was customary for barbers to shave their cus- 
tomers at home. It was also customary to shorten the salutation 
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Giiten Morgen! to Morgen! just as Gesegnete Mahlzeit! was 
shortened to Mahlzeit! (see R. Meringer, Indogermanische 
Sprachwissenschaft, Leipzig, 1899, p. 31; cf. also p. 17). A 
barber might meet one of his distinguished customers in the street 
and say respectfully. Morgen! i.e. ‘Good morning!’ The cus- 
tomer would reply, with a somewhat condescending intonation. 
Morgen! Thereupon the barber might ask, Morgen? i.e. ‘Shall 
I call at your house tomorrow 1 ’ and the customer might reply. 
Morgen! i.e. ‘Yes, you may come tomorrow.’ The conversation 
would end by the barber bidding his distinguished customer 
again a deferential Morgrew/ i.e. ‘Good morning!’ the customer 
replying, somewhat nonchalantly. Morgen! In this brief con- 
versation the word Morgen would have six different intonations ; 
even the first and the last Morgen of both barber and customer 
would have different inflections of the voice.® 

In the German edition (by Pick and Wischmann) of Max 
Muller’s work (Leipzig, 1892-93) we find (1. 357) Accente und 
Betonungen for ‘accents and intonations’; in 2. 29 vermittelst 
verschiedener Betonungen in der Aussprache is used for ‘by 
means of different accents in pronouncing them,’ and seeks oder 
acht mnsikalische Accente oder Modidationen for ‘six or eight 
musical accents or modulations.’ The term musikalischer (or 
tonischer) Accent' is used also by Sievers in his Phonetik^ 
(Leipzig, 1901), § 600, 602, 661. Sievers introduced these 
terms in the second edition of his book (1881), § 30 (contrast 
p. 114 in the first edition of 1876) . On p. 80 of his Rhythmisch- 
melodische Studien (Heidelberg, 1912) Sievers speaks of Wort- 
tonhohen in Chinese, etc. The term tone is found in Jespersen’s 
Elcmentarbiich der Phonetik (Leipzig, 1912), p. 182 (15. 8). 
Victor’s Kleine Phonetik^ (Leipzig, 1913), § 131, distinguishes 
Bauer, Starke, Hoke, i.e. quantity or length, stress or force, and 
intonation or pitch. For accent = ‘stress’ Jespersen employs 
Brack (14. 1) = Nachdruck (Sievers, Phonetik^, § 570). The 
term tones was used as early as 1857 by Edkins in his Grammar 
of Colloquial Chinese (2d ed., Shanghai, 1864). He said; ‘By 
natural tones are meant certain inflections of the voice and 
variations in time and pitch used with vowels and conso- 
nants’; see the quotations in Techmer’s Phonetik, 1. 182. Tech- 
mer gave there also some remarks on tones in certain African 
languages (Hottentot, Mandingo), and on p. 180 he quoted 
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Storm’s r&ume on tones in Norwegian and Swedish (cf. also 
p. 70 and jEJJ5“ 24. 297% 298“). The term tones was nsed also 
in Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet (London, 1863), p. 232, 234, 
241, 243. 

Nevertheless these quotations from phoneticians and linguists 
show that I was perfectly justified in using the term acce7its 
instead of tones, and Prince’s misunderstanding of the plain 
statements made by Berlin and myself in English and German 
may create a certain prejudice against his explanations of 
intricate syntactical problems in Sumerian. I do not prefer 
the term accent to tone-, I merely want to explain why I used 
accent instead of tone 40 years ago. I was convinced in 1878 
that there were tone-accents in Sumerian as in Chinese, Annam- 
ese, Siamese, Lithuanian, Serbian, Swedish, Norwegian, Hot- 
tentot, and Mandingo, but I never entertained the idea that in 
the eases where the Sumerian preformatives of the third person 
seem to be used for the first or second person there was a quan- 
titative or tonal difference in the vowels. This phenomenon 
must be explained in a different way ; in a number of such cases 
we have a different construction in Sumerian. 

In the incantation ASKT 79 we find, for example, for the 
Assyrian gibil ina isdtika elliti ina bit ekliti nura tasdkaii ‘0 
Firegod, with thy bright fire thou makest light in the house of 
darkness,’ in Sumerian gibil izd-zu ela laglaga^ e-giggiga lag 
ab-gaga, which means literally 'O Firegod, thy fire bright and 
radiant the house of darkness light makes,’ so that ab-gaga is 
the third person, not the second (ef. CY 21).® We need not 
read kuga {SGI 126) instead of giggiga. The gloss kuga is a 
synonym of giga-, cf. Arabic raudh {AJ8L 22. 203). The older 
form of gi was mi. The change of mi to gi was not due 
to nasalization {SGI 100, n. 1). Gi=gui=ui=mi ; see OLZ 
17. 454 and my note on Armenian g for u in ZDMG 69. 564; 
cf. also the modern form Gustdsp for the Old Persian Vlstuspa 
(Jackson, Persia Past and Present, p. 64; Zoroaster, p. 5). 
It might be well to add here that the Biblical Tatnai is not a 
corruption of Vistdna {JBL 32. 114; contrast AJSL 24. 244; 
GB^^ OSl**). For eklihc ‘darkness’ see OLZ 16. 492. 

It is, of course, important that the Sumerian forms be cor- 
rectly analyzed. For instance, we must not read in 4 E- 10. 37i> 
{ZB 65) su-bu ban-nip instead of su git-ban-nip {SGI 90; SG 
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§ 128 e) and regard 6 a as a possessive suffix modified by vocalic 
harmony. Nor must the root ip ‘to be wroth’ in ih-ha-bi ‘his 
wrath’ or ‘he against whom someone is incensed’ = al-magelubu 
‘aldihi in the first surah of the Koran be explained as a pre- 
formative of the second person (MSL xxvii, § 26 = AJSL 19. 
215, § 26). The correct explanation of ib-ba-bi ‘who has pro- 
voked wrath’ was given 37 years ago in ASKT 188, no. 101. 
For git = gabatu see CV 25. 

In some cases Prince is very conservative : in Proc. Am. Phil. 
Soc. 54. 34, 1. 2 (cf. also AJSL 33. 44, ad 1. 20) he gives, for 
example, the old incorrect reading mug for the preposition cor- 
responding to the Assyrian eli ‘over,’ although he has on the 
preceding page the correct reading ugii in ugu-zu-nene = Assyr. 
elikunu ‘upon you.’ I have explained the agglutination in the 
plural forms of the Sumerian possessive suffixes and in the 
corresponding Semitic forms in Judges {SPOT) 65. 46 (cf. CV 
12). This ugu is connected with gu ‘neck, shoulder,’ which is 
used also for ‘height’ {SGI 102), just as Heb. katef is used of 
the high table-land of Moab or of the Philistine foothills or of 
the hills east of the Sea of Galilee {TOCR 1. 303). Also 
Shechem, on the high road from north to south, means 
‘shoulder.’ Sum. ugu is a formation like ugur ‘sword’ from 
gur ‘to cut up’ (SGI 43; cf. CV 35; contrast SG 155, ad § 
58, 59).“ 

The reading ugu should have been adopted before Briinnow 
(8888; ef, Meissner 6597) recorded it, since we knew that the 
Sumerian equivalent of Assyr. na’butu ‘to flee,’ ugu-de, could 
be written either with the sign U = belu ‘ lord ’ or with the sign 
U = sam ‘herb’ (cf. Briinnow 6035, 6721). That the first ele- 
ment of the Sumerian expression for ‘to flee’ sliould not be 
read miig, but that the TJ = belu should be separated from the 
KA = gu, was pointed out in 8FG 52. 2. The de in this phrase 
is not the verb de ‘to speak’ (originally ‘to flow’; cf. our flow 
of eloquence, fluency of speech, and also to dry up = ‘to cease 
talking’), but is a byform of du ‘to go,’ so that ugu-de corre- 
sponds to Assyr. etelu ‘to get up and get away.’ In Arabic, 
ra/a‘a means ‘to lift, raise’ and ‘to remove,’ and irtafa‘ a ‘to 
be raised or removed.’ Arab. tdla‘a signifies ‘to rise, ascend’ 
and also ‘to go away’ (Arab. tdla‘a ‘dnhum idd gdba). In 
modem Arabic tdla‘a is used also for ‘to go out, to leave’ (cf. 
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Mic. 73, 1. 2; ZA 30. 97). In the third Sumerian family law 
(cf. ZA 30. 93) we find ina biti u igari eteld ‘he must leave 
hovel or mansion, ’ i.e. it makes no difference whether his father 
he poor or rich (contrast BA 4. 86). The word igaru has here 
the same meaning as in 1. 22 of the Flood Tablet, while Mtu 
corresponds to qiqqisu. In Arabic, bait (from bd ‘he entered’; 
cf. above, p. 254) means not only ‘house,’ but also ‘tent’ (cf. 
baitu ’l-sa‘ri). On the other hand, the Assyrian equivalent of 
Hebrew ohl ‘tent,’ dlu, meant ‘city’ {AJ8L 22. 199; cf. also 
BA 3. 579). I have shown {JAOS 32. 6) that Assyr. qiqqisu is 
a reduplicated form of Heb. qas ‘straw,’ just as French chaume 
means ‘stalk, stubble’ and ‘hut’ (= chaiimine, chaumiere). 
Luther used Hutte ‘hut’ for ‘tent.’ The original meaning of 
hut is ‘wattle, hurdle.’ 

In a gi'eat many eases we find in Sumerian the third person 
instead of the first, e.g. mae^^ eri-zu ide-zu mun-gam-am = 
Assyr. andku aradka maxarka kansaku ‘I, thy seiwant, before 
thee I bow’ (4 R- 24, no. 3, 1. 10). The Sumerian construction 
is here: ‘I, thy servant, before thee bows,’ not ‘I bow.’ The 
pronoun I may be construed with the third person, especially 
when it is followed by ‘thy servant.’ "We are all familiar with 
I is instead of I am (cf. on the other hand ain't, don't for is not, 
does not). Assyrian kansaku stands for kamsaku-, the stem 
kamdsu is a transposition (cf. AJSL 32. 64) of Heb. samdk ‘to 
prop, support’; the original meaning of Assyr. kamdsu ‘to col- 
lapse’ is ‘to be unpropped.’ For the etymology of ardu ‘ser- 
vant’ see ZDMG 69. 172, n. 11. 

In the same way we must explain the third person instead of 
the first in u-turdni-ta, ‘from the days of his youth’ = Assyr. 
ultu um gixriku ‘from the time I was young’: u-turdni-ta is 
co-ordinated to the suffix mu in mulii ugu-mu zeba, ‘what is 
good for me, ’ in the preceding line. The construction, from our 
point of view, is : ‘May she do what is good for me — ^me, O Lady, 
who from the days of his youth is fast bound to adversity, who 
ate no bread, weeping was my refreshment,’ etc. (cf. CV xxxv; 
ZB 34). In connection with the phrase ‘fast bound to adver- 
sity’ I have called attention to the line of Mutalammis (BL 92) : 
inna 'l-mar'a rahnu mugibati" (cf. JBL 32. 141) = ‘man is a 
pledge” of adversity’ (see BA 5. 215, n. **). 

In the dialogue between Ea and his son Marduk, which we 
find in the fifth tablet of the Surptt serie.s,^^ the Assyrian version 
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has {ZB 26. 30) : mari mina Id Udi ‘my son, what dost thou 
not know?’ hut the Smnerian text has: diimu-mu ana mi-ni-zu, 
‘my son, what does he not know?’ We can say, ‘What does my 
son not know?’ instead of ‘What dost thou not know?’ (con- 
trast SG 157, ad § 150). We often use the third person instead 
of the second or first. A little hoy may say, ‘Johnnie has 
tummy-ache’ instead of ‘I have pains in my stomach.’ In the 
first scene of King Lear, Cordelia says; ‘What shall Cordelia 
speak? Love, and he silent!’ and Kent says to Lear: ‘Be Kent 
unmannerly, when Lear is mad.’ In the second act of Wagner’s 
Walkiire Wotan says to Briinnhilde; ‘Briinnhilde stiirme zum 
Kampf, dem Walsung kiese sie Sieg’ instead of ‘Briinnhilde, 
stiirme zum Kampf, dem Walsung kiese du Sieg. ’ Later in the 
same act Siegmund asks Briinnhilde: ‘Umfangt Siegmund Sieg- 
linde dort?’ to which Briinnhilde replies: ‘Sieglinde sieht 
Siegmund dort nicht.’ 

We may suhstitnte the third person for the first or second in 
relative clauses. For Hebrew ani lahue meqaddesd (Lev. 21. 
15; 22. 9, 16) we may say ‘I am the Lord which sanctify him’ 
(Eevised Version) or ‘I am the Lord who sanctifies him’ (Poly- 
chrome Bible). Similarly we may say for ‘Our Father, which 
art in heaven’ (Authorized Version) ‘Our Father, who is in 
heaven.’ If the first or second person of the verb is used in 
connection with a relative pronoun, it is necessary in German 
to insert the pronoun of the first or second person; ‘Unser 
Vater, der du bist im Himmel.’ 

In Syriac one may use in a relative clause after a vocative 
either the second person or the third (see Noldeke, Syr. Gr.^ § 
350 B, c). In Arabic we generally find in this case the third 
person, e.g. w diiuhd ’lladina dmanu ‘0 ye who believe,’ not 
dmdntum ; but it is more usual to say a-ldsta T-dhda ’Uadi hunia 
‘art thou not the slave who wast?’ instead of a-ldsta T-ahdn 
Tladi lidna ‘art thou not the slave who was?’ (see WdG 2. 324 
B; 319 c; Eeckendorf, § 198; Spitta, § 206 d; Fleischer, KS 
1. 802; cf. GK § 155 m; also Dillmann^, p. 466, 1. 3). 

We may say ‘A new song will I sing Thee, 0 God, who givest 
victory’ or ‘who gives victory.’ In Ps. 144. 10 we find co-ordin- 
ated to ‘Thee’ in v. 9 : ‘who saves His servant from the sword’ 
= Hebrew Eldhtm sir-liadds asird-laJc . . . Jiap-poge ’t-aidd 
me-Mrb.^^ In Ps. 104 the Authorized Version has: ‘Thou art 
clothed with honor and majesty, who coverest thyself with light 
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as with a garment, who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain, ’ 
hut in the following verses the third person is used instead of 
the second: ‘Who layeth the beams of His chambers in the 
waters, who maketh the clouds His chariot, who walketh upon 
the wings of the wind, who maketh His angels spirits, His min- 
isters a flamiog fire.’ The Polychrome Bible here substitutes 
the second person (cf. JHUC, no. 163, p. dS'*). 

There are a great many passages in the Old Testament where 
we may substitute the second person for third and vice versa; 
ef., for example, Ps. 106 and 136. For a series of co-ordinated 
participles, either with or without the article, cf. Ps. 136. 4; 
144. 10; 145. 16; 146. 6; 147. 8; also the fragments of the 
Maecabean psalm scattered through the Book of Amos (4. 12, 
13; 5. 8, 9; 9. 5, 6). The portions preserved consist of three 
triplets with 3 + 3 beats. The last line of the third triplet is 
lost. It has been replaced by a repetition of the second triplet. 
For a‘s^ in the first line of the first triplet (4. 12) we must read 
the third person {ia‘se). We find these co-ordinated participles 
also in the cuneiform prototypes {JHUC, no. 163, p. 54®) of the 
Biblical Psalms, e.g. ASET 116. 6, 8, 10 (CV xxxv; ZB 33 ; DB 
1. 169®, 1. 6). For the Assyrian participles the Sumerian has 
here the simple roots without any preformatives or afformatives, 
e.g. sem-mumu = Assyr. musegdt urktti ‘she who causes herbage 
to sprout’; ti-tu dudii-ene = Assyr. Tjdndt Miami ‘she w'ho 
generates everything.’ 

The Hebrew parallels cited above help us to understand the 
substitution of the third person for the second in Sumerian 
hymns and incantations. In 4 R- 20, no. 2, 1. 7, we find, for 
example, for the Assyrian version samas ana mdti resika tassd 
‘0 Sungod, thou hast lifted thy head toward the land’ in 
Sumerian: habbar kalamd-ta sagdna-su mi-nin-il ‘0 Sungod, in 
the land with his head he lifts’ (cf. SFG 58, n. 5; contrast SG 
121, n. 2). We may regard this as a relative clause, equivalent 
to Hebrew han-ndse be-rosd ’el-ha-’drg (for the be- ef. nasd 
be-roso = avvtpwaev KC^x’^Xrjv airrov in Sir. 11. 13; also GE § 119 q 
and JBL 32. 112, n. 19 ; 113, n. 23) . 

If we use Your Excellency or Your Lordship, or similar forms 
of address, we employ the third person instead of the second. 
We also prefer the third person to the first in formal invita- 
tions and replies. If a letter begins with ‘The undersigned,’ 
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or ‘An old soldier who,’ or ‘A poor woman who,’ the third 
person is used instead of the first. In English we say ‘you 
would expect’ for the German man wiirde erwarten. In 
Hebrew one may say ‘he [or they] will expect,’ although the 
second person may be used (GK § 144 b, d, f, h; Mic. 25, n. 
17). If we find in Hebrew the third person feminine in cases 
like uat-teQr-ld instead of uai^iegr-lo, we must supply nafsd ‘his 
soul.’ In German a person is now addressed Sie ‘they’; some 
punotilious people use this also for er ‘he’ when referring to 
a person in his presence ; instead of saying ‘ er hat mir soeben 
gesagt, er musste morgen abreisen’ they will say ‘sie haben mir 
soeben gesagt, sie mussten morgen abreisen (cf. BL 26, n. f). 
I have heard men address a young apprentice dii, an old coach- 
man Ihr, and a little boy du or er (e.g. ‘will er wohl!’ in.stead 
of ‘willst du wohl!’ sc. ‘das sein lassen,’ i.e. ‘stop that!’ 

In the eighth and ninth centuries of our era princes and high 
dignitaries were addressed Ihr. In the 17th century it was cus- 
tomary to say Er for ‘you. ’ The plural Sie haben has been used 
for Er hat in the sense of ‘you have’ since the end of the 17th 
century. Schiller’s father, who died in 1796, addressed his son 
in his letters Er.'^^ In Schiller’s Die Bduber (1781) Franz 
addresses his father Ihr, while he thous his son ; Karl uses Sie 
in speaking to the Catholic father. For Er ef. the opening 
scenes of Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. In the Bavarian 
army officers addressed enlisted men Er down to 1868. Origi- 
nally Er was preceded by der Herr, corresponding to Hebrew 
ddoni, and this form of address is still used in certain cases : a 
waiter may say, ‘Wiinsehen der Herr zu speisen?’ In the Ger- 
man army not only privates and non-commissioned officers, but 
even lieutenants will not say to a captain, ‘Haben Sie sonst 
noch Befehle, Herr Hauptmann?’ but ‘Haben der Herr Haupt- 
mann sonst noch Befehle?’ It is also considered more polite 
to say ‘Gnadige Frau gestatten?’ instead of ‘Gestatten Sie, 
gnadige Frau?’ 

In modern Hebrew it is still good form to use the third person 
instead of the second. For ‘come in!’ for example, one says 
iabo! i.e. ‘let him come!’ A lady will say to a guest at her 
table: iosit-li-nd 'ef-gallahtd ne-’asima le-fanay hatikdi basdr 
call, lit. ‘may he pass me his plate, and I will place before him 
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a slice of roasted meat’; or it‘6m-nd hattkdt gait ‘egl ‘may he 
taste a slice of roast veal?’ for ‘Won’t you try a slice of roast 
veal?'^’’ The third person is more formal and more polite than 
the second. In giving an order to a servant the second person 
would be used, just as one uses voi in speaking to an Italian 
cabman or porter, but in addressing a gentleman one says Lei 
(Ut. ‘her’; cf. our ‘it can’t be me’ and the expression ‘thee 
is’ used by the Friends instead of ‘thou art’)^® or Ella ‘she’ 
with the third person singular, e.g. ha Ella avuto nuove di suo 
fratellof = ‘have you had news of your brother?’ lit. ‘has she 
[viz. vostra signoria ‘Your Lordship ’] had news of her brother ? ’ 
Some writers use the feminine even in the verb, e.g. quando e 
Ella arrivataf — ‘when did you arrive?’ (addressed to a 
gentleman). 

Als o in Spanish the third person is used instead of the second, 
because ‘you’ = ‘thou’ is expressed by usted = vuestra 
merced ‘Your Grace’ (Portuguese vosse = vossa merce). 
‘Have you your cane?’ is in Spanish tmie V. su hasten f lit. 
‘has Your Grace his cane?’ In the Middle Ages vos was used 
instead of tu. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize the following points : — 

(a) Sumerian was a tonal language; apparently identical 
syllables which have entirely different meanings may have been 
distinguished by tones, as in Chinese or Siamese (cf. SFO 19. 
6; AJSL 19. 205, n. 7; 24. 355; LAOS 34. 322, 326 ).« 

(b) The three different persons were not distinguished by 
different tones of the verbal preformatives. 

(c) Nor were they differentiated by the quantity of the vowels 
of the preformatives. 

(d) The pronouns of the first and second persons may be con- 
strued with the third person of the verb. 

(e) Even without a pronoun of the first or second persons, or 
words like thy servant or my lord, the third person of the verb 
may be used for the first or second persons. 

(f) In cases where a vocative seems to be followed by the 
third person of the verb instead of the second, we may regard 
the statement after the vocative as a relative clause, at least 
from our point of view ; cf. the Hebrew appositional participles 
in Ps. 104. 2-6 and similar passages. 
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NOTES 

^ For the abbreviations see vol. 34, p. 425, n. 6. — SG, SGI, S8 
— Delitzsch, Sumerische Grammatik, Sumer. Glossar, Sumer. 
Spracklehre, Leip 2 dg, 1914. — ZB ~ Zimmern, Bahylonische 
Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 1885. Of. JBL 36. 75. 

^ This article, apart from the two introductory paragraphs, is 
reprinted (with some slight modifications) in MSL xx-xxxv. 

® I said ‘mit verschiedener Stimmbiegung.’ The same expres- 
sion is used in Meyer’s Grosses Konversations-Lexikon'^ . 4. 60“ 
(1903) : ‘Tonakzente, d.h. Stimmbiegungen. ' This article also 
uses the acute and grave accents for indicating the Chinese tones, 
e.g. chi ‘to know,’ chi ‘finger,’ cM ‘to be willing,’ chi 
‘upright.’ In Brockhaus’s Konversations-Lexikon, 4. 166 
(1901), the term Tone is employed, and the grave accent is used 
for one of them ; li ‘plum,’ U ‘pear.’ 

^ For phonetic writing in Sumerian cf. SGI 143, 1. 13 ; 150. 
1. 2 ; 190, mud 4 ; 200, 1. 8 ; 269, 1. 2. SGI 91-92 (cf. 278) states 
that gir ‘dagger’ is used incorrectly for gir ‘foot,’ and vice 
versa. The root duk ‘to speak’ is often written tuk = ‘to take’ 
{SGI 147, 161; SG § 156). SGI 77, 1. 12 calls the use of gal 
‘great’ for gal ‘to be’ ‘schlecbte Sehreihweise’ (cf. also 141, 
1. 10 ; 237, 1. 2 ; 242, 1. 5 ; 281, last line but one ; 284, mas 5 ; 
285, gap). SGI 106, 1. 16; 246, 1. 1; 264, ses 3, uses the term 
Ideogrammverwechselung (cf. SG § 12). In a German rebus 
(cf. Lagarde, Mittedungen, 4. 364; BL 131, n. *) the idea of a 
cemetery might be expressed by an enclosed space (yard, cf. 
churchyard, graveyard) and a pei-sonification of Peace, because 
very few Germans know that the first syllable of Friedhof 
‘cemetery’ is not the word Friedc ‘peace,’ hut is connected with 
Einfriedigung ‘fence, enclosure.’ Both Friede and Einfriedi- 
gung are, of course, derived from the same stem (cf. AJSL 22. 
203, below; JBL 29. 87, 1. 5). 

® Certain English Orientalists use the acute accent in place of 
the macron or the circumflex to indicate long vowels. But the 
grave is not used for the breve. Our use of the grave in poetry 
corresponds, in some respects, to the Syriac mehagidna (Noldeke, 
Syr. Gr. § 52. 5). The acute accent indicates long vowels in 
Hungarian. The Masoretic punctuation of Hebrew does not 
distinguish between long and accented vowels; the Hebrew 
words for ‘king,’ ‘book,’ ‘ear’ should be pronounced u^kx, 
ofv {AJSL 26. 20, n. 11). The vowels of the second syl- 
lable in and are accented, but not long (read octoX, 

LTTtv) . Greek names like IIovXo? appear in Hebrew as D'!‘7ia; 
cf. Albrecht, Neuhehr, Gr. (1913) § 7 d; Noldeke, Syr. Gr.- 
p. 34, 1. 5. Also the Qere in the imperatives of the verbs H"'? 
S3 JAOS 37 
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and in the construct state of nouns in -e (like sade ‘field’) is not 
a long e, but an accented short e. English-speaking Jews often 
confound long and short vowels, saying, for example, sin for 
seen, and seeti for sin. Cf. also Noldeke, Syr. Or.^ § 42, 47, 48. 

® Cf. also 2. 30 of the German edition of Max Miiller’s Lec- 
tures-, Techmer, Phonetik, 1. 70; Sievers, Phonetik^, § 602; 
Sweet, Elementarhuch des gesprochenen Englisch^, p. 44 (Ton- 
hohe). 

' This does not correspond to our ‘ tonic accent, ’ which is gen- 
erally used for ‘syllabic stress’; but the title of Samuel Wells 
Williams’s dictionary (Canton, 1856) was A Tonic Dictionary 
of the Chinese Language. 

® The Sumerian p is a 3 = ^ {SEC 71 ; A8KT 135 ; CF 6 ; 
BA 1. 255). Prince (e.g. LAOS 34. 323; 36. 95) uses g for g, 
but g is the symbol for , i.e. our j. 

“ According to /S6r § 147 c, tasdkan = ap-gaga is wrong; but 
it is just as correct as the free translation of ge-pa ‘let him be 
conjured’ by lu-tamat ‘be thou conjured’ (see SGI 73, pat 2; 
SG § 152 a, c; also § 170, and especially p. 157, ad § 150; cf. 
p. 4, 1. 5, and the remarks on the prohibitive in § 158). Also 
the alleg^ forms of the first person given in SG § 151 are forms 
of the third person; mu-ra-du, Gudea Cyl. B, 2. 20, does not 
mean ‘I have built for thee,’ but ‘he [viz. Gudea; cf. 1. 7, 12, 
and 3. 2] has built for thee.’ 

^®For the reading gik instead of gig see LAOS 32. 12, 1. 4; 
JBL 32. 139, n. 2 ; OLZ 17. 454. 

“ Similarly we have ‘weapon,’ originally ‘killer’; this 
is also the primary meaning of the name of the demon Uduk 
{SGI 45). The original connotation of ugu ‘parent’ {SGI 43) 
may be ‘raiser,’ i.e. ‘one who raises [or brings up] a child.’ 
The original form was, it may be supposed, ugun. The proto- 
type of Aram, attunn ‘oven,’ Sumer. udu7i, may be derived 
from tun, dun ‘to dig, excavate’ {SGI 152). Assyr. utunu 
‘oven’ {SGI 45) is synonymous with tinurii, Heb. tannur. DB 
2. 73® states that the term tannur is still in use in the Lebanon 
for a special kind of oven in which the women hake bread. A 
pit is dug in the earth, and a hollow cylinder of pottery, about 
two feet in diameter, is let down into it. Cf. also DB 3. 637® ; 
EB 605 and 270. Sumer, gir ‘even,’ the prototype of Heb. 
gir (Is. 27. 9) and kirdim (Lev. 11. 35), denotes especially an 
asphalt-furnace or pitch-pot (cf. KAT^ 516; BL 131; JBL 
36. 93). 

If the ae in mae (later gae) was pronounced as a diphthong 
(cf. p. 28 of Prince’s paper cited at the beginning of this 
article), the pronunciation may have been mat (our my), but 
not mb (= French eu in meiite or Meuse). Sievers, Phonetik'’ 
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§ 415, says that the diphthongs in German Hain, Haxis are really 
ae and ao, not ai and au. 

Cf. Measure for Measure, 2. 2. 92: ‘Your brother is a for- 
feit of the law, ’ and Greek evoxos vofm ; davaro) Trarres 6<l>eLX6fie6a ; 
Tuxa ivixei, Sophocles, PhU. 1086; Lat. sorfi destinatiis. The 
primary meaning of destinare is ‘to fasten, to bind’ (ef. Arab. 
rdhana = Mbasa). Assyr. saiputu ‘adversity’ (= salputtu, 
from lapdtu; HW 384®) does not correspond to Heb. sdlf. We 
have the stem of Heb. sdlf in Assyr. zaliptu ‘wickedness’ (HW 
256'’). The s in Hebrew and Arabic (fdsila) is due to partial 
assimilation (cf. JBL 36. 141, n. 4). 

Cf. JBL 19. 62, n. 8 ; AJSL 13. 142. 

The words rd‘d after me-hdrb and daiiid before ‘abdd are 
glosses. 

Cf. the articles Duzen and Er in Brockhaus (see above, 
n. 3). 

See J. Rosenberg, Hebr. Conversationsgrammatik, p. 77, 104. 
Rosenberg writes hatihat instead of hatikat (corrected on p. 
180). Siegfried-Baentseh, on the other hand, wrote Mordehai 
for Mordekai; see Esra, Nehemia und Ester (Gottingen, 1901). 
p. 135-139," 152-175. 

Thee is used for than in the dialect of West Somerset; also 
you was accusative (and dative) until about the 16th century, 
the nominative being ye (cf. EB^^ 12. 326®; Century Dictionary, 
p. 7012®). 

The same view was expressed by Amiaud in 1888 ; see Weiss- 
baeh. Die sumerische Frage (Leipzig, 1898), p. 104, n. 8; cf. 
p. 172. 



THREE NOTES IN HEBREW LEXICOGRAPHY 
E. Ben Yehuda 
New York City 

1. Psalms 75. 9. 

m rrnDtr “]n nro "un "|dd abo “lan pn m.T -f’3 did ’d 

The Massoretic reading HID "IJ’I which is translated into 
English by ‘he poureth out of the same’ has been generally 
considered unsatisfactory, and thus some modem critics, follow- 
ing the Greek and Syriac versions, have suggested the emenda- 
tion nr*? nro, that is, ‘he poureth out from one (cup) into 
another.’ But I need hardly say that this emendation does not 
render the expression less ambiguous and cumbersome. 

I venture, therefore, to offer the following new explanation 
of the term HfO. We need only slightly to alter the vowel points 
of the word, reading JITD instead of the present HTp. to see 
that the Massoretic text is on the whole correct. HfO is not 
the demonstrative ilf with the particle 0, but it is rather the 
substantive 10 with the pronominal sufiSx H. The phrase 
niD IJ’I may thus be rendered ‘and he poureth out her 10 ’ 
As to the meaning of the term 10, we may, in the first place, 
conjecture from its context that it is synonymous with f”, *10n , 
IDO, all of which occur in the same verse, meaning ‘wine.’ 
Furthermore, in Arabic, too, this term, invariably written 
muzz, muzzat, mizza’, means ‘wine.’ It is mentioned in the 
Tal^b al-Alfazi and in the Lisan al-‘Arab among the words 
meaning ‘wine.’ The native Arab lexicographers illustrate this 
meaning of the term fO by many citations from ancient poets, 
for which I may refer to the Tahzib just cited. 

2. Song op Songs 7. 6. 

D’OmD TIDN *1‘70 |0J1ND ‘^O'lDD 

How puzzling this verse has proved to all commentators is 
quite familiar to Biblical students. Both Hebrew and gentile 
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scholars, ancient and modem, have failed to interpret it, espe- 
cially the second part. The net result of all their efforts is 
weU summed up by Ehrlich, who writes : ‘ Hier ist das Schluss- 
glied f iir mich uniibersetzhar. ’ 

Now here, too, the difficulty arises from the misreading of the 
word , which is treated as if it were the triliteral noun for 
'long.’ As a matter of fact, the in this case is not a radical 
letter, but a pronominal suffix added to the substantive '7D 
parallel to the in the preceding . The proper reading 

is not . but or Thus, with merely a slight 

change in the pointing of this one word and without alteration 
of the Massoretic consonants, this hitherto most obscure verse 
in the Bible becomes at once clear and intelligible. 

In describing his beloved, the lover uses the following three 
figures of speech; (1) ‘thy head upon thee is like Carmel’ ; (2) 
‘and the hair of thine head like purple’; (3) ‘thy VO is 
D’jamn “noN. All three figures parallel each other, the third 
conveying the same thought as the preceding. By a gradual 
process of elimination we may be able to get the meaning of the 
third part of the verse. 

The theme of the passage is thejiair of the beloved, for 
corresponds to the preceding word il'?!, whieh means ‘tresses.’ 
The lover sings the praises of her hair, which is D’Dn“l3 “11DN • 
The verb "1DN is most commonly used in the sense of binding, 
but not infrequently it is also used in the sense of tying, as in 

Dn’jno3 “nrx iDxn . dtidn’i . innDno dn "loxn . 

ISJ"? ’IDN — in the leist place in the sense of girdling. 
The verb may therefore be used here in the sense of doing up 
the hair with something, either for ornament or convenience. 
The meaning of the word D’£3m becomes clear. It refers to the 
ribbons and fillets which a woman employs to do up her hair. 
Now the term D’£3n"1 in the sense of ‘tresses,’ which is usually 
attributed to it in this passage, likewise does not occur elsewhere 
in the Bible, as modem commentators have observed (cf. Budde), 
while is hapax legomenon. 

But, as a matter of fact, both in the sense of tresses and 
com in the new interpretation I give it, rest on a firm basis. 
Although none of the senses of the Hebrew root ‘^'70, found 
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elsewhere in the Bible, suggest the sense in which I suppose '7D 
is used in the Song of Songs, namely that of ‘tresses,’ it might 
conceivably be that this meaning was derived from the concep- 
tion of motion implied in the root ‘7*70, from which we have 
the expression and perhaps also the word 'ilD 

in the sense of rubbing and stirring, as found in the Mishna. 
Compare, for example, the word D’*7n*7n which Noldeke declares 
to have been derived from the Arabic taltala, which is used in 
the sense of motion. It is also possible that the word *7^2 in 
the Mishna in the sense of fringes, as in the passage Kelim 28. 7, 
‘7‘7Dn p pn, according to the interpretation of R. Hai Gaon, 
is closely related to the word. 

The Arabic, to be sure, possesses no noun mall meaning ‘hair,’ 
but there is the inverted term limmat ‘locks,’ which is used 
by the ancient poet al-‘Ijaj quoted by al-Asmayi in his Kitab 
huluk al-insan (ed. A. Haffer). Now the derivation of the word 
limmat remains obscure ; for, among the various shades of mean- 
ing of the Arabic root, all of which imply arrival and approach, 
there is none from which it could logically have been evolved in 
this sense. The explanation given in the Lisan al-‘Arab seems 
rather far-fetched. One is therefore tempted to question the 
indigeneity of the word in the Arabic language. It is perhaps 
permitted to suppose that it was borrowed from some other 
Semitic language, not improbably from the Hebrew itself, and 
that, in passing from one language to another, the radicals 
became transposed, as is so often the case. 

As regards the word D’Dm, the argument rests on a still 
firmer basis. There seems to be no room for doubt. The word 
£Dm is found also in Arabic, where it is used in a sense very 
much akin to that in which I suppose it is used in this verse. 
See the Lisan al-‘Arab, s.v. According to Lane, s.v., the rahat 
is a garment for children made of skin or wool cut into thongs 
or strips. 

We may conclude that in the ancient Semitic language the 
word tDn*l originally has the general sense of a strip of leather 
or cloth, of a width varying according to its use in each locality. 
Among the Hebrews the £3m may have been a narrow strip like 
a fillet, used both as an ornament and a hair-band. 
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3. Nahum 2. 14. 

in’£3D'i n3D"i ’mwm mxnif mn’ dnj ’jin 
njr yot:^’ ay “]£]"it3 pN0 ’mDm 3“in 

‘7'lp 

The great majority of modern commentators are generally 
agreed upon accepting the Massoretie text of this verse, subject, 
however, to a slight emendation. They would regard the H at 
the end of rrDDN‘7D as a dittography from the beginning of the 
next verse. 

The commentators have, nevertheless, been slightly troubled 
as to' the proper disposal of . There is no room at all 

for a messenger, for the entire last part of this chapter deals 
with lions and their prey. One of the modem commentators has 
suggested that we substitute for while others 

declare that this whole hemistich must be placed elsewhere. But 
the Massoretic text is correct. The used here is not the 

word in the usual sense of ‘messenger,’ but is derived 

rather from a root "jN*? whose Arabic equivalent is Idka ‘ grind. ’ 
The roots ’alaha and ‘cdaka are used in exactly the same sense. 
The three roots are used synonymously in the sense of grinding 
some hard object between the teeth, as a horse grinds his teeth 
upon the bit. It is the soxmd made by the molar teeth when 
grinding something hard. There is no doubt that the word 
used here is employed in a similar sense to complete 
the figure of the lion and his prey. Translate : ‘ the sound of 
thy grinding.’ 
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Note on Kathdsaritsdgara 9. 7 

At the opening of the second book of the Kathasaxitsagara, in 
which the story of Udayana is begun, there is a passage that 
requires emendation, although Speyer has not dealt with it in 
his critical notes {Studies about the Kathdsaritsdgara, p. 154 ff.)- 
On introducing Satanika, the grandfather of Udayana, the 
author says (tarahga 9, v. 6 and 7)^: — 

tasyam raja satantkah pandavdnvayasarnbhavah 
janamejayaputro ‘bhut pautro rajnah parilcMtah 
abhimanyuprapautrasya yasyadipuniso ‘rjunah. 

This is translated by Tawney (1. 51), according to the text 
given above: ‘In it [the city of Kausambi] dwelt a king named 
Satanika, sprung from the Pandava family; he was the son of 
Janamejaya, and the grandson of king Pariksit, who was the 
great-grandson of Abhimanyu. The first progenitor of his race 
was Arjuna.’ 

The apparent omission of two generations between Pariksit 
and Abhimanyu is surprising, and is also in contradiction with 
the accounts of the Mahabharata and the Puranas, which make 
Pariksit the son of Abhimanyu (see Pargiter, The Purdna Text 
of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 4) . Read therefore in the 
third line -prapautras tu, ‘and he (Satanika) was the great- 
grandson of Abhimanyu.’ The corruption of the nominative 
into the genitive is easily explained by the influence of the 
following yasya. 

Charles J. Ogden 

New York City 

Name of the so-called deity Za-mal-mal 

In the Chicago Syllabary recently published (Luekenbill, 
AJSL 23. 169 ff.), line 220 is read: ba-a | sign to be explained 
I pi-sa-an-nu | sa ^za-mal-mal su-ma. 


“^Ed. Broekhaus, 1. 97; ed. Durgaprasad and Parab, p. 28 (Bombay, 
1889). D’s second edition (1903) is not accessible to me. 
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The name of the patron god of Kish who is identified with 
In-urta (Nin-IB), called mar restum sa E-kur in the Hammurabi 
Code, and later ‘the Marduk of battle,’ has been read Zor-ma- 
ma, and, as above, Za^mal-maL. The last word in the line of 
the Syllabary, namely, su-ma, however, is to be understood as 
meaning that the sign in the name which has been read ma and 
mal, is here to be read ta. For the same expression cf. line 288 
of the Yale Syllabary (Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions, 53; 
288), which reads: ur-ta \ sign to be explained | u-ra-su | sa 
'^Nin-IB su-ma, which means that the sign IB or urasu in 
'^Nin-IB is to be read ur-ta} The complete name, however, is 
to be read N in-urta or (N) in-urta. In late times, according to 
a well-established law, the r passes into s, and the name is repro- 
duced in Aramaic characters which represents In-usta<i 

In-urta<dn-marta<iNin-marta or perhaps Nin-Mar-Tu. 

With the reading Za-ia-ba before us, the name of the god of 
Ekron, Baal Zebub, immediately suggests itself for comparison. 
The usual explanation of this name, i.e. ‘lord of flies,’ a Zeus 
avofivios, such as was worshiped at Elis in Greece, has never 
seemed appropriate for the oracle god which was consulted by 
Ahazia, king of Israel. Perhaps later we will find more evi- 
dence of a deity in Western Asia named Zabub or Zabab, whose 
name was reproduced in Babylonia by the scribes as Za-ba-ha. 

A. T. Clat 

Yale University 


Babylonian nis ‘oath’ in West-Semitic 

One point in the fragmentary and difBcult ending of the 
Hadad inscription from Zenjirli is cleared up by reading 
in lines 28 and 29 as equal to the Babylonian nis ‘oath.’ The 
repeated will then mean ‘he shall speak (take) his 

oath,’ the final H being the pronominal suffix (not a radical, 
which would be H, or the emphatic ending, which does not occur 
in this inscription). In line 28-29 read: ‘Your brother shall 
take his oath: Has he destroyed, or stolen . . .’ (fl not Hafel, 
which is unknown in 3JJ, but interrogative particle). Then 


’ See also line 51 of the Tale Syllabary. That vrta is the reading only 
of IB, was not stated in Miscellaneous Inscriptions. 
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further on: ‘He shall take his oath: If [DN [H, n.b. the proper 
partieles of swearing] I have set these words in a presumptuous 
mouth [read “Tf rather than “If, the facsimile speaking for the 
former] . . (Can the following verbs be interpreted as 

imperatives: ‘Then stand fixed, my eye, be terrified [?], my 
ear [reading ’jnK]’?) Evidently the subject of the text is 
brought before some kind of judicial ordeal. If is to be 
interpreted as ‘oath,’ it is a Babylonian importation, and may 
reflect light upon the meaning of the Babylonian term in the 
contracts, where its meaning is variously explained. 

I would suggest that possibly ’Dj nin’ of Ex. 17. 15 is to be 
translated, not ‘Yahwe is my banner,’ but ‘Yah we is my oath,’ 
i.e. ‘I swear by Yahwe.’ The following obscure verse evidently 
gives Yahwe ’s oath of destruction against the Amalekites. In 
this case the word has been taken over from the Babylonian 
with a Samek instead of a Sin (possibly through South-Arabic 
influence ? ) . 

James A. Montgomeey 

University of Pennsylvania 


On the Beading of the Date-formula of the Fourth Year of 

GimU-Sin 

The date-formula, commemorating the fourth year of Gimil- 
Sin, king of Ur, has universally been transcribed by: mu 
^Gimil-^ Sin lugal UrU^ -ma-ge had mar-tu mu-ri-iq Ti-id-ni-im 
mu-du (or, mu-ru). (See Myhrman, BE 3, part 1, p. 42; 
Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst , vol. 2, part 1, p. 172; 
Huber, Die Personennamen in den Keilschrifturkunden aus der 
Zeit der Konige von Ur und Nisin, p. 33, etc.) Striking is here 
the Semitic name of the wall, which has been translated by 
Kugler: ‘Sehutzwehr gegen Tidnim.’ It seems somewhat forced 
to translate ‘Bulwark against Tidnum,’ but it could be trans- 
lated by ‘bulwark of Tidnum.’ This would imply that Tidnum 
is either a personal name, or, what seems more probable in 
case we acquiesce in the above transcription, a special district 
of Uruk. But Tidnum as a geographical name, so far as I can 
ascertain, is nowhere mentioned. In view of the fact that we 
meet in this date-formula with the Semitic word murik I would 
propose to read instead of Ti-id-ni-im, d-U-im and connect the 
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preceding ti with murik, i.e. mu-rv-ik-ti d-U-im. The phonetic 
reading of the Sunaerian phonetic A^alues for a Semitic word is 
not uncommon at that age, particularly in proper names. It 
could then he translated either by ; ‘City-extension,’ ii muriktu 
is taken as the participle of araku 2^ with fern, termination (for 
murriktu), or ‘bulwark of the city.’ Note also that the omis- 
sion of ti in BTC 428, R. 7, in this ease is not a mistake of the 
scribe, but fuUy justified. 

H. F. Lutz 

University of Pennsylvania 


‘ Emperor’ -worship in Babylonia — a Reply 

Without trespassing too much upon the Journal’s valuable 
space, it seems desirable to point out, with reference to what 
Professor Barton has written (JAOS 37. 162-163), that while 
he appreciates my aim in my article on ‘emperor ’-worship, he 
accuses me of overlooking evidence which would overthrow my 
whole thesis. Only three points in reply are necessary: first, 
JAOS 36. 363, note 12, will disprove the accusation of oterlook- 
ing important evidence; secondly, a comparison of the article 
itself with what Professor Barton writes in his last two para- 
graphs will show conclusively that he has made no point which 
•has not already been made in my article, where the possibilities 
of other interpretations have been carefully noted ; finally, it 
can hardly be considered biased to attempt to discover whether 
material can be interpreted in more ways than one. In my 
opinion, evidence proving ‘emperor ’-worship in Babylonia may 
be forthcoming, but it has not yet appeared. 

Samuel A. B. Meeceb 

Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


The Assyrian Veterinary Physician 

The existence of the veterinary surgeon among the Babylonians 
is known from Hammurabi’s codex. The activity of the veter- 
inary physician is revealed in Rm 362 of the Kuyounjik texts. 

The history of the veterinary medicine and surgery is almost a 
history of horse treatment. Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and 
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Middle Low German veterinary texts have been published, and in 
every case disorders of horses’ feet occupy the first place. Colica 
of the horse is the principal internal ailment recorded by the 
ancients, and this has been treated since Assyrian times. 

A large percentage of the badly mixed contents of CT 14 shows 
a characteristic arrangement of three columns. A single name of 
a plant, often accompanied by species determination through 
color, origin, or the like, appears in each line of the first column ; 
the second column teUs in what sickness it is useful ; the third 
column advises the manner of application. 

Em 362, on plate 41 of GT 14, contains parts of 13 lines of 5 
sections. The first section consists of 5 lines. Of the first col- 
umn, only the species determination of the last two plants is 
preserved ,• in each ease it reads eqli ‘ arvensis. ’ The first line of 
the second column is slightly mutilated and can be restored to 
read sam qi-iz Ubbi sa murnizqi ‘plant for abdominal cutting ache 
of the horse.’ This means that the plant named in the first 
column is a remedy useful in treating colica of the horse. The 
next 4 lines repeat: ‘remedy for the same.’ The third, fourth, 
and fifth lines of the third column have lost because of mutilation 
the sign ffl. Each reads: tahasal ina kuruni titirri ana Ubbi 
‘contunde in vino, ungue ad abdomen.’ 

Cataplasmata have been used throughout the centuries for 
treatment of colica of the horse. Em 362 presents the oldest 
evidence hitherto found. 

Felix von Oepele 

New York City 



NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Middle West Branch of the Society 
will be held in Cincinnati on February 22d, 1918. The Hebrew 
Union College has extended an invitation, and the local com- 
mittee of arrangements, Messrs. Morgenstern, Grossman, Kohler, 
and Philipson, is already making provision for the entertain- 
ment of the members. The program has not been completed, 
but papers have been announced by Messrs. Breasted, Butten- 
wieser, Byrne, Fullerton, Kohler, Lybyer, Morgenstern, OLm- 
stead, Tolman, Waterman, and Wolfenson, and others are under 
consideration. Members desiring to present communications are 
requested to inform the secretary of the Branch, A. T. Olmstead, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

The annual meeting of the Society will take place at New 
Haven on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter Week, 
April 2d, 3d, and 4th, 1918. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 

A joint meeting of the Archaeological Institute, the American 
Philol(^ical Association, the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, the American Historical Association, and the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association was held in Philadelphia at the 
University of Pennsylvania, December 26th to 29th, 1917. The 
Society of Biblical Literature held its sessions of the first day at 
Dropsie College. Several of the joint sessions were devoted 
to symposiums and topics of interest to Oriental students. On 
the 27th the following papers were presented, each one being 
followed by the remarks of an appointed opener of the discus- 
sion: “The Cosmopolitanism of the Eeligion of Tarsus and the 
Origin of Mithra,” by A. L. Frothingham; “Oriental Impe- 
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rialism,” by A. T. Olmstead (opener, Morris Jastrow, Jr.); 
“Greek Imperialism,” by W. S. Ferguson (opener, W. N. 
Bates) ; “Eoman Imperialism,” by G. W. Botsford (opener, 
S. B. Platner) ; “The Decay of Nationalism xmder the Roman 
Empire,” by Clifford Moore (opener, P. P. Abbott). On the 
29th the Historical Association held a conference on Par East- 
ern History, with the following papers: “The Mid-Victorian 
Attitude of Foreigners in China,” by P. W. Williams; “Amer- 
ican Scholarship in Chinese History,” by K. S. Latourette; 
“Twenty Years of Party Politics in Japan, 1897-1917,” by 
W. W. McLaren; “The History of Naturalization Legislation 
in the United States, with Special Reference to Chinese and 
Japanese Immigration,” by S. L. Gulick. There was also a 
subscription dinner conference for members of the Historical 
Association interested in Par Eastern History. At a joint ses- 
sion of the Archaeological Institute and the Society of Biblical 
Literature several papers on the archaeology of the Near East 
were presented. The meetings were thus particularly charac- 
terized by attention to Oriental questions. 

The Archaeological Institute elected as president James C. 
Egbert, and as additional vice-presidents A. T. Clay, H. R. 
Fairclough, H. N. Fowler, Prank Springer; the other ofiScers 
were re-elected. 

The Society of Biblical Literature elected the following offi- 
cers: president, J. A. Montgomery; vice-president, E. J. Good- 
speed ; secretary, H. J. Cadbury ; corresponding secretary, M. L. 
Margolis ; treeisurer, George Dahl. 

The governing board of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem met in connection with the above meet- 
ings. It was felt that this was a propitious time for taking 
steps toward raising an endowment for the School and for mak- 
ing other provisions for its usefulness as soon as work can begin 
again in Jerusalem. A gift of $50,000 was announced from 
Mrs. James B. Nies, of Brooklyn, for the construction of the 
first building on the School’s property. Consul Glazebrook, of 
Jerusalem, reported on the condition of the property of the 
School and gave an interesting account of conditions in Jeru- 
salem, which he left last May. Professors Torrey, Clay, and 
Ropes were re-elected, respectively, chairman, secretary, and 
treasurer of the Managing Committee. 
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We quote the following from the Literary Supplement of the 
London Times : — 

The two oldest European organizations for the advancement of Oriental 
learning — the Soeietd Asiatique, which began its activities in 1822, and the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, which came into existence a year later — ^have con- 
cluded an agreement in the last few days for close and practical co-operation. 
It is felt that the most effective preparation for a wider federation of 
Allied Orientalists is for the two older societies to constitute a nucleus 
which may be a point d’appui for similar organizations. One of the objects 
of the scheme is that of replacing by a better, more speedy, and less 
cumbrous organization the old Orientalist Congresses, which met triennially 
in various European capitals. The last of these congresses was held in 
Athens in 1912, and the one in prospect before the war for 1915 was to 
assemble in London. 

The Hyderabad Archaeological Society announces the insti- 
tution of the ‘Pinhey Memorial Gold Medal,’ to be awarded 
triennially for the best work on Deccan archaeology or history. 
Theses for the first competition, which is open to scholars in any 
part of the world, will be received up to the end of October, 
1918. 

Those interested in the science of phonetics will be glad to 
learn of the formation in New York, during the past summer, 
of the Phonetic Society, whose object is, as implied in its name, 
Ghe advancement of the organized knowledge of the sounds of 
human speech in general, and of the sounds and combinations 
of sounds which characterize the different languages of the 
world.’ While necessarily local and limited in its activities at 
the start, this society looks forward to a wider membership 
and larger field of usefulness. Its first president is Dr. Charles 
P. G. Scott; its secretary is Robert Morris Pierce (143 West 
47th Street, New York City), who will supply additional infor- 
mation on request. 
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The Eev. James Hope MouLTOisr, Professor of Hellenistic 
Greek and Indo-European Philology in the University of Man- 
chester, died, at the age of 53, after the wrecking of his vessel 
in the Mediterranean by an enemy submarine on April 4th, 1917, 
from several days’ exposure on the sea. He was distinguished 
in the field of Hellenistic grammar, particularly for his Gram- 
mar of New Testament Greek, and for his Iranian studies, among 
which may be named his Hibbert Lectures on Zoroastrianism. 
At his death he was returning from a journey to India, where 
he lectured before the Parsi community, which has since pub- 
lished the lectures. Probably the last of his learned communica- 
tions was his report on the decipherment of the Hittite bilingual 
texts made by Hrozny and his associates and generally inacces- 
sible to the English-speaking world because of the war. This 
appeared in the Expository Times for December, 1916. An 
appreciation of Professor Moulton is given by his colleague 
Professor George Milligan in the Expository Times for June, 
1917. 

The Hon. John W. Foster, LL.D., a former minister to China 
and one time Secretary of State, died in Washington on Novem- 
ber 15th. He was born in 1836. He distinguished himself in 
diplomatic negotiations with and in behalf of the Chinese 
government, and was the author of American Diplomacy in the 
Orient (1902). He was lecturer in international law in 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

The Marquis Charles Jean Melchior de Vogue, born Octo- 
ber 18th, 1829, died in Paris on November 10th, 1917. Appreci- 
ations of this distinguished archaeologist are given by S. Reinach 
in Bevue Archeologique, 1916, p. 429-447, and by Pere Lagrange 
in Bevue Bihlique, 1917, p. 5. A bibliography of his writings is 
contained in the FlorUegium . . . d Melchior de Vogue, ed. G. 
Maspero, Paris, 1909. 

Henry Barclay Swete, D.D,, Regius Professor of Divinity 
in Cambridge University, died last May, in his 83d year. His 
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great contribution to Oriental scholarship lies in his edition of 
the Greek Old Testament and the accompanying volume of 
Introduction. 

John Gwtn, D.D., Begins Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, is dead, in his 91st year (see the Guardian for 
April 12th). He was the discoverer and editor of several 
valuable Syriac manuscripts of the New Testament. 

Dr. Truman Michelson, of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, has been appointed Professor of Ethnology at George 
Washington University. He will retain his position as ethnol- 
(^ist in the Bureau. He spent a profitable season of field work 
in the summer and autumn among the Sauk, Pox, and Potawa- 
tomi Indians. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election, 
t designates members deceased during the past year. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

Dr. Eamkeishna Gopal Bhandarkar, C.I.E., Deccan College, Poona, 
India. 1887. 

Prof. finouARD Chavannes, 1 Rue des Ecoles, Pontenay aux Roses, Seine, 
France. 1917. 

Prof. Charles Clermont-Ganneatt, 1 Avenue de I’Alma, Paris. 1909. 
Prof. T. W. Rhys Davtos, Cotterstock, Chipstead, Surrey, England. 
1907. 

Prof. Berthold Delbruck, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, University of Berlin, Germany. 1893. 

Prof. Adolph Erman, Berlin-Steglitz-Dahlem, Germany, Peter Lennestr. 
72. 1903. 

Prof. Richard Garbe, University of Tiibingen, Germany. (Biesinger Str. 
14.) 1902. 

Prof. Karl F. Geldnee, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Prof. Ignaz Goldziher, vii Hollo-Utcza 4, Budapest, Himgary. 1906. 
George A. Grierson, C.I.E., D.Ldtt., I.C.S. (retired), Eathfarnham, Cam- 
berley, Surrey, England. Corporate Member, 1899; Hon., 1905. 

Prof. Ignazio Guidi, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 
24.) 1893. 

Prof. Hermann Jacobi, University of Bonn, 59 Niebuhrstrasse, Bonn, 
Germany. 1909. 

tProf. Hendrik Kern, 45 Willem Barentz-Straat, Utrecht, Netherlands. 
1893. 

Prof. Leonard W. King, British Museum, London, England. 1917. 

Prof. Stlvain Levi, College de France, Paris. (9 Rue Guy-de-la-Brosse, 
Paris, Y«.) 1917. 

Prof. Eduard Meter, University of Berlin, Germany. (Gross-Lichterfelde- 
West, Mommsenstr. 7.) 1908. 

Prof. Theodor Noldeke, University of Strassburg, Germany. (Kaiser- 
Friedrichstr. 32.) 1878. 

Prof. Hermann Oldenberg, University of Gottingen, Germany. (27/29 
Nikolausberger Weg.) 1910. 

Prof. Eduard Sachau, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormserstr. 
12, W.) 1887. 

Prof. Archibald H. Satce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Emhe Sen art, Membre de 1 ’Institut de France, 18 Rue Francois I«r, Paris, 
France. 1908. 

Prof. C. Snouck Hurgronje, University of Leiden, Netherlands. (Witte 
Singel 84a.) 1914. 
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Prof. Juircrs Wellhatjsen, University of Gottingen, Germany. (Weber- 
strasse 18a.) 1902. 

Prof. Ernst Windisch, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Universitats- 
strasse 15.) 1890. [Total: ;?4] 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 

Names marked with * are those of life members. 

Rev. Dr. Justin Edwards Abbott, 120 Hobart Ave., Summit, N. J. 1900. 
Mrs. Justin E. Abbott, 120 Hobart Ave., Summit, N. J. 1912. 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, 2041 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1884. 

Dr. William Eoxwell Albright, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 1915. 

Dr. Thomas George Allen* 5547 Brexel Ave., Chicago, 111. 1917. 

Dr. Oswald T. Allis, 26 Alexander Hall, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 1916. 

Prof. Masaharu Anesaki, Imperial University, Tokyo, Japan. 1914. 
Shigeri Araki, 102 West 123d St., New York. 1915. 

Prof. J. C. Archer, 571 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 1916. 

Prof. William E. Arnold (Andover Theol. Seminary), 25 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 1893. 

Prof. Kanichi Asakawa, Tale University Library, New Haven, Conn., 1904. 
Q. M. Sgt. Charles Chaney Baker, 1125 Arbor Drive, San Diego, Cal. 

1916. 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., 44 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 
Dr. Hubert Banning, 17 East 128th St., New York. 1915. 

Lemont Barbour, 440 West End Ave., New York, N. T. 1917. 

Prof. LeEoy Carr Barret, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1903. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 
Mrs. Daniel M. Bates, 51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1912. 

Prof. L. W. Batten (General Theol. Seminary), 418 West 20th St., New 
York. 1894. 

Prof. Harlan P. Beach (Tale Univ.), 346 WUlow St., New Haven, Conn. 
1898. 

Miss Ethel Beers, 3414 South Paulina St., Chicago, 111. 1915. 

*Sheipad K. Belvalkar, Deccan College, Poona, via Bombay, India. 1914. 
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